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INTRODUCTORY. 



This volume was undertaken with a determination to make 
it as complete as circumstances would permit. We believe 
its well-stored pages will convince the reader that the 
determination has been steadily adhered to. If the work 
shall bring public educators more in sympathy together, 
stimulate educational efforts in one locality by showing what 
has been accomplished in another, and tend to bring about 
harmony and unity in the varied school systems at present 
existing in the country — the projector's anticipations will be 
happily realized. 

It is noteworthy, but nevertheless true, that our people are 
less educated regarding educational matters than anything 
else. Information concerning the various modes of instruction 
in vogue, and conqerning school legislation and school pro- 
gress in the various States, has hitherto been extremely 
limited. There has been no organized effort to collect and 
collate school facts and statistics in such a manner as to give 
readers a comprehensive survey of what is being done 
educationally from year to year both in their own and other 
States. This the ** Annual" proposes to do, beginning with the 
present issue. 

Only those who have endeavored to obtain facts and figures 
from a variety of sources can appreciate the labors attending a 
work of this character — the difficulties in securing co-operation 
and accuracy. We have been fortunate in this respect, and 
here take occasion to thank the numerous friends who have 
rendered us aid and assistance. 
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The United States Commissioner of Education, and all the 
States and Territorial Superintendents of .Instruction, with a 
single exception, have contributed to this volume. It may be 
said to be the work of their combined efforts, and as such it pos- 
sesses additional value and importance. 

General Eaton has kindly furnished us an advance copy of 
his forthcoming Department Report for 1874. We have 
reprinted from this, several tables of school statistics. Where 
they differ from our own it will be understood that they Were 
compiled from reports of an earlier date. When not otherwise 
specified, the lists of institutions of learning are derived from 
the same source. 

Considerable space is given to biographical sketches, which 
constitute an important feature of the work. We do this to 
enable readers to discover at a glance just what kind of men 
are placed in charge of the Educational interests of the 
respective States. The brief biographical sketches tell their 
own story, and aid one somewhat in forming an opinion as to 
the best means of securing such superintendents, whether by 
direct vote, appointment, or joint ballot of the Legislature. 

We intend to make the next volume of the "Annual" still 
more comprehensive than the present, and to this end we 
respectfully solicit all information bearing upon the work. 
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NATIONAL LAND-GRANTS IN BEHALF OF EDU- 
CATION. 

I. THE ACQUISITION OF TERRITORY. 

The territory belonging to the United States as a body 
politic has been acquired (i) by treaties with foreign nations, 
(2) by cessions from States, (3) by treaties with Indian tribes. 

I . Treaties, 

The treaties by which territory has been acquired are those 
of 1783 with Great Britain, of 1795 with Spain, of 1803 with 
France, of 1819 with Spain, of 1848 and 1853 with Mexico, 
of 1867 with Russia. In the same connection may be men- 
tioned Texas, which was admitted to the Union in 1845, hav- 
ing previously been a portion of Mexico, and later, an inde- 
pendent republic. 

2. Cessions by States. 

Prior to 1781, only six of the original States had exactly de- 
fined boundaries. The seven States with inexact boundaries 
ceded their claims to lands west of their present limits, as fol- 
lows: New York, 1781 ; Virginia, 1784; Massachusetts, 1785 ; 
Connecticut, 1786 (Later, in 1800. Connecticut relinquished to 
the United States all jurisdiction over the " Western Reserve," 
which had been excepted from the previous cession) : South 
Carolina, 1787; North Carolina, 1790 j Georgia, 1802. Besides 
these cessions by the original States, Texas, in 1850, ceded all 
her claims to lands west of the 26th meridian west longitude 
(103d Greenwich), and between 32° and 30° 30' north latitude. 

3. Treaties with Indians. 

The numerous treaties with Indian tribes located within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States have of course 
added nothing to the national area. But since these tribes 
have always been regarded and treated as being in some re- 
spects independent communities, the General Government has 
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in repeated instances purchased from them portions of terri- 
tory, which then became public lands of the United States. 

II. DISPOSITION OF TERRITORY. 

With the general policy adopted by the Gpvernment in the 
disposition of its public lands thus acquired, we are not at 
present concerned. It is sufficient to observe that the Congress 
of the Confederation, on receiving its first cessions of territory 
from the States, declared, as a fundamental principle, that they 
were " to be disposed of for the common benefit of the United 
States ; " and the principle thus early laid down has ever since, 
in theory at least, furnished an authoritative rule of action. 
On this theory something like two hundred million acres of land 
have been granted to individuals and corporations engaged in 
works of public improvement, supposed to be ** for the com- 
mon benefit ; " and the laws relating to the settlement and occu- 
pation of the public lands have been uniformly framed and ad- 
ministered with a view to benefiting actual settlers, and, 
through them, the community, rather than increasing the 
revenue of the general Treasury. 

But the Government very early, in accordance with what was 
then accepted as an almost unquestioned dictate of good policy, 
made generous donations of its lands for the support of public 
education, both elementary and higher. 

The first ordinance for the government of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, passed in 1785, -^-^d the more famous one of 1787, set 
apart " Section 16 of every township " for the maintenance of 
public schools ; the latter act justifying itself by this memorable 
declaration : " Religion^ morality^ and knowledge being necessary 
to good government and the happiness of mankind ^ schools and the 
means of educatiofi shall be for ever encouraged^ 

The States receiving the i6th section were: Ohio, Louisiana, 
Indiana, Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Maine, Missouri, Arkan- 
sas, Michigan, Florida, Iowa, Texas, Wisconsin. The States 
receiving the i6th and the 36th are California, Minnesota, Ore- 
gon, Kansas, Nevada. 

This ordinance was renewed in 1789, after the adoption of 
the Constitution, and all the States admitted into the Union 
from the bes^inntno- of ^^^-^^ — 
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formation of a Territorial Government for Oregon, the 36th 
section was set apart for schools, in addition to the i6th ; and 
the Territories organized and States admitted since that time 
have in like manner received these two sections instead of 
one. Besides these grants to the States at the time of their 
admission to the Union, sixteen States have received five hun- 
dred thousand acres each (Act of 1841), which some of them 
have added to their school fund ; and fourteen have received, 
under the designation of '* swamp lands " (Acts of 1849, ^^SO, 
and i860), an aggregate of sixty-two million four hundred and 
twenty-eight thousand four hundred and thirteen acres, which 
has also, to some extent, been devoted to the same purpose. 

The sixteen States receiving the five hundred thousand acres 
each are : Alabama, Arkansas, California, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Wisconsin. The fourteen States 
receiving the sixty-two million acres are the same, with the 
exception of Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, and Oregon, and with 
the addition of Indiana and Ohio. 

The aggregate of lands thus granted amounts to about one 
hundred and forty million acres, which may, with substantial 
accuracy, be taken as a grant from the General Government to 
the several States for the support of common schools ; and the 
Permanent School Fund of the eighteen States that have received 
lands under one or all of these grants reaches the considerable 
sum of $43,866,787.55, an average of nearly two and a half mil- 
lions each, the most of which is probably derived from that 
source. 

It would be exceedingly interesting and instructive, did space 
allow, to quote some of the recorded opinions of the eminent 
men who devised and set in operation the governmental policy 
touching this important matter. These opinions are scattered 
in abundance, through public and private documents, and bear 
the names of Washington, Madison, Jefferson, and many others 
only less eminent than they. But we must content ourselves 
with a single quotation of this kind, being an extract from the 
report of a Committee of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, presented February 2T^ 1806, which well summarizes 
the views generally prevalent at that period, as well as before 
and long afterwards : 
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"Your Committee are of opinion,** they say, [that] " it ought 
to be a primary object with the General Government to en- 
courage and promote education in every part of the Union, so 
far as the same can be done consistent with the general policy 
of the nation, and so as not to infringe the municipal regulations 
that are or may be adopted by the respective State authorities 
on this subject. ******* The National Legis- 
lature has, by several of its acts on former occasions, evinced, 
in the strongest manner, its disposition to afford the means of 
establishing and fostering, with a liberal hand, such public in- 
stitutions.** 

Nor was the fostering care of the Government restricted to 
the common schools. The men who laid the foundations of 
our institutions were not guilty of the absurdity of supposing 
that any system of elementary education, however excellent, 
could long thrive unless there were vitally joined with it as part 
of the same system, provisions for a broad and generous higher 
education. They believed, and acted upon the belief, that a 
Government established to "promote the public welfare,** and 
so constructed as to reflect public opinion, might as wisely and 
legitimately bestow attention upon advanced education as upon 
primary ; and they would have observed with incredulity, if 
with no stronger feeling, the painful efforts of those philosophers 
in our own day who labor to show that Government surely 
ought to promote instruction in " the three R*s," and just as 
surely ought not to go a step further. They regarded higher 
and lower education as equally important, each in its own place, 
and equally worthy of the patronage and assistance of the 
General Government. 

Accordingly, the ordinance of 1787, which has been already 
referred to, besides its provisions for schools, set apart " not 
more than two complete townships of land, to be given per- 
petually for the purposes of a University.** The two townships 
thus designated for the support of a university have accordingly 
been given to every State that has been organized since the 
beginning of the present century ; and Ohio was fortunate 
enough to receive three — one while a Territory, and two on 
being admitted to the Union. Florida and Wisconsin appear 
to have received four each. This was the extent of the aid 
rendered by the Government to higher education previous to 
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1862. The " University" lands thus donated amount to only 
one million one hundred and nineteen thousand four hundred 
and forty acres, and the benefit derived from them has been 
exceedingly small. In three or four States the fund has been 
so administered as to produce good results ; but in most cases 
it has profited a small number of individuals rather than the 
entire community. The State of Ohio, for example, so disposed 
of her three townships that they now contribute only $10,000 
annually to the support of two " Universities,** while the lands 
themselves have been rendered forever tax-free to the fortunate 
lessees. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance, and, as the result has proved, 
a grave oversight, that the United States Government, until 
1862, attached no conditions to its liberal grants.* In that year 
the Government may be said to have made a distinct and im- 
portant advance in its method of donating lands for the sup- 
port of education, by attaching a condition to its gifts. By the 
act then passed, as is well known. Congress appropriated to the 
several States thirty thousand acres of the public lands for each 
senator and representative in Congress ; the amount accruing 
from the sale of such lands to be invested as a perpetual fund 
for the maintenance of at least one college in each State, where 
the principal object should be, " without excluding other 
scientific and classical studies, and including military tactics, to 
teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, in such manner as the Legislatures of the 
States may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the industrial clasies in the 
several pursuits and professions in life.** This grant has been 
extended, by supplementary acts, so as to apply to States that 
were in rebellion when the original act was passed ; and on this 
basis have been established the institutions which have come to 
be generally, but not very correctly, known as " Agricultural 
Colleges.** A few of the States have not completed the estab- 
lishment of these institutions, and in some others they have 

* It would be more strictly accurate to say that the Government attached no 
"effectiTc" conditions to its grants. By an Act of Congress, Mfirch 3, 1803, 
certain lands were given to the Legislature of the State of Ohio, " in trust for 
the use of Schools in that State." But no method was indicated by which the 
trust should be fulfilled, nor was any penalty provided against a violation of it. 
The same general condition was probably expressed in other grants. 
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not been long enough in operation to enable them to state 
results ; but sufficient has been done to furnish the means of 
estimating their general working, and, especially, of answering 
the question how far they have fulfilled and are fulfilling the 
expectations of Congress in establishing them. 

Some misapprehension has arisen upon this point, owing, ap- 
parently, to a failure to notice the terms of the law, in which 
the design of the institutions is expressed. A moment's ob- 
servation will show that the words of the act, as quoted in the 
preceding paragraph, are the statement of a comprehensive 
scheme for promoting the advanced education of the people. 
The broad purpose is to provide for the ** liberal '* as well as 
" practical education of the industrial classes ; " and that not in 
any single direction, but " in the several pursuits and professions 
in life." The " leading object ** is to be the promotion of 
** agriculture and the mechanic arts,*' not, necessarily, by train- 
ing a body of apprentices in manual practice, which ex- 
perience in general shows to be attended with too many draw- 
backs, in an educational institution, but by teaching ^' such 
branches of learning as are related to*' those subjects; that is, 
in short, the whole range of the mathematical, physical, and 
natural sciences, with special reference to their applications in 
these great branches of human industry. 

The whole amount of land liable to issue under the act of 
1862, and the acts supplementary to it; is nine million six 
hundred thousand acres. This land, so far as it has been dis- 
posed of, has been sold for an average price of seventy cents 
per acre, and if the entire amount be reckoned at the same 
price, the total proceeds will be $6,720,000. This grant of less 
than $7,000,000 is the sum total of what the Government has 
done for the institutions referred to. 

On this basis thirty-five of the States have located institutions, 
and as four of them have divided the fund, the number of insti- 
tutions thus established is thirty-nine. Of these, thirty-six have 
been opened ; but some of them only a few months. The 
returns from them are necessarily imperfect, both in respect to 
material values and internal working. The average value of the 
Congressional endowment of the institutions, as far as ascer- 
tained, is $179,645. The maximum endowment is $630,000, and 
the minimum $50,ooa 
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Thirty-two of these colleges possess farms amounting in the 
aggregate to nine thousand six hundred and seventy-nine acres, 
or, an average of three hundred and two acres each ; and twenty- 
two of them have one thousand four hundred and twenty-three 
acres under cultivation in plowed crops — an average of nearly 
sixty-five acres each. The value of the farms reported by 
twenty-six institutions is $799,608 — an average of $30,754 
each. 

Twenty-two institutions report the valuie of their buildings at 
$2,037,200, or an average of $92,600 each ; and seven others 
report $1,142,000 as the value of the buildings, the use of which 
they share with other departments of institutions with which 
they are connected, and which are, to all practical intents and 
purposes, equivalent to that amount of value appropriated to 
the use of the so-called agricultural colleges. 

Nineteen institutions possess apparatus valued at $121,400, 
or an average of $6,389.47 each. Three others have apparatus 
valued at $29,000, in connection with other departments of insti* 
tutions associated with them. 

Twenty-four ins.titutions reported last year, in the agricultural 
and mechanical departments, an aggregate of two thousand 
six hundred and four students, with three hundred and twenty- 
one professors and assistants — an average of one hundred and 
nine students and thirteen and three-tenths instructors, while 
returns made for the same year to the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, from two hundred and seventeen of the 
colleges in the country, show a total of twenty thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-six collegiate and past-graduate students, 
with three thousand and eighteen instructors — an average of 
ninety-six students and thirteen and eight-tenths instructors. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact connected with the history 
of the institutions founded on the land-grant of 1862, is the ex- 
tent to which they have awakened the enthusiasm and called 
forth the benevolence of individuals and communities in their 
behalf. It is a favorite theory in some quarters that govern- 
mental aid to education, and especially to higher education, 
tends to check individual effort; but the experience of the 
national colleges, so far as it goes, points directly to an oppo- 
site conclusion. It shows. that the aid of Government, wisely 
bestowed, stimulates and encourages private benevolence, by 
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giving it a central rallying-point, and an adequate guaranty of 
security. 

Facts have been collected illustrating this point in the case 
of fifteen institutions, which have received donations, in. addi- 
tion to the Congressional endowment, either from the State, the 
county, the town, or from individuals, or from two or more of 
these sources. Of these, eight have received contributions, or 
grants, from the State, amounting to $1,292,550; and fourteen 
of the number have received gifts from sources other than the 
State (such as county or town authorities, or private individuals) 
to the amount of $3,630,649.86; making a grand total of 
$4,923,199.86. This entire sum, except $571,545, was given to 
these institutions solely in consequence of the Congressional 
land-grant. Besides these enumerated money values, also, one 
or two old institutions have turned over their grounds and 
buildings to the State to increase the resources of the new col- 
lege. Eighteen institutions possess funds and property to the 
amount of $8,272,382, not including Cornell University or the 
Sheffield Scientific School. Bearing in mind that the facts just 
presented are such as have been collected respecting only fifteen 
of the institutions referred to, and that the oldest of them has 
been establishisd only about ten years (the average being con- 
siderably less than five years), it is safe to say, not merely that 
this is the most profitable disposition that the United States 
Government has ever yet made of any equal portion of its pub- 
lic lands, but that no government in the world can point to an 
educational trust that has been, on the whole, administered 
' with more wisdom and fidelity, or with larger results, than this.* 

A feature in the work of these institutions which is worthy of 
special notice, is that their students belong almost wholly to 
the great " industrial '* classes, and are the graduates of the 
public schools. They are furnishing free tuition to many hun- 
dred young men, a great portion of whom, especially in the 
South and West, could never have entered college without the 
aid that has been rendered by the Congressional grant, directly 
and by way of promoting other contributions to the same 
object ; and many an aspiring youth has had grateful occasion 

* Some of the facts here stated in regard to the so-called Agricultural Colleges, are 
taken, with the writer's permission, from a paper read by Prof. G. W. Atherton, 
before the National Educational Association, at Elmira, New York, in 1873. 
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to bless the wisdom of the Congress of 1862, by whose act he 
has been enabled to obtain a ** liberal and practical education " 
which he could not otherwise have received. 

These colleges are thus the natural outgrowth and comple- 
tion of the free common school system of the country. They 
are the colleges of the people ; and whatever may be said of the 
wisdom of other grants of public lands made by Congress, there 
can be no doubt that this one has proved to be, as it was origi- 
nally intended all should be, '* for the common benefit." 

As to the future policy of the Government, it is to be hoped that 
It will hereafter take a more rather than less active interest than 
it has hitherto done in the promotion of public education. It 
need not, for this end, depart from the strict sphere of its con- 
stitutional functions ; it need not depart from our traditional 
policy of leaving each State to manage its common school sys- 
tem in its own way ; but it should hold an attitude of watchful 
interest towards this as one of the great objects of its concern ; 
It should extend aid to the common schools, so far as that can 
be done without unequal discriminations or the too heavy 
increase of taxation ; it should place the national scientific 
schools upon such a footing as will make them creditable to the 
people and the Government of the United States ; it should see 
that the Territories, as they become organized, are not only 
encouraged but required to maintain good public schools, and 
help them to do it, not forgetting, in this, those forlorn ** wards 
of the nation," the Indian tribes. 

The justifying principle of such a policy may be found in 
those weighty words of Washington : ** In proportion as the 
structure of a Government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened." 

The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the 
meeting of the National Educational Association, held at 
Elmira, New York, in 1873: 

^^ Resolved, That, in the opinion of this Association, the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of public lands should be hereafter set apart * 
by Congress, under such conditions as it may deem wise, as a 
perpetual fund for the support of public education in the States 
and Territories." 
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ALABAMA. 

Joseph H. Speed, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Alabama, was bom in 
the county of Mccklenourg, Vircinia, in 1834. ^^ graduated with the highest 
honors from Hampden Sidney College in 1856, and immediately began teaching in 
Orange county, North Carolina, establishing a flourishing High School there. In 
1858 Tic declined the Greek Professorship in Trinity College. In 1858, he was in- 
duced by Governor Moore and others to establish a select High School in Marion, 
Perry county, Alabama. At the breaking; out of the war, he became an officer in the 
Confederate Army, and was appointed Salt Commissioner for Alabama, which 
|K)sition he held until peace was declared. In 1867, he was elected a delegate to the 
Alabama Constitutional Convention. In I870, he was elected by the people of the 
Fourth C*ongressionaI District to represent them on the State*Board of Education. 
He served in this capacity until elected in November, 1872, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for two years. He has likewise been President of the State Board 
of Regents since 1870, and very active in developing the Free School System of Ala- 
bama, and securing the enactment of the present liberal code of laws relating to the 
free public schools. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Alabama was admitted into the Union, as a State, in 1819. 
Ilcr Constitution provided that schools and the means of educa- 
tion should be forever encouraged, and directed the Legislature 
to conserve the United States land-grants for the use of schools 
within e.ich township, and the seminar^' lands " for a State Uni- 
versity for the promotion of the arts, literature, and science.'* 
In 1S23, an ineffectual effort was made to establish an efficient 
Public School System. Subsequent movements in this direction 
were crowned with little better success. Finally, in 1854, the 
first State Superintendent was appointed. A direct appropria- 
tion of $100,000 was made out of the annual State tax for edu- 
cational purposes. The income of the United States surplus 
revenue fund deposited with the State, arni the avails of certain 
swamp lands, were sot aside for the same purpose. All over the 

Slate an interest in education was being awakened, when the 
war came on and arrested it. 

TRESEXT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The now Constitution, prepared in 1S67 and ratified by the 
people, Fcbruar\-4, 186S, expressly stipulated that all children be- 
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tween the ages of five and twenty-one years should be educated 
free of charge, and made other provisions for universal educa- 
tion. The State Superintendent, in his annual report for 1869, 
said : " If there be a single feature in the Constitution of Ala- 
bama which, above all others, should entitle the members of the 
Convention framing our Constitution to the rare merit of states- 
men and sages, it is the section on education." The injunction 
of the new Constitution was carried out by the people, and the 
present school system was inaugurated, of which the following 
are the main features : 

r The Superintendent of Public Instruction is elected every four 
years. He has the personal supervision of the public schools of 
the State, and performs such other duties as may be imposed 
upon him by the Board of Education, of which he is President. 

The Board of Education exercises full legislative powers in 
reference to the public educational institutions of the State, and 
its acts, when approved by the Governor, or when re-enacted by 
two-thirds of the Board in case of his disapproval, have the 
force and effect of law, unless repealed by the Legislature. It 
is made by the Constitution the duty of this Board (exercising 
powers which are enjoyed by no similar body in any other 
State) to establish in each township or school district one or 
more schools which all children between five and twenty-one 
years old may attend free of charge. The Board meets annually 
at the State Capitol to enact school laws at the same time as 
the General Assembly. The members receive the same pay 
and mileage as the members of the Legislature, but they are 
not permitted by the Constitution to protract their session 
longer than twenty days. During that time they pass all the 
general and local educational acts which they may deem neces- 
sary, and the Governor signs or disapproves of them just as if 
they were legislative bills. The Board of Education consists of 
the State Superintendent and two members from each Con- 
gressional District, elected for four years at the same time and 
in the same manner as the members of Congress. 

The Board is likewise a Board of Regents of the State Uni- 
versity, and has power to appoint the President and faculty 
thereof. The President of the University is, ex officio, a member 
of the Board of Regents, but has no vote in its proceedings. 

The County Superintendents, of which there are sixty-seven, 
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are elected by the people, and are required to enforce the laws, 
resolutions, and recommendations of the Board of Education 
They receive a salary to be determined by a Committee com- 
posed of the clerks of the several township trustees of their re- 
spective counties. 

Township Boards consist of three township trustees, elected by 
the people. They contract for teachers, and make reports to the 
County Superintendent of school property, moneys, etc., within 
their jurisdiction. Every city and incorporated town, by an act 
approved December 2, 1869, was constituted a school district, 
and placed under the management and control of a board pf 
not less than three nor more than nine trustees. In 1872, how- 
ever, the office of school director was abolished. 

The School Fund comprises the proceeds of United States 
land-grants, escheated estates, special State appropriations, be- 
quests, and of moneys paid for exemption from military duty. 
In addition, an annual appropriation of one-fifth of the entire 
revenue is made, and a poll-tax of $1.50 is imposed for the 
maintenance of public schools. The School Fund for 1873 was 
$524,452.40, and for 1874, $352,673.92. 

Trustees are required to provide separate schools for white 
and colored children, unless parents and guardians consent that 
they shall be taught together. 

Schools are divided into first, second, third, and fourth grades, 
according to the branches pursued. The school day comprises 
not less than six hours, and the school month all the days of 
the calendar month, except Saturdays and Sundays. 

County Superintendents may appoint suitable persons in 
various parts of their respective counties to examine teachers 
for public schools. No text-book can be adopted without first 
receiving the approval of the State Board of Education. 

December 14, 1872, the Board of Education passed an Act 
instructing superintendents of education and township trustees 
to close all free public schools where the necessary funds for the 
payment of teachers were not provided. The State Super- 
intendent in his last report, spoke of many schools having been 
closed. " The financial depression,*' he says, " experienced by 
all branches of State Go.vernment for the last year (1873), has 
been specially embarrassing to the Public School System." It is 
stated that this untoward condition of affairs is due to the fact 
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that the State has devoted to other purposes $1,250,000, belong- 
ing to the School Fund. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

The State Board of Education at its last session — last winter 
— passed a number of acts, of which the following are the main 
points : 

First. — County superintendents can be removed by the State 
Superintendent for malfeasance in office, incompetency, immo- 
rality, or drunkenness. 

Second, — County superintendents shall receive three dollars 
per day, pay when employed. 

Third, — The day of holding the General State election is de- 
clared a legal holiday for teachers in free public schools. 

Fourth, — Hereafter the scholastic month is to consist of 
twenty school days. 

Fifth, — The members of the Board of Regents receive three 
dollars per diem, for not more than eight days a year. 

In addition to the above, provision was made for establishing 
a State Normal School and University for the education of 
colored teachers and students at Marion. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

Inasmuch as Alabama kept no general educational statistics 
.during the war, it is impossible to indicate by figures what pro- 
gress has been made during ten years. Furthermore, the sta- 
tistics for 1873 are incomplete, omitting many things of interest. 
The number of white children in the State is given at 235,600; 
colored children, 169,139. The pay of County Superintendents 
amounted to $4,500. The amount apportioned to Normal 
Schools was $9,750. The school statistics for 1 872-^73 are as 
follows: school population, 403,735 ; number of white children 
enrolled, 61,942 ; number of colored children enrolled, 41,673; 
average attendance of white children, 45,521 ; average attend- 
ance of colored children, 28,406 ; total teachers for white schools, 
1,820; total teachers for colored schools, 830; total number of 
schools in State, 2,561. 
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J. C. Corbin, State Superintendent of Public Instruction in Arkansas, was bom 
March 26, 1833, in Chillicothe, Ohio, and graduated from the Ohio State University 
at Athens in 1853. He at one time edited the Colored Citizen in Cincinnati, and 
was employed on the Little Rock Republican newspaper when elected State Super- 
intendent in November 1872. His term of office is four years. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Arkansas was admitted into the Union as a State in 1836. 
Her first Constitution contained a clause to the effect that the 
General Assembly should provide by law for the School lands, 
and " encourage intellectual, scientific, and agricultural improve- 
ments.** The State received 886,460 acres of land for Common 
Schools, and 46,080 acres for a University. Still no system of 
Public Schools was inaugurated in the State, and educational 
matters remained in a backward condition. In 1854, eighteen 
years after Arkansas had been admitted into the Union, there 
were only forty Public Schools in the entire State, and the then 
State School Commissioners complained of " the indifference 
that pervaded the public mind on the subject of education.** 
Because of this indifference and defective and fraudulent legis- 
lation, the land grants from the General Government were sadly 
mismanaged, if not squandered, so that, what should have been 
a permanent School Fund, amounting in 1870, to between two 
millions and three millions of dollars, aggregated only $35,192. 
During and immediately following the war, the educational in- 
terests of Arkansas were almost wholly neglected. The pres- 
ence of contending armies and the impoverishment of the people 
acted as an embargo against intellectual growth and develop- 
ment ; most of the literary institutions were closed ; many of the 
buildings had been destroyed, and altogether the educational 
outlook was decidedly discouraging. So far, however, from 
giving themselves over to despondency, the people shared in the 
hew spirit and vigor which characterized the Southern States 
after the war. Governor Murphy wrote in his message to the 
General Assembly in 1866, " No State in the Union is at present 
►ehind Arkansas in educational provision ; but never in the 
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history of the State, have the people indicated a stronger desire 
for the establishment of a thorough system of School Education 
at the public expense. The people are beginning to feel that 
ignorance is a crime, deeply injurious to the peace and happi- 
ness of society, for which, not only parents, but the Government 
also, are responsible/* Two years later (1868), a new Constitu- 
tion was adopted, making it the duty of the General Assembly 
to establish and maintain Free Schools ; to provide for the im- 
provement and conservation of all educational laiid grants to 
the State, and to provide for a State University with an agri- 
cultural department. The new Constitution further made it 
obligatory on parents to send their children to school at least 
three years — between the ages of five and eighteen years, or to 
instruct them at home. 

REMODELING THE SCHOOL LAWS. 

In accordance with these provisions of the Constitution, the 
Legislature during the next year (1868-9), inaugurated a new 
School System. After a two years* trial the State Superinten- 
dent reported that the new system had operated admirably. 
The work of organizing School Districts had progressed until 
most of the townships contained one or more. Vigorous efforts 
were being put forth on every hand to build suitable school- 
houses, secure increased school facilities, and to keep schools 
open for a longer period than three months during the year. 
Two years later, however, or at the beginning of 1873, the same 
Superintendent reported that the Free School System of the 
State so auspiciously inaugurated, and so successfully carried 
forward during the first two years of its history, had been seri- 
ously embarrassed and well-nigh destroyed by the mistaken 
policy of the Legislature in limiting the amount of local school 
tax that might be levied in country districts to one-half of one 
per cent. ; and in cities and towns to three-fourths of one per 
cent, on the taxable property of the district. The Legislature 
had likewise authorized the issue of interest-bearing certificates 
and made them receivable for school taxes ; as a consequence, 
the School Fund, both State and District, was paid in paper 
with half its par value. This depreciation, with the curtailment 
of local taxation, so crippled a large portion of the school dis- 
tricts that it was impossible for them to support even a three 
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months' school. Teachers paid in scrip, which they could not 
dispose of except at a ruinous discount, became disgusted and 
left the State. 

The Superintendent added, "there are other influences or 
agencies which have contributed to hinder and embarrass the 
school work during the past two years, but those mentioned 
have operated most disastrously. From a condition of vigorous 
growth of popular sentiment in favor of the system, there has 
come to be a sickly, feeble, and hesitating state of feeling 
among the people in respect to the Free School enterprise." 

THE PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The Legislature of 1873-4 responded to the appeal of the 
Superintendent and others, and passed a new school law repeal- 
ing all other acts, and expressly stipulating that a per capita tax 
of one dollar should be assessed on every male inhabitant over 
twenty-one years of age in each county, and paid into the State 
Treasury as a revenue for the support of Common Schools. 
The other features of the new Act are as follows: 

The State Superuitendent is elected for four years, and re- 
ceives an annual salary of thirty-five hundred dollars in State 
scrip. His duties are similar to those of other State Superin- 
tendents. 

The State Board of Educatiofi consists of the Trustees of the 
Arkansas Industrial University and the State Superintendent, 
who is the President. This Board is empowered to legislate and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting Common 
Schools, and the general educational interests of the State. All 
such acts may be altered, amended, or repealed by the Legisla- 
ture. The Board is required to make the necessary provisions 
for establishing and maintaining separate schools for white and 
colored children. The Constitutional provision for compulsory 
education has never been carried out. 

The County Superintendents number seventy-three, and receive 
an annual salary in scrip of from two hundred to five hundred 
dollars, according to the population of the county. They are 
elected for one year by the School Trustees of the respective 
counties. They are required to be persons ** of literary and 
scientific attainments, of moral character, and skilled in the art 
of conducting schools," and to take an oath ** that they will 
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never countenance or aid secession, and will endeavor to incul- 
cate in the minds of youths, sentiments of patriotism and loy- 
alty." The County Superintendents issue three grades of 
certificates to teachers, holding semi-annual examinations at the 
County-seat for applicants, who are charged one dollar each. 
They superintend the Teachers' Institutes, furnish suitable text- 
books for schools, and are forbidden to apportion the School 
Revenue to any district in which a Common School was not 
taught three months by a qualified teacher during the previous 
school year. 

District TrusteeSt one for each district, are elected annually 
and have full charge of the local educational interests of their 
respective districts. The penalty for not serving when elected 
Trustee is twenty-five dollars. 

Teachers are forbidden to permit the use of any sectarian 
books in their schools. The penalty for insulting a teacher in 
the presence of pupils is twenty-five dollars. 

The Common School Fund is derived from lands granted by 
the United States, gifts, or devises, fines, escheats, from the 
one dollar /^r capita tax on every male inhabitant, and from so 
much of the ordinary annual revenues of the State as may here- 
after be .set apart for the maintenance of Free Common 
Schools. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

The Legislature of 1873 passed a revenue law which forbids 
the State Auditor to draw any warrant in favor of the schools 
on any fund derived from the general revenue of the State. 
This, as interpreted by the Attorney-General, " tied up *' the 
proceeds of the State two-mill tax, leaving available for distri- 
bution only the interest on the permanent School Fund and the 
capitation tax, and reducing the fund to be apportioned from 
$210,000 to $SS,ooo, which latter amount was apportioned by 
the State Superintendent, and paid out. During the recent 
troubles in the State, a special session of the Legislature was 
called, which passed an Act authorizing the Auditor to draw his 
warrants in favor of the several counties for their proportion of 
the $155,000, and that amount was accordingly so paid out. 
The special session also passed an Act to prevent frauds in the 
disbursements of school revenues, by requiring county treasurers 
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to keep a registry of school warrants paid, contracts with teach- 
ers to be made in triplicate, statements to be published, etc. 

State Superintendent Corbin writes us : "A decision of our 
Supreme Court, making the district tax payable in scrip instead 
of currency, has about destroyed our School System. Scrip 
now, in the summer of 1874, is worth only twenty-five per cent, 
of par." 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

The State Superintendent sends us the following statistics for 1873-4 : 

Number of Normal Schools in the State 2 

School-houses erected during the year 114 

Cost of the same $57,027 75 

Estimated total value of school-houses $297,764 00 

Whites of school age 56,784 

Colored *' " 37*293 

Pupils enrolled in the schools 59>5S7 

Male Teachers employed 1,161 

Average Wages. $160 Scrip. 

Female Teachers employed 1,481 

Average Wages. $120 Scrip. 

Amount Permanent State School Fund in State Scrip $25,000 

Legal school age 5 to 15 years. 

Total receipts for school purposes $258,456 09 

Total expenditures. $246,699 29 



Nothing can be better for a neighborhood than to inspire in 
it an enthusiasm for the common schools. This is a right kind 
of pride. And if it cures meanness and stinginess in dealing 
with teachers, and school committees, and schools, it will go far 
not only to ennoble the young, but to convert the old, and make 
them better parents and better citizens. 



One of the distinguished teachers of a neighboring State was 
recently toasted by his affectionate pupils. The Professor 
(Root by name) is the possessor of very red hair. They scorched 
him thus: "The garden beet — a red root with a green top; 
our Professor — a green Root with a red top." 



CALIFORNIA. 

Hon. H. N. Bolander is the Superintendent of Public Instruction in California. 
His post-office address is San Francisco. All efforts to ascertain anything from him 
regarding educational matters in the State have, so far, proved unavailing. He was 
kind enough to forward us his tickets when running for the office, but we have been 
constantly writing him from the 22d of May until the present time, September loth 
(enclosing numerous prepaid envelopes), for material or data. for this volume, without 
eliciting a single response. We should infer that he is dead, did his name not 
appear upon the August number of the California Teacher as publisher. Report 
credits Mr. Bolander with being more interested in politics than in the educational 
interests and welfare of California, which probably accounts for his silence in this 
case. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

California was admitted into the Union in 1850. Her 
Constitution stipulated that the proceeds of all lands donated 
by the United States, for educational purposes, should be invio- 
lably set aside for that purpose, and enjoined the Legislature to 
provide a system of common schools. The Legislature forth- 
with proceeded to do so, and from 1852, when the system went 
into operation, to 1865, inclusive, $5,825,133 were expended by 
the State for educational purposes. Various modifications were 
made in the school laws from year to year, particularly in 1863, 
until 1867, when free schools were thoroughly established through 
the State, and the most ample provisions made for the education 
of youth. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

During the past year (1874) the school system has been con- 
siderably amended by the Legislature, and embraces the follow- 
ing main features : 

Tlie State Superintendent of Instruction is elected for four 
years. He collects and compiles the school statistics of the 
State, reports annually to the Comptroller before the loth of 
August the total number of children in the State between five 
and seventeen years of age, apportions the school fund, and per- 
forms the other duties incidental to a Superintendent's position. 

Tlu Stute Board of Education consists of the Governor, the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Principal of the State 
Normal School, and the School Superintendents of San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Santa Clara, Alameda, Sonoma, and San Joaquin 
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Counties. They prescribe rules. for the examinationof teachers, 
and the government of the public schools and district school libra- 
ries, select the books for district libraries, and enforce the use of 
a uniform series of textbooks in the public schools, except in 
incorporated cities and towns. They meet not less than twice 
a year at the call of the Secretary, and their actual traveling ex- 
penses are paid by the State. 

Boards of Education are elected in cities under the provisions 
of special statutes. 

County Superintendents are elected for two years, and receive 
such salary as the respective Boards of Supervisors may deter- 
mine. No School Superintendent who receives a salary of 
$i,5CXD, or more, per annum, can teach or engage in any 
other avocation that can conflict with his duties as Superintend- 
ent. The County Superintendents apportion the school moneys 
of each school district, visit each school in their county at least 
twice a year, preside over Teachers* Institutes, and report every 
year to the State Superintendent the number of children be- 
tween five and seventeen years old. For every school not vis- 
ited at least once in each year, the Board of Supervisors must, 
on proof thereof, deduct $io from the Superintendent's salary. 

The State Board of Exa^ninatioji comprises the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction and four teachers, holding State educa- 
tional diplomas, appointed by him. The latter receive a salary 
of $200 each. This board grants life diplomas. State diplomas for 
six years, and State certificates, respectively for four years, 
three years, and two years. 

The County Board of Examination comprises the County 
Superintendent and not less than three teachers appointed by 
him. They grant certificates of three grades, and are entitled 
to $3 per day, and traveling expenses. 

The Boards of Trustees in school districts and Boards of Edu- 
cation in cities, employ and fix the compensation of teachers, 
exclude from school children under six years of age, and con- 
trol the schools and the school property within their respect- 
ive jurisdictions. They expend the Library Fund, and are 
responsible for the care and preservation of the school libraries. 

Separate Schools must be provided for children of African or 
Indian descent. Unless they are so provided by the trustees, 
then these children must be admitted into the white schools. 
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All schools^ unless otherwise provided by special statute 
must be divided into first, second, and third grades. 

Women over twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States and of California, are eligible to all educational 
offices within the State, except those from which they are ex- 
cluded by the Constitution. 

All certificates given by County or City Boards of Examina- 
tion must be granted only upon actual' examination. 

Any parent, guardian, or other person who insults or abuses 
any teacher in the presence of the school, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be liable to a fine of not less than $io nor 
more than $ioo. Any person who willfully disturbs any public 
school or any public school meeting, is liable to a fine of not 
less than $io nor more than $ioo. 

The School Fund consists of bonds of the State of California, 
bearing legal interest, and amounting to $1,417,500. In March, 
1874, there was in the State Treasury, subject to apportionment, 
$316,630.94, derived from the following sources: 

Interest on school lands ^ ZZ^ 244 33 

" " bonds held in trust ., 44,280 00 

Property tax 239. 630 94 

The counties levy in addition to this gi school tax. 

An important measure, known as the Tuttle bill, which 
became a law in 1874, provides for an expenditure of fully 
$i,oco,ooo for school purposes, or nearly four times as much 
as the: schools received during 1872 or 1873. It fixes $500 as 
the minimum amount of school funds which every district must 
receive for every teacher assigned it. For every one hundred 
census children, or fraction thereof, of not less than fifteen, one 
teacher must be assigned to a district. In other words, a dis- 
trict having from fifteen to one hundred and fourteen census 
children is entitled to one teacher ; a district with more than 
one hundred and fourteen and less than two hundred and 
fifteen, is entitled to two teachers, etc. For every teacher to 
which a district is thus found to be entitled, the district must 
receive $500. Provisions are made that the school revenue be 
at least large enough to give $500 to each district for every 
teacher assigned it. But for most, if not all, counties, the school 
revenue will be large enough to leave a balance after $500 have 
been apportioned to each district. This balance must be 
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apportioned, in proportion to the number of census children, 
among the districts having not less than fifty census children. 
The average monthly wages of male teachers in California is 
$84 28 ; female, $63 37. 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

In addition to remodeling the school laws, the Legislature, 
last winter (1874), passed an act, which took effect in July, com- 
pelling parents and guardians to yearly send all well children 
between eight and fourteen years old, under their control, to 
school two-thirds of the time during which a public school may 
be taught. The children taught at home or in private schools 
may be excepted from the operation of the law by the proper 
educational authorities. The penalty for the first violation of the 
law is a fine of not more than $20, for every subsequent offense 
not less than $20 nor more than $50. 



TEN years' progress. 

i863-'64. 

School districts 684 . . 

Whole number of schools 

Number of male teachers 

Number of female teachers 

Average number of children belonging to 

public schools. 

Number of pupils in public schools. .... 

Number of pupils in private schools 

Amount paid teachers' salaries $328,338 02. . 

Total amount paid for school libraries 

and apparatus. • $2,271 97. . 

Total expenditures for school purposes. .$483,407 49. • 
Total receipts for school purposes $581,055 77. . 



754.. 

535- 
464* • 

22,965.. 

29,416. . 

9,158.. 



1873-74. 

1,462 

1,863 

882 

1,454 

72,972 

97,681 

12,507 

.$1,434,366 93 

$29,245 18 
.$2,113,356 25 
.$2,551,79907 



CONNECTICUT. 

BiRDSEY Grant Northrop, Secretary of the Connecticut State Board of Educa- 
tion, was born in Kent, Litchfield County, Conn., July i8, 1817. He graduated at 
Yale College in 1841, and at Yale Theological Seminary in 1845. ^^^ ^^^ years 
from March, 1847, he was pastor of the Congregational Church in Saxonville, Mass., 
and for the next ten years (with one exception). Agent of the Massachusetts Board 
of Education. He became Secretary of the Connecticut Board of Education Jan. 
1st, 1867, and has since been actively engaged in that State, except for six months 
in 1871-2, which he spent in Europe for rest and the recovery of impaired health. 
Under his supervision the schools of Connecticut have made progress. 

EDUCATION IN PAST YEARS. 

The present system of public schools originated in the prac- 
tice of the first settlers of the towns which composed the colo- 
nies of Connecticut and New Haven, before any law was enacted 
for the regulation and support of educational institutions. 
Records show that a .school existed in New Haven in 1639 ; and 
three years later an appropriation of thirty pounds was granted 
to a school in Hjirtford, as one of the established interests of that 
place. The first code enacted by the Connecticut colony, that of 
1650, provided that every township of fifty householders shoirid 
appoint a teacher to ** instruct all such children as should resort 
to him, to read and write.** A township of one hundred famih'es 
was required to maintain a grammar school. Later, grammar 
schools were organized in each county, and land was granted for 
their support. In 1766, towns were authorized to divide them- 
selves into proper districts for keeping their schools. In 
1798, School Societies were invested with the control of the 
schools. Under their management, the means of education 
were unequally distributed over the State, and the standard of 
education was lowered. Their property and obligations were 
finally transferred to towns. The school fund of Connecticut is 
largely derived from the sale of lands, now the Northwestern 
part of Ohio, which were embraced in its original charter. The 
money thus received, amounted to $1,200,000. Under careful 
management it was nearly doubled by 1849, although about 
that time nearly $98,000 were annually expended for school pur- 
poses. The income for 1874, was $132,848. The Commission- 
er of this fund was, until 1849, ^x-officio Superintendent of 
Common Schools. In that year the office was transferred to the 
Principal of the State Normal School, then just established. In 
1865, this regulation was again changed, and the oflfice is now 

2 
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held by Hon. B. G. Northrop, under the title of Secretary of the 
Board of Education. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In 1 87 1, the General Assembly appointed a committee to re- 
vise the laws relating to education. The report of the commit- 
tee was adopted in the next year, and the following are the 
main features of the law as it now stands : 

First, — Those having charge of children between the ages of 
eight and fourteen years, are required to have them instructed 
in the ordinary English branches, at least three months in a year, 
and six weeks of this tuition must be consecutive. Children 
physically or mentally unable to study are exempted from the 
provisions of this act. The penalty of noncompliance with these 
provisions is a weekly fine of five dollars, for a term not exceed- 
ing thirteen weeks in any one year. 

Second, — Any person employing a child who has not been in- 
structed as above, to labor in any business, shall be liable to a 
fine of one hundred dollars. 

Third, — The Selectmen may bind children whose parents ha- 
bitually neglect them, to some suitable charitable institution, or 
to some proper master, until they become of age. 

Fourth, — The police shall arrest truants, and habitual truants 
mav be committed to some house of reformation. 

Fifth, — The general control of the schools is intrusted to the 
Stiite Board of Education, consisting of the Governor, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and four persons appointed by the General As- 
sembly, and holding office for four years. The Board appoints 
a socretar>% who has general supervision of the schools. His 
salary is three thousand dollars per annum, and his traveling 
expenses, not exceeding five hundred a year. 

Sixth, — Schools shall be maintained for at least thirty weeks 
each year in districts where the school population exceeds 
twonty-thrco. In other districts schools shall be open twenty- 
four weeks, except that no school is required to be held in dis- 
tricts where the average attendance is less than eight. Towns 
shall likewise have power to establish high schools which shall be 
under the supervision of a committee appointed for that purpose. 

SiX'iPtth, — Each town shall elect a Board of School Visitors, 
consisting of six or nine members, who shall regulate the studies 
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and discipline of the schools. They shall examine all persons 
desiring to teach, and give certificates to those they deem quali- 
fied to instruct children in the ordinary English branches and 
in drawing. They shall select the text-books for schools, which 
shall not be changed oftener than once in five years. 

Eighth. — If a district, or a town maintaining a high school, 
shall contribute ten dollars to establish a school library, or to 
obtain necessary apparatus, a like sum shall be paid to it by the 
State Treasurer, who shall further annually pay five dollars for 
this purpose if an equal amount be contributed by the town. 
Districts containing a school population of more than one hun- 
dred, can draw multiples of these sums, at the rate of one appro- 
priation for each one hundred pupils in attendance at school. 

Ninth, — The income of the school fund shall be distributed 
among those districts which have maintained schools according 
to the law, in proportion to the number of children between four 
and sixteen years of age; in addition to this, the Comptroller of 
the State shall pay the town the sum of one dollar and fifty 
cents for each child of legal school age. The balance of money 
necessary for the support of the schools shall be paid by the 
towns. 

STATISTICS FOR 1 873-/4. 

School districts in the State i, 502 

School-houses erected during the year 34 

Cost of the same '. . . $226,705 78 

Number of teachers employed 2,957 

Number of pupils registered in the schools, winter term. . 1 14,857 

Average daily attendance, winter term 67, 172 

Average length of public schools 174. 1 8 days 

Total receipts $1,542,489 20 

Total expenditure 1,477,442 72 

TEN YEARS PROGRESS. 

YBAH 1864. TBAB 1874. 

Children enumerated 110,491.... 132,908 

Children registered, winter term 76,207 .... 95» 199 

Average attendance, winter term 54,468 .... 67, 1 72 

Wages of male teachers $28 74 ... . 69 03 

Wages of female teachers 1682.... 3^ 05 

Amount expended for building and repair- 
ing school-houses $33> 500. . , . 280,666 

Amount raised for support of schools 390,454 .... i» 542»489- 



DELAWARE. 

There Is no Superintendent of Public Instruction in Delaware. 
EDUCATION IN THE PAST, 

Delaware was one of the original thirteen States of the 
Union. Her Constitution contained this provision : " The 
Legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, provide by 
law for establishing schools and promoting arts and sciences." 
In 1796, an act was passed ** to create a fund sufficient to estab- 
lish schools." This fund was increased by subsequent legisla- 
tion in 1797, 1 8 16, 1 82 1, and in other years. In 1829 the 
Legislature passed a bill to provide for free schools. The chief 
feature of the proposed system was ** to put the whole matter of 
education in the hands of the people.** This act was vari- 
ously changed and amended in 1830, 1832, 1833, and in 1835. 
In 1837, the income of the United States Surplus Revenue 
Fund was appropriated for the benefit of the school districts. 
In 1 861, the Legislature authorized the school committees to 
levy an annual tax in each of the districts of New Castle of $75, 
since raised to $ICX); in the districts of Kent County, the 
sum of $50 ; and in the districts of Sussex County, the sum 
of $30 ; to be applied to the support of schools. Certain 
special provisions and limitations were made for repairing 
school-houses and for particular districts. An attempt was made 
during the legislative session of 1873 ^^ P^s a new law provid- 
ing for a thorough supervision of the schools, for annual reports 
of the condition of the schools to be made to the Governor or 
Legislature, and for giving to the colored population their pro 
rata share of the school fund. The act, which consisted of sev- 
enteen sections, further provided for State and County Boards 
of School Commissioners. 

« • 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The bill was, however, defeated, and it is noteworthy th'at the 

school system adopted forty-five years ago is substantially in 

''e in Delaware to-day. The act of 1829 — only slightly modi- 

the Legislature at various times — is the present school 

'he following are its main features : 
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The State is divided into school districts, and all questions 
relating to the schools are left entirely in the hands of the in- 
habitants of these districts, whose votes decide whether there 
shall be a school or not, and whose only connection with the 
State authorities comes from a provision, that a certain minimum 
amount of school tax must be raised by each district in order to 
entitle it to xtspro rata share of the school fund. 

Persons qualified to vote for State representatives hold an 
annual meeting, on the first Saturday in April, at two o'clock in 
the afternoon. Any number of voters constitute a quorum, and 
their acts are valid. The school-voters decide what sum shall 
be raised for the ensuing year, by tax, for school purposes, and 
they then vote by ballot ** for a tax," or "against a tax." the 
majority deciding. If the majority of the voters be ** against a 
tax," the sum so resolved to be raised may be raised by sub- 
scription. 

The School Committees make assessment lists for their respect- 
ive districts ; such lists consist of the rates of all white persons 
over twenty-one years old, of the rates of personal property of all 
the white inhabitants of the district, and of the clear rental 
value of all the assessable real estate in the district owned by 
white persons. 

The School Committees furthermore determine sites, provide 
school-houses, keeping them in repair, and supplying them with 
furniture and fuel, and provide schools for as long a period as their 
funds will enable them to employ teachers. They receive, col- 
lect, and apply all moneys, appoint collectors for the districts, 
and annually, at the stated meetings, make a detailed report of 
their receipts and expenditures. They receive no emoluments, 
but are allowed by law one dollar per term or three cents per 
mile, for attendance before the State Auditor. 

The law stipulates that the Governor shall, yearly, before the 
1st of March, appoint a Superintendent of free schools in each 
county. Such Superintendents, however, have no real power or 
duties beyond supplying forms for the collecting of information 
and reporting to the General Assembly. They receive no pay 
other than postage and traveling expenses, and so far as we are 
able to learn the office of County Superintendent exists more 
in name than in fact. 

Notwithstanding the negroes have been emancipated, no pro- 
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vision is made for their education by the State law. A benevo- 
lent society called ** The Delaware Association for the Moral 
Improvement and Education of the Colored People," and the 
Frccdmcn's Bureau, have contributed materially to the educa- 
tion of the emancipated blacks. The proposed new school law, 
which was defeated in 1873, made provision for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of colored schools. 

The School Fund of Delaware is derived from the income 
arising from the investment of Delaware's share of the ** Surplus 
Revenue " distributed by the United States to the several 
btatcs, together with a portion of the proceeds arising from cer- 
tam State fees and licenses. A part of this fund is divided 
among the counties equally. The remainder is apportioned 
among the several counties according to the white population,, as 
ascertained by the census of 1830. The amount apportioned in 
1872, was about $3o,cxx>. 

SCHOOL SYSTEM OF WILMINGTON. 

faras ed'"^^^" ^^^ ^^ regarded as separated from the State,^so 
actm f ^ ^<^nal matters are concerned, inasmuch as special en- 
the citv h ^ ^'^ benefit have been passed from time to time, and 

haQ tv,^^ P^^gressed educationally while the rest of the State 

*»as made litfl^ ^^ 

Public Ed • ^^vancement. The charter of the Board of 

limitation th f-^" Wilmington, which would have expired by 
The public h^^^*^' ^^^ renewed by the Legislature in 1872, 
this board, wh ^^ ^ ^^ *^^ ^*^^ ^"^^ placed by law in charge of 
three years. Th ^ ^*^*y members are elected by the citizens for 
city, one-third f ^ \^^ chosen from each of the ten wards of the 
which, while it Ir ^ rnembers are elected each year, a plan 
citizens, averts s ^^^ ^^^ board in close dependence on the 
essential to the "^^ry changes, and secures the permanence 
tion organizes ev^^^^^^ ^^ ^"^ system. The Board of Educa- 
Treasurcr, and Su ^^^- ^P^i'> electing a President, Secretary, 
mington is known ^^'^^'^^^'^^^"^ ^^^^^ Schools in the city. Wil- 
tricts having been ^^ ^^^ school district, eleven and a half dis- 
to their ^r^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^soUdated. The old districts are entitled 

schools; all are graded "^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^'*"'^' '^^^''^ "^^^ ^"^ district 
year. There ar ' . ^''^y-^wo weeks comprise the scholas- 

o libraries connected with the schools. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 
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The school statistics furnished in the public reports of Dela- 
ware are very meagre, and inasmuch as the Legislature meets 
only once in two years, no returns for the whole State have 
been made public later than for the year 1872. We subjoin 
some of them : 

^ 1863-64. 1872-73. 

Number of school districts '", .... 381 

Number of schools in operation 306 .... 349 

Number of months in operation .... 2, 563 

Number of scholars i4>756 .... 18, 780 

At the beginning of 1874, the Delaware Association for the 
Moral Improvement and Education of the Colored People had 
twenty-five schools under its care through the State. Writing 
about that time, the Actuary of -the Association, Mr. A. C. 
Peckham^ said ** There seems to be greater interest manifested 
in the education of the colored people of the State^than at any 
time before, and the colored people themselves are more 
unitedly working for their object." \ 



A PENSION-LIST for faithful teachers worn in the service 
would not be an unpleasant thing. The alumni of Michigan 
University have proposed an equivalent in one case. They are 
about to raise a fund of $25,000 to endow a '* Williams Profes- 
sorship,** the object being to make a generous provision for 
Prof. George P. Williams, the oldest professor in the institution, 
who must soon become disabled by age from further active duty. 



Scientific men, as well as theologians, sometimes find it 
very difficult to avoid the charge of ** ambiguity.** An amusing 
instance is the case of Prof. Huxley, who wrote an ** Essay 
on the Physical Basis of Life,** which he designed as a protest 
against Materialism. But the public generally regards it as an 
argument in favor of Materialism. Was Talleyrand jesting 
when he uttered his famous bon mot, that the object of language 
is to conceal thought ? 



FLORIDA. 

Hon. Jonathan C. Gibbs (^colored]. Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Florida, was bom in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 2ist, 1831. In 1852 he graduated from 
Dartmouth College, and from thence went to Princeton, N. J., where he studied 
theology. He was sent South in 1863, as the accredited agent of the Old Schoc^ 
General As:$embly of the Presbyterian Church, to organize schools and churches 
among the freedmen on the Atlantic seaboard. For four years he filled the office 
of Secretary of State under Gov. Read. In 1872, he was appointed by Gov. Haxt 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for four years. Gov. Hart dying in the second 
year of his administration, his successor, Gov. Steams, reappointed Mr. Gibbs. 



EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

In 1839, SIX years before the admission of Florida into the 
Union as a State, a constitution was adopted which provided 
that the lands reserved for " the use of schools and seminaries 
of learning ** should be held inviolate, and a like provision was 
contained in the constitution of 1865. Little revenue how- 
ever appears to have been derived from the fund created by 
the sale of these lands, and little general interest was taken in 
the Common Sch^l System until 1869, when a law was passed 
creating the offices of State and County Superintendents. 

Under efficient supervision, and stimulated by the interest in 
education evinced by all classes, the schools have increased in 
number and efficiency. The first State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction was Hon. C. Thurston Chase, who, in 1 87 1, 
was succeeded by Hon. Charles Beecher, the predecessor of the 
present incumbent, Hon. J. C. Gibbs. 

The principal resources of Florida for educational purposes 
are, the interest derived from the sale of school lands, a tax of 
not less than one mill on the dollar of all taxable property in 
the State, fines collected under penal laws of the State, and 
twent>'-five per cent, on the sales of public lands belonging to 
the State. Of the school lands, iio>ooo acres have been sold, 
leaving a balance o( nearly 594,000. In addition to this. 
Congress granted over 83,000 acres of land for the support 
of two seminaries, and about half of this amount has been 
disposed of. 
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PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The school law of Florida provides for the establishment of 
a uniform system of public instruction, ifree to all residents of 
the State, between the ages of four and twenty-one years. The 
following are its principal features : 

First. — The officers of the Department of Public Instruction 
consist of a State Superintendent, a State Board of Education, 
a Board of Public Instruction for each county, a Superintendent 
of Schools for each county, local school trustees, treasurers, 
and agents. The salary of the State Superintendent is $2,000 
a year; that of County Superintendents averages $300. 

Second. — Boards of Public Instruction and Boards of TrustcJes, 
consist of not more than five members. 

Third. — Every school officer, before receiving any school 
money or property, shall give bonds, with two good sureties, 
for double the amount that will be liable to come into his hahds 
at any one time. 

Fourth. — Each county constitutes a school district. 

Fifth. — The Superintendent of Public Instruction holds office 
for four years. He is, ex officio ^ President of the State Board of 
Education, which has control of all public school lands and 
funds, and has power to remove subordinate officers. It con- 
sists of the Superintendent, Secretary of State, Treasurer, and 
Attorney-General 

Sixth. — In the Boards of Public Instruction for Counties 
is vested the title of all school property. They have the 
power to locate schools, examine candidates, and grant certifi- 
cates to teachers. A Board has not power to make contracts 
with any of its members, except for the purchase of school 
sites. 

Seventh. — County superintendents are required to visit each 
school at least once during a term, and to examine into its 
discipline and system of instruction. They have power to 
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select trustees and suspend or revoke teachers* certificates for 
sufficient cause, giving notice to the authority which issued the 
certificate, and notifying the teacher of the right of appeal, and 
to whom such appeal should be made. 

Eighth. — School trustees are to take special charge of the 
management of the schools over which they have been ap- 
pointed, and inspect them once a month to see that the pro- 
gress made and the order preserved are satisfactory. They are 
also to attend to the construction and repair of school buildings 
and furniture, and to procure a proper supply of text-books and 
apparatus. 

Ninth. — Teachers' certificates granted by a Board of Public 
Instruction are good for one year in the county in which 
they are issued. The State Superintendent may grant certifi- 
cates to graduates of the Department of Teaching, and to 
eminently successful teachers, to be good during a year in any 
part of the State. Certificates are of three grades, and the 
standard of qualification is to be fixed by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

Tenth. — Reading the Bible, and short devotional exercises 
of a non-sectarian character, at the opening of schools, are not 
prohibited, but attendance at such exercises is not compulsory. 

Eleventh. — One half day in each week may be devoted to 
instruction in needle-work or manual labor. 

Twelfth. — All matters of difference arising between school 
officers and teachers shall be submitted to two arbitrators, 
chosen one by each party. If the two cannot agree, they shall 
choose a third, and the decision of any two of them shall be 
binding. 

ThirteentJu — The Florida State Agricultural College, de- 
signed to teach such branches of learning as are related to 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, is established by law, and 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction is, ex officio^ President 
of the College. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

The organization of the Common School System in Florida is 
of so comparatively recent a date that we are unable to give a 
view of the progress made during ten years. The following are 
the latest educational statistics : 

Year 1873-74. 

School Districts in the State 39. 

School-houses erected during the year 24. 

Cost of the same Average $300. 

Total value of school-houses $250,000. 

Pupils enrolled in the schools 27,000. 

Average daily attendance 1 8,coo. 

Number of school officers 500. 

Male Teachers employed 1 50. 

Average wages $35. 

Female Teachers employed 350. 

Average wages $35. 

Amount of State School Fund $300,000. 

Number of illiterate children About 60,000. 

Legal school age 4 to 2 1 years. 

Average cost of schooling for each scholar $3.28. 

Number of White scholars in public schools 6,000. 

** ** ** in private schools 3,000. 

Number of Colored scholars in public schools 12,000. 

Total receipts for school purposes |i6o,ooo. 

Total expenditures $160,000. 



GEORGIA. 

Hon. G. J. Orr, State School Commissioner, was born in Anderson, S. C, 1819, 
and early removed to Jackson County, Georgia. He spent the first years of his lifie 
on his father's farm, and at the age of twenty, opened a Latin grammar for the first 
time. Five years later (1844) he graduated at Emory College, with high distinction. 
He had previously spent two years at the University of Georgia, in a class which has 
furnished many distinguished men to the country. Soon after graduating Professor On 
was appointed Tutor of the Latin language at Emory College. Subsequently he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Mathematics in the same institution, which position he filled with 
great acceptance for eighteen years. In 1867, he resigned to become President of the 
Southern Masonic Female College, at Covington, Georgia. After four years of ardu- 
ous labor there he was elected Professor of Mathematics in Oglethorpe Universitf. 
Having filled this chair during one year, he was called by Governor Smith to the 
position of School Commissioner for the State of Georgia. The present Sdiool Law 
of the State was drafted by him. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Georgia was one of the original thirteen States ratifying the 
Constitution of the United States. Her original Constitution 
(1777) contained a proviso to the effect that schools should 
be erected in each county, and supported at the general expense 
of the State. In 1783, the Legislature donated one thousand 
acres of land to each county for the support of free schools ; in 
1784, forty thousand acres for the endowment of a University, 
and in 1792, five thousand dollars for the endowment of an 
academy in every county in the State. While there was more 
or less educational legislation during the fifty years that fol- 
lowed, the cause of education made very slow progress. In 
1845, ^"d again in 1856, vigorous but unsuccessful efforts were 
made to establish a system of Common Schools, open alike to 
rich and poor, supported by public tax, and administered by 
district, county, and State commissioners. The new Constitu- 
tion of 1868, however, provided for the organization of a thor- 
ough system of general education, to be forever free to all chil- 
dren of the State. A General School Law was enacted in 1 870, 
and variously amended in 1872. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

This act is now in force in Georgia, and contains the follow- 
ing main features : 
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The State School Commissioner is appointed by the Governor, 
with the consent of the Senate, for four years, and receives an 
annual salary of twenty-five hundred dollars. He is charged 
with the administration of the school laws and a general super- 
intendence of the business relating to the public schools of the 
State. 

The State Board of Education^ comprising the Governor, Sec- 
retary of State, Comptroller-General, Attorney-General, and 
State School Commissioner, constitutes an advisory body, with 
whom the State School Commissioner shall have the right to 
consult when he is in doubt as to his official duty. This body 
is also in the nature of a court, to which appeals can be made 
from the decision of the State School Commissioner upon any 
question touching the construction or administration of the 
school laws ; the decision of the State Bo^rd, when rendered, 
is final and conclusive. Appeals to the State Board must be 
made in writing. 

County Boards are elected by the Grand Jury, and must be 
composed of freeholders. Vacancies in the boards are tempo- 
rarily filled by the Judges of the Superior Court. These boards 
employ teachers, purchase grounds, build school-houses, pre- 
scribe text-books, grant licenses to teachers on recommendation 
of the County School Commissioners, and hear and determine 
appeals from teachers whose licenses have been revoked for 
alleged cause, by County School Commissioners. They fix the 
compensation of County Commissioners, not to exceed three 
dollars a day, and are exempted from road, jury, and militia duty, 
in consideration of their own services. 

County School Commissioners are elected by the County Boards 
of Education. They sign the contracts made by County Boards 
with teachers, examine applicants for licenses to teach, revoke 
licenses for incompetency, immorality, or cruelty to pupils, are 
custodians of the school fund, and act generally as the medium 
of communication between the State School Commissioner and 
subordinate school officers. 

County Boards of Education are empowered to establish 
evening schools whenever and wherever they may deem best. 
They may prescribe text-books, provided the Bible is not ex- 
cluded from the public schools of the State. 

The white and colored races cannot be taught together in the 
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same school. The same facilities must, however, as far as 
practicable, be afforded to both races. The scholastic age is six 
to twenty-one years. 

County Boards can organize one or more self-sustaining 
manual labor schools in each county, subject, however, to the 
approval of the State Board of Education. 

The School Fund consists of the poll tax, special tax on 
shows and exhibitions, and spirituous and malt liquors, endow- 
ments, devises, gifts, and bequests made to the State or State 
Board of Education, all educational funds and incomes due the 
State University, one-half the net earnings of the Western and 
Atlantic Railroad, and such other sums as the State may from 
time to time raise by a general tax upon the whole property of 
the State. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1874, 

During 1874, the State Legislature passed five School Acts. 
The only change of importance made in the existing laws was a 
provision that the enumeration of the school population should 
be taken once in four years, instead of annually, as heretofore. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

State School Commissioner Orr sends us the following statis- 
tics for 1874. They embrace all the counties of the State, or 
fifteen more than w^re included in his recent published report. 
There are no statistics for 1863-4 : 

Number of white schools in the State i| 56a 

Number of colored schools in the State 412 

Number of white male scholars admitted 35, 792 

Number of white female scholars admitted 28,607 

Number of colored male scholars admitted 10,449 

Number of colored female scholars admitted iOi337 

Total number of white scholars admitted 64,398 

Total number of colored scholars admitted 20,786 

Total number of white and colored scholars admitted 85, 184 



ILLINOIS. 

Hon. Newton B axeman. State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bom 
near Fairton, Cumberiand County, N. J., July 27, 1822, and eariy removed to Jack- 
sonville, 111. In 1843 he graduated from Illinois College ; subsequently entered Lane 
Theological Seminary, but retired, owing to ill-health ; was appointed Professor of 
Mathematics in St. Charles College, Mo., in 1847 ; became Principal of the Jackson- 
ville, 111., Public Free School in 1851 ; served four years as County Superintendent, 
and In 1858 was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction. He has held 
this position for fourteen years, having been five times re-elected, apd acquired a 
national reputation, through his writings and active efforts in behalf of education. 
He was not a candidate for re-election, and retires in January, 1875. 

Illinois was admitted into the Union in 181 8. Five years 
later, a general law was passed providing for the establishment 
of free schools. The preamble set forth that it was " the 
peculiar duty of a free government like ours to encourage and 
extend the improvement and cultivation of the intellectual 
energies of the whole." Subsequent Legislatures enacted more 
or less laws bearing upon education until 1854, when the office 
of Superintendent of Education was created, and the incumbent 
was given the general management of the school interests of 
the State. 

. The following year the Legislature passed a bill, the basis of 
which was the principle of State and local taxation for educa- 
tional purposes. It provided that the educational affairs of the 
State should be administered by the State Superintendent, a 
School Commissioner for each county, and a Board of Educa- 
tion for each township. Provision was made for County School 
Conventions and Teechers* Institutes, and an Examining Com- 
mittee for each county. State funds were to be distributed 
only among those schools which had, for six months during the 
year, offered equal and free instruction to all pensons of legal 
school age. 

THE PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Other legislation followed until 1872, when the present school 
system was adopted. The following are its main features : 

Tlie State Superintendent of Public Instruction is elected 
quadrennially, giving bonds in the amount of twenty-five 
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thousand dollars. He has supervision of the public schools, 
makes such rules as are necessary for carrying the school law 
into effect, and grants State certificates to teachers. 

County Superintendents are elected quadrennially, giving bonds 
of twelve thousand dollars. They distribute the school funds to 
the several townships, visit all the schools in the county at least 
once annually, and report their condition to the State Superin- 
tendent. 

A Board of Trustees^ consisting of three members, and hold- 
ing office for three years, is elected by each township. They 
twice annually apportion among the schools the money in the 
township treasury designed for such purposes. They also report 
the condition of the schools to the County Superintendent. 

T/ie Board of School Directors consists of three members, 
elected for three years, one annually. They levy taxes to sup- 
port the public schools, appoint all teachers, and fix the amount 
of their salaries. They enforce uniformity of text-books, but 
cannot permit books to be changed oftener than once in four 
years. 

The Common Sc/wol Fund formerly consisted of the proceeds 
of a two mill tax levied on the total valuation of the property in 
the State, the interest on the School Fund, the net proceeds of 
sales of public lands, and the interest on what is known as the 
Surplus Revenue. In 1873, however, the Legislature provided 
that, in lieu of the two mill school tax, one million dollars should 
be annually appropriated out of the State School Fund, to pay 
the amount of the Auditor's orders issued for the distribution 
of said fund to the several counties. No part of the School 
Funds can be devoted to sectarian purposes^ 

School districts having a population of two thousand, elect a 
Board of Education consisting of six members, and three addi- 
tional members for ever^*^ additional ten thousand, instead of 
school directors. They are required to annually publish a re- 
port of the condition of the schools. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

The General Assembly during 1874 enacted a law pro- 
hibiting all school officers from excluding, directly or indirectly, 
any children from schools on account of color ; the penalty in 
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each case being not less than five, nor more than one hundred 
dollars. Furthermore, any person who, by threats, menace, or 
intimidation, prevents any colored child, entitled to attend a 
public school, from attending such school, shall, upon convic- 
tion, be fined in any sum not exceeding twenty-five dollars. 

The General Assembly likewise so amended Section 50 
of the General School Law, as to abolish the provisional 
certificate. Every teacher must hold a regular certificate, 
either of the first or second grade. Certificates of the first 
grade are valid for two years, and certify that the holders are 
qualified to teach orthography, reading in English, penmanship, 
arithmetic, English grammar, modern geography, the elements 
of the natural sciences, the history of the United States, physi- 
ology, and the laws of health. Certificates of the second grade 
are valid for one year, and certify that the holder is qualified 
to teach orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, English 
grammar, modern geography, and the history of the United 
States. The County Superintendent may at his option renew 
such certificates at their expiration, by his endorsement there- 
on, and may revoke the same at any time for immorality, 
incompetency, or other just cause. 

A compulsory attendance bill was defeated in the Senate. 

EIGHT YEARS PROGRESS. 



TEAB 1865. TEAB 1978-8. 

Number of districts in the State 10,062 1 1, 23 1 

Namber of schools 10,291 . . . 

Total number of pupils 580, 304 . . . 

Total number of teachers 1 7,01 5 . . . 

Number of school-houses 9, 164 . • . 

Total amount expended $3)193,636. . . 

Average monthly salaries of male teachers $38.09. . . 

Average monthly salaries of female teachers 24.96 . . . 
Total number of persons between the ages 

of six and' twenty-one years 7^7* ^7^ • • • • ^^» ^93 



11,39^ 

662,049 

20,924 

11,289 

$7,480,889.24 
$50.00 

$39.00 



INDIANA. 

• Hon. Milton B. Hopkins, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bom in Ken- 
tucky, though having lived in Indiana since he was eight years of age. His education 
was obtained at the Public Schools of the State, and at Private Seminaries. He was 
for many years a teacher, part of the time in the Common Schools, and a part as 
Principal of High Schools and Academies. He educated himself more and better by 
teaching than by attendance upon schools. In 1862, while farming, the Democratic 
Convention, without his knowledge, nominated him for the office of Superintendent 
of Public Instiuction. He, however, declined the nomination. In 1870 he was 
again, unsolicited on his part, nominated for the same office. This time he accepted, 
led the ticket, and was elected by a handsome majority. After serving two years, 
he was renominated by acclamation, and was re-elected by a majority of one thou- 
sand votes, though most of the same ticket was defeated. He was warmly solicited 
by friends of both parties to accept a fourth nomination, but refused to do so. His 
present term of office expires on the 15th of March, 1875.* 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Indiana was admitted into the Union in 1816. Her Consti- 
tution enjoined the Legislature to provide by law for a general 
system of education, ascending in regular gradation from town- 
ship schools to a State University, where tuition should be 
gratis and equally open to all. In 1821 the first school law of 
the State was passed. During the nineteen years that followed, 
this law was variously modified. All the legislation, however, 
seemingly failed to awaken an educational interest in the State, 
inasmuch as there were, in 1840, out of a population of nine 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand four hundred and sixteen, 
seventy thousand five hundred and forty persons, over twenty 
years of age, who could neither read nor write. About this 
time the subject of a free school system began to be agitated 
with renewed vigor in Indiana, and, in 1848, an Act providing 
a system of free schools was passed by the Legislature. It, 
however, left the counties to decide by a popular vote whether 
they would or would not adopt its provisions, and many of them 
preferred to cling to their old ways and prejudices. The Con- 
stitution of 1850, however, made it the duty of tfie Legislature 
to take decided steps to secure a greater diffusion of knowledge 
through the State. A new school law was enacted in 1855, and 
from that time the educational outlook in Indiana became much 
more encouraging. 

* Mr. Hopkins died on the 18th of August— since the aboTe was written. 
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PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

This law was subsequently amended in 1865, 1867, 1869, and 
1873, and now embraces the following main features: 

A State Superintendent is elected on general ballot for two 
years. He is charged with the administration of the school 
system, receives a salary of $2,000 a year, is allowed $1,800 
annually for clerk hire, apportions the school revenue, supplies 
school libraries with public documents, visits each county in the 
State at least once during his term of office, is allowed $600 
annually for traveling expenses, is, ex officio^ President of the 
* State Board of Education, makes a biennial report to the Legis- 
lature, which meets only once in two years, and makes a report 
to the Governor on the off year. 

The State Board of Education consists of the Governor, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. President of the State 
Normal School, and the Superintendents of Common Schools of 
the three largest cities in the State, viz., Indianapolis, Evansville, 
and Fort Wayne. The members of the Board, other than the 
Governor and Superintendent of Public Instruction, receive $5 
per day for their services when employed. The Board furnishes 
State certificates of qualification to teachers, and takes cognizance 
of such questions as may arise in the practical administration of 
the school system. 

County Boards of Education comprise all the Township and 
School Trustees of the county, together with the County Super-- 
intendent. The special province of the County Board is to 
secure the best text-books for the schools, and, at the same 
time, uniformity. Most of its decisions are merely advisory. 
No text-book adopted by the County Board can be changed 
within three years from the date of such adoption, except by 
unanimous vote of all members of such Board. 

County Superintendents^ numbering ninety-two, one for each 
county, are selected by the Township Trustees for two years. 
They are required to hold County and Township Institutes, to 
determine appeals from Trustees, make and report the basis of 
apportionment of school moneys, visit the schools, and receive 
$4 per day pay for every day employed. They average about 
$800 pay per annum. 
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NINE years' progress. 

i863-'64. 1873-74. 

Average length of schools in days 87 ... . 105 

Average length of schools in months 4^35 ... . 5.25 

Number enrolled in primary schools 370,964. . . . 451,259 

Number enrolled in high schools 19,804 i3»895 

Average daily attendance of white children .... 295, 931 

Average daily attendance of colored children 2,920 

Number of districts in which schools were 

taught 7,907. . .. 8,918 

Number of districts in which colored schools 

were taught 90 

Number of white male and female teachers 

employed 11,965 

Number of male teachers employed 5, 274 .... .... 

Number of colored male and female teachers 

employed 91 

Number of female teachers employed 384 .... 

Number of school-houses in the State 713 9, 202 

Number of school-houses built within the year. 443 .... 465 

Cost of same $872,900 *]i 

Teachers' Institutes held 92 



The Convention of Indiana County School Superintend^ts 
laid on the table resolutions protesting against the educational 
provisions of the Civil Rights bill. 



Dissensions among the faculty of the Indiana Medical Col- 
lege have led to the organization of a new institution, to be 
called the "Indiana College of Physicians and Surgeons," and 
to be established also at Indianapolis. 



Representatives from the State Collegiate institutions of 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Wisconsin met in Chicago in 
June, 1874, and formally organized a society for promotion of 
oratory, called the Inter-State Collegiate Association of the 
Northwest. The first oratorical contest will occur at Indian- 
apolis on the first Thursday in February, 1875. The chief 
prize is to be a gold medal, the second prize a silver one. The 
President is Charles F. Hunt, of Indiana. 



IOWA. 

Hon. Alonzo Abernethy, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was born 
in Sandusky County, Ohio, April 14th, 1836. When seventeen years old he moved 
to Iowa with his father ; taught his first school during the following winter, studied 
three years and a half at the Educational Institution at Burlington, and entered the 
" University of Chicago," where he was pursuing his studies in the senior class when 
the war broke out. He immediately enlisted as a private in the ninth Iowa Infantry, 
was severely wounded at the battle of Pea Ridge, participated in the campaign 
down the Mississippi and around Vicksburg ; fought with Sherman from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta, and from Atlanta to the sea, and returned home from the wars a LieuL- 
Colonel, having been promoted through all the successive grades from the ranks. 
• In October, 1865, he was elected to the State Legislature of Ohio. Subsequently 
he married Miss Louise E. Eaton, became Principal of the " Baptist College " at 
Des Moines, and soon after the close of his first year was nominated for Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and elected by a majority of 42,256, receiving a total 
vote of 109,156. He was re-elected October, 1873, for a term of two years. CoL 
Abernethy has a record to which he may well point with pride. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Iowa was admitted into the Union in 1846. Her original 
Constitution provided for a State Superintendent, and enjoined 
the State Legislature to provide a system of Common School 
Education. The amended Constitution of 1857 gave the Board 
of ^Education full power to legislate and make all needful rules 
and regulations in relation to Common Schools and other educa- 
tional institutions, aided from the school or university funds, 
subject to the revision and repeal of the General Assembly. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The administration of the State Board of Education did not 
prove entirely satisfactory, and, accordingly, the Legislature re- 
organized the school system in 1863. It has since been amended 
in several particulars, and now embraces the following features : 

A State Superintendent elected for two years. 

County Superintendents elected for two years. 

Township Boards of Directors^ made up of three or more 
sub-directors for each township, who have the management of 

» township school fund. 

Sub-Director for each sub-district, for the local manage- 
of the school. 
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State Superintendent Abernethy sends us the following : 

Iowa provides for the free instruction of all its youth be 
tween the ages of five and twenty-one. 

The educational system embraces the entire State, and con- 
tains about 9,0CX) schools, distributed in such a manner as to 
afford to all an opportunity for acquiring a common school 
education. The law requires all public schools to be kept in 
operation for at least six months during every year, and provides 
for their extension as much longer as the inhabitants may elect. 

The schools are universally patronized. The people, in ever}' 
portion of the State, and among all classes, tax themselves 
liberally for their support, and manifest an intelligent interest 
in promoting the efficiency and perfection of the schools and 
the school system. 

While the great effort thus far has been in favor of elemen- 
tary instruction, there are now four hundred well graded schools, 
many of them with high school departments, with courses of 
study extending through the natural sciences, higher mathe- 
matics, the ancient and modern languages. The number of 
these schools of a higher grade is rapidly increasing. 

Each civil township constitutes a school district, which is 
divided into sub-districts for the purpose of determining where 
pupils shall attend school. A board of directors, consisting 
of one sub-director, elected annually from each sub-district, 
have the general control and management of the schools of 
their district. 

There are thirteen hundred of these districts in the State, 
the greater portion of them embracing an area of thirty-six 
square miles, with boundaries coincident with those of the con- 
gressional townships. 

All contracts, purchases, payments, and sales are made by 
the Board, who also locate the school house sites and deter- 
mine the number of schools which shall be taught in each sub- 
district. It is their duty to visit the schools, and aid the 
teachers in establishing and enforcing rules for the government 
of the schools. They may discharge incompetent teachers, 
and may punish irregularity of attendance of pupils by exclusion 
from the privileges of the schools. They have authority to estab- 
lish graded and union schools wherever they may be necessary. 

In addition to these township districts, there are four hun- 
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Taxes for this purpose cannot exceed one per cent, of the 
taxable property of the district in any year, and must first be 
voted by the electors. 

The aggregate paid teachers during the year ending Septem- 
ber 15th, 1873, W21S $2,248,676. The expenditures for the pur- 
chase of grounds and for school-houses for the same period 
was $1,165,953. The amount paid for district libraries and 
apparatus, $20,129, and the amount of all other contingent 
expenses, $796,696, making a total expenditure for schools of 
$4429,455. 

Large as this sum seems to be, however, the cost per capita 
for each person of school age per annum in the State, exclusive 
of school-house buildings, was but $6.24, while the actual yearly 
expense of educating those who were enrolled in the schools 
during the last year was only $8.82. 

The law provides for a district, township, county, and State 
supervision. The public schools of each district are under the 
control of the Board ; those of each county under the direct 
supervision of the County Superintendent ; while the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction is charged with the general 
supervision of all the schools of the State. 

Under the law, teachers' normal institutes are held in each 
county annually from three to six weeks. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

While the Legislature of 1874-5 made several minor changes 
in the school law, the only bill of general interest passed was 
one for holding Teachers' Normal Institutes. It stipulates that 
each County Superintendent shall hold annually a normal insti- 
tute for the instruction of teachers, and those who may desire to 
teach, and with the concurrence of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, procure such assistance as may be necessary to 
conduct the same, at such time as the schools in the county are 
generally closed. To defray the expenses of said institute, he 
shall require the payment of a fee of one dollar for every cer- 
tificate issued ; also the payment of one dollar registration fee 
for each person attending the normal institute. 

The first of a series of Conventions of the Iowa County 
School Superintendents, under the direction of the State Super- 
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intendent, was lately held. Many useful suggestions were 
made. State Superintendent Abemethy urged the County 
Superintendents to hold frequent examinations, and invite the 
attendance of the citizens. He said that he would not renew 
certificates without re-examination, or grant any on the testi- 
mony of other persons. Teachers ought to be progressive stu- 
dents all the time, and he declared that he would insist on this 
by not granting a low grade of certificate twice to the same 
person, for if they do not feel enough interest to improve their 
grade, they are not proper persons to engage as teachers. 

TEN years' progress. 

1863-4 1873-4 

Number of schools 6,237.... 8,816 

Number of youth between the ages of 5 and 2 1 

years 281, 733 49i»344 

Number of youth enrolled I99,750 347,572 

Total average attendance 111,185 204, 204 

Average number of months school has been 

taught. 4m2d 6miod 

Average compensation of male teachers per 

month $22 09 %i(> 28 

Average compensation of female teachers per 

month $15 68 $27 d^ 

Amount paid teachers $570, 115 $2,248,667 

Amount paid for school houses, grounds, libra- 
ries, and apparatus $160,253 $1,184,082 

Amount paid for fuel and other contingencies.. $31, 169 ... . $796,696 

Total amount expended for school purposes. . .$761,537 $4,229,455 



The history of the common school in the United States is a 
record of increasing intelligence and virtue. Its movement has 
been forward continually, delayed only, if delayed at all, by 
transverse currents of ignorance from abroad. 



If it is not a distinct part of the teacher's work, it is, at 
st, a duty to teach the pupil, both by precept and example, 
be honest and truthful. 



KANSAS. 

Hugh D. McCarty, LL.D., State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was born 
on a farm in Washington County, Pa., March 9, 1822. He attended the academy 
at West Alexander, Pa., and graduated at Franklin College, Ohio, in 1849. I" 1857 
he proceeded to Kansas, and soon after became connected with the schools of 
Leavenworth, which connection, with the exception of three years spent in the army, 
continued for twelve years. Their present high state of perfection is mainly due to 
the thoroughness with which he performed his work. In March, 1863, he called the 
first Teachers* Institute ever held in Kansas, and called and aided in the organiza- 
tion of the State Teachers' Association, and was shortly after elected its President. 
At the same time he was elected editor »f The Kansas Educational youmal^ and has 
from that time forward contributed much time and money to its encouragement and 
support. In 1868 he was elected Superintendent of Public Instruction of the schools 
of Leavenworth County, and served two years. In 1870 he was elected State Super- 
intendent, with the largest majority of any candidate on the ticket. In 1872 he v/as 
re-elected to the same position, with the largest vote of any candidate. The honor- 
ary degree of LL.D. was conferred upon him by the Regents of Franklin College, 
Ohio, June 26, 1873, Col. McCarty entered the army as a private, but was soon 
promoted to the position of Colonel. He was wounded a number of times, and 
very severely at the battle of Wilson's Creek, near the place and a few moments 
before Gen. Lyon was killed. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Kansas was admitted into the Union in 1859. H^** Consti- 
tution, ratified October 4, enjoined the Legislature to " en- 
courage the promotion of intellectual, moral, scientific, and 
agricultural improvement, by establishing a uniform system of 
Common Schools, and schools of higher grade, embracing Nor- 
mal, Preparatory, Collegiate, and University departments." 
The Constitution further provided for a State Superintendent, 
County Superintendents, and a State Board of Commissioners. 
Sections sixteen and thirty-six, in every township of public 
lands, were set apart for schools ; and seventy-two sections of 
land were set apart and reserved for the maintenance of a State 
University. Money from military exemptions, fines, and estrays, 
it was stipulated, should be applied to the support of common 
schools ; furthermore, the proceeds of all school lands, and of 
the five hundred thousand acres under the Act of 1841, and of 
estates without heirs or will, should be a perpetual School 
Fund. 

The Legislature proceeded to enact laws, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution. These school ordinances 
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have been enlarged, abridged, or otherwise modified, nearly 
every year, particularly during 1864, 1868, 1870, 1872, and 1874, 
until they now embrace the following main features : 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is elected for 
two years. He performs the duties usually incumbent upon a 
Superintendent. 

The State Board of Education comprises the Principals of the 
Normal Schools, the Presidents of the State University and 
Agricultural College, and the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. This board meets annually, on the fourth Monday of 
August, and may issue to teachers, upon examination, a diplo- 
ma for life, or a certificate for three years or five years. 

The State Board of Commissioners for the management of the 
permanent School and University Funds, consists of the State 
Superintendent of Instruction, Secretary of State, and the 
Attorney-General. 

County Superintendents are elected for two years. They 
apportion the school money according to the number of per- 
sons between the ages of five and twenty-one years in each 
school district, visit schools, note the condition of the various 
school-houses, and encourage Teachers' Associations. They 
receive salaries ranging from $3 for every day's work performed, 
up to $1,500 annually. 

County Boards of Examiners consist of the County Superin- 
tendent and two competent persons appointed by the County 
Commissioners. No certificate issued to teachers by these 
boards is valid longer than for one year, and then only in the 
county where issued. 

Teachers Institutes are required to be held annually by the 
State Superintendent of Instruction, in the various judicial 
districts of the State ; furthermore. County Superintendents are 
required to hold Institutes in all counties having fifteen different 
schools. 

The School Month consists of four weeks of five days each, of 
six hours per day. Any District Roard refusing the admission 
of any children into \\\c common schools, shall forfeit to the 
county Sioo each for every month so offending. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

An Act passed by the State Legislature in March, and taking 
effect August, 1874, compels parents and guardians to send 
healthy children to public or private schools twelve weeks every 
year. Failure to do so is punishable with a fine of from $5 to 
$10 for the first offense, and from $10 to $20 for every sub- 
sequent offense. School Directors are compelled, under penalty 
of a fine, to see to it that this law is enforced. 



LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

During 1874, the State Legislature enacted seven other school 
measures, in addition to the one above. The only points of 
general interest are the following : 

First. Any person convicted of unlawfully issuing school 
bonds of any description, shall be fined in a sum of not less than 
$500, nor more than $5,000, or be imprisoned for from one to 
twenty years. 

Second, Hereafter there shall be taught, in every school dis- 
trict in the State, orthography, reading, writing, English gram- 
mar, arithmetic, and such other branches as may be determined 
by the District Board. 



TEN YEARS' EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 



School districts. 

Children of school age, males 

Children enrolled 

Average daily attendance 

Male teachers employed 

Female teachers employed 

Average monthly salary of male teachers . . 
Average monthly salary of female teachers . 

Amount paid teachers. $24,845 27 . 

Disbursement of State School Fund $12,918 14. 

Amount raised by distHct tax $1 2,300 59 . 

Total number of school-houses (1867). . . 703. 

Value of school-houses $32,972 60. 



i863'-64. 

705. 
2 5>574- 

5,549 • 
164. 

527. 

$27 00. 

$16 10. 



1873-74. 

3,404 

184,957 
121,690 

71,062 

1,880 

2,143 

^38 43 

$30 64 

$716,056 08 
$231,917 28 
$931,958 69 

3.133 
•3>4o8,956 00 



KENTUCKY. 

Hon. Howard A. M. Henderson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was 
born in Paris, Ky., August 15, 1836. His father was a distinguished scholar and 
educator, and was killed by an accident in 1841. Howard Henderson received his 
preparatory education at the Franklin Academy, Dover, N. H., and his collegiate 
training at the Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, O. He also graduated at the 
Cincinnati School of Law and Commerce. He entered the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church South, in 1857, and has been a pastor at Newbem and 
Demopolis, Ala., and Frankfort and Lexington, Ky. He is distinguished for pulpit 
and platform oratory. He was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Confederate States army. 
He was elected Superintendent of Public Instruction in 1871 for a term of four years, 
and is a candidate for re-election. He is the editor of The JCentucky Freemason^ 
and a contributor to the leading magazines and periodicals of the country, and a 
hard worker. The degree of D.D. was conferred upon him by the Kentucky Mili- 
tary Institute, in which he was formerly a professor. 

EDUCATION IN PAST YEARS. 

Kentucky was admitted into the Union as a State in 1791. 
No general provision, however, was made for Common Schools 
until 1 82 1, when one-half of the clear revenue of the Bank of the 
Commonwealth were set aside as a literary fund. In 1 830, a 
bill ** to establish a uniform System of Public Schools " was 
passed containing this proviso : " Any widow over twenty-one 
years of age, residing and owning property subject to taxa- 
tion for school purposes in any school district, shall have the 
right to vote, either in person or by written proxy ;" also infants 
so situated, may vote by proxy. In 1838, a system of Com- 
mon Schools was established, embracing a Board of Education, 
and a Superintendent of Public Instruction. In 1854, provision 
was made by the Legislature for the education of one hundred 
and fifty teachers in the State University at Lexington. 

RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Other educational legislation followed until the winter of 
1872-3, when the whole school system was re-organized, and 
now comprises the following general features : 

The Supcrintcftdent of Public Instruction is elected for four 
years, and his salar>' has been increased to three thousand dol- 
lars per annum. He is also empowered to appoint a clerk at an 
annual salar>- of twelve hundred dollars. He is enjoined by law 
to ascertain the net revenue for school purposes, and the pro-rata 
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each child is entitled to ; to report to the County Judge any 
delinquencies of subordinate school officials, to annually distrib- 
ute through the State the school laws, and information bear- 
ing upon schools, and to furnish blanks for reports, certificates, 
etc., and to perform other duties generally devolving upon su- 
perintendents. 

The State Board of Education formerly consisted of the At- 
torney-General, Secretary of State, and Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. To these have been added two professional 
educators, who, together with the Superintendent, constitute a 
Standing Committee, to prepare rules, by-laws, and regulations 
for the government of the Common Schools, and also to recom- 
mend a proper course of study, and suitable series of text-books, 
to be adopted at discretion by the County Board of Examiners. 
The two professional educators belonging to the Board are Pro- 
fessor W. H. Bartholomew of Louisville, and Professor R. W. 
McRery of Shelbyville. 

The State Board of Examiners consists of the State Superin- 
tendent and two practical educators appointed by himself, they 
hold sessions in July for the examination of teachers applying for 
State certificates. These certificates, for which the examiners are 
allowed to charge three dollars, entitles the receivers to teach 
for five years in any of the Common Schools without examina- 
tion by County Boards. 

The County Commissioners correspond to County Superintend- 
ents in other States, and their functions are of a similar charac- 
ter. They are elected by the presiding County Judges and 
Justices of the Peace for two years. 

The County Board of Examiners consists of the County Com- 
missioner and two " well educated and competent persons," ap- 
pointed by him. The three examine teachers for certificates, 
and select from the list of text-books prescribed by the State 
Board, a uniform series of text-books to be in use two years. 

The ScJwol Fund consists of six per cent, interest on a 
$1,327,000 bond issued January 1870, in aid of Common 
Schools, the dividends on seven hundred and thirty-five shares 
of the stock of the Bank of Kentucky, and whatever distinct tax 
the people of the respective school districts may vote at the 
annual election for trustees to impose upon themselves. The 
old law made the tax obligatory. Now the people of the districts 
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can decide for themselves whether they will impose any tax, 
and if so, how much up to twenty-five cents on every one hun- 
dred dollars of taxable property. 

Trustees (only one to a district) are elected in July. They 
may locate school-houses, and organize school libraries. 

Teachers' Institutes are required to be held annually during 
July or August by the respective County Commissioners and 
the teachers are required to attend them. 

The legal school year is five months of twenty-two days each. 
The scholastic age is from six to twenty years. The law spe- 
cifically says, *' No books, tracts, paper, catechism, or other pub- 
lications of a sectarian, infidel, or denominational character shall 
be used or distributed in any Common School, nor shall any 
sectarian or infidel doctrine be taught therein." 

COI.ORED COMMON SCHOOLS. 

Laiws passed 1 874. 

In February last, the General Assembly of the State passed 
an act to establish a Uniform System of Common Schools for 
the colored children of the Commonwealth, which contains the 
following provisions : ** It shall not be lawful for any colored 
child to attend a Common School provided for white children, 
nor for a white child to attend a Common School provided for 
colored children. No school-house erected for a colored school 
shall be located nearer than one mile of a school-house erected 
for white children, except in cities and towns, where it shall not 
be nearer than six hundred feet." The colored school oflScers 
and teachers may organize for themselves a State association 
and auxiliary county institutes under similar provisions to those 
made in the General Statutes for the officers and teachers of 
white schools. A colored school fund is provided for, consisting 
of the revenue tax on taxable property and dogs owned by col- 
ored persons, fines, penalties, and forfeitures imposed upon and 
collected from colored persons, and the moneys derived from 
Congressional land grants. The pro-rata share of the latter to 
each colored pupil shall not exceed that apportioned to the 
white. The scholastic age for colored children is from six to 
sixteen years. 

** The State and County school officials shall have the same 
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general control over the colored schools which they exercise 
over the white schools. The State Board of Education shall 
prescribe a course of study and adopt rules for the government 
of the colored common schools." In accordance with this last 
provision of the act, the State Board have met and decided upon 
rules and regulations for the government of the colored schools ; 
they do not differ materially from those for white schools. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

In reply to our request for the educational returns for the 
year i873-*74, Superintendent Henderson writes us: ** Our sta- 
tistics are so imperfectly reported that I cannot satisfactorily fill 
the blank." What is true of this year appears to have been true 
of a series of years. We would suggest that the association 
organized last summer, under the name of ** The Society for the 
Advancement of Education in Kentucky," directs its first efforts 
to the obtaining of annual educational statistics. Even ten 
years ago, and during the war at that, returns were made and 
collated. Of the one hundred and ten counties in Kentucky, 
one hundred and eight officially reported to the State Superin- 
tendent for the school year ending December 31, 1862. The 
whole number of children living in districts in which common 
schools were taught three months and over, in conformity to 
the general law, was one hundred and fifty-eight thousand nine 
hundred and eighty-nine. The average number attending school 
was forty-three thousand six hundred and fifty-four. The whole 
amount of funds in the treasury to the credit of common schools 
on the first of March, 1863, was $341,528.30. The number of 
school children^, white and black, reported for the year 1873, 
was four hundred and sixteen thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
three, an increase of ten thousand seven hundred and sixty- 
three over the previous year. Notwithstanding his inability to 
obtain educational statistics from the various counties of the 
State, Superintendent Henderson says, in his report for last year : 
" It is my gratifying privilege to state that it has been a year of 
substantial progress in every department of the school system. 
With but rare exceptions, the reports of the Commissioners, and 
correspondence of this office, bear to the Superintendent cheer- 
ing evidence of a great educational revival pervading almost 

every section of the State.'* 

4 



LOUISIANA. 

Hon. William G. Brown, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bora 
in Trenton, N, J., in 1832. In early youth he removed to Demerara, where he received 
his education, and remained until 1868. The emancipation of the slaves, and the 
restoration of the Southern States to their place in the Union, as well as the necessi- 
ties of his people, prompted him, with many others, to return to the United States. 
He proceeded to Louisiana in 1868, and at once identified himself with the impor- 
tant movements then agitating all classes. Without seeking office himself, he rapidly 
mastered the situation, identifying himself with the people, and acquiring a reputa- 
tion as a journalist, teacher, and speaker. He was elected State Superintendent of 
Public Education in 1872. for four years. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Louisiana was admitted into the Union as a State in 1812. 
Authority had been given, four years before, to institute ele- 
mentary schools in each parish. In 1 8 19 they were placed 
under police juries, and in 1821 under five trustees, appointed 
by the police jury of each parish from the resident land-owners. 
During the same year, $800 were annually appropriated to each 
parish for such schools, which sum could be increased by a 
local tax on the property of the parish. From 1833 to 1846 
the General Assembly made the Secretary of State Super- 
intendent of Public Education, and enacted other school legis- 
lation. The results, however, were not satisfactory. In his 
report, dated March 10, 1846, Hon. Charles Gayarre, then State 
Superintendent, said : *' I am fully satisfied that, except in some 
parts of the State, the existing system has not produced the 
beneficent results which were expected from it, that it is 
extremely vicious and imperfect, so far as it applies to the 
county parishes, and that there has been a lavish expenditure 
of the public money to comparatively little purpose." Accord- 
ingly? Jri 1847, 21 new bill was passed by the Legislature to 
establish free public schools for all white children between six 
and sixteen years of age. It provided for the appointment of a 
State Superintendent and Parish Superintendents, the collection 
of a one-mill tax, and the establishment of a State School Fund 
out of a consolidation of all land grants (seven hundred and 
eighty-six thousand and forty-four acres, for common schools) 
and individual donations made for educational purposes. To 
these revenues was added, in 1855, a capitation tax of $l on 
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each free white male inhabitant over twenty-one years old. 
Still this new school system did not find favor. 

A sparse population, and the antagonisms existing between 
the white, and negro populations, together with other causes, 
stayed the progress of education until the war came on, when it 
was almost wholly arrested. 

EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR. 

The Constitution adopted in 1868 provided that a State Super- 
intendent of Public Education should be elected for four years ; 
furthermore, that all the children of the State, between six and 
twenty-one years, should be admitted to the public schools or 
other institutions of learning sustained or established by the State 
in common, without regard to race, color, or previous condition. 

In harmony with the above, the General Assembly passed 
"An Act, No. 121, approved March 10, 1869, to regulate public 
education in the State of Louisiana, and to raise revenue for 
the support of the same." 

This act provided for the appointment of a State Board of 
Education^ consisting of the Superintendent of Public Education, 
and of one member from each Congressional District in the 
State, and two from the State at large, under the manage- 
ment of which board all schools established and maintained by 
the State should be placed. 

The act further provided for the division of the State into 
districts, six in number, and for the appointment of Division 
Superintendents, one for each Congressional District, to whom 
was intrusted the supervision and general management of the 
schools in their respective districts, subject to the direction and 
control of the State Board of Education. 

Provision was further made for the appointment, by the State 
Board of Education, of District Boards of School Directors for 
each school district in the State, who were empowered to estab- 
lish and control the schools in their respective districts, subject 
to the supervision of the Division Superintendents. 

To carry into effect this new school act, a two-mill tax on the 
taxable property in the State was authorized and directed, 
leaving it with the electors to raise, or refuse to raise, a volun- 
tary additional local tax necessary for erecting or hiring school 
buildings. But little was accomplished the following year. 
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owing to the unsettled affairs of the State, resulting from the 
late war. However, the State organization, viz., State JBoard 
of Education, was perfected, and Division Superintendents ap- 
pointed, also many of the parish and town or district school 
boards organized. The principal educational event of the year 
was the enforcement of the rights of the colored children to 
admission into the schools. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The General Assembly of the State, at its extra session of 
1870, repealed the provisions of Act No. 121, approved March 10, 
1869, which necessitated the reorganization of the whole system, 
and substituted Act No. 6, approved March 16, 1870. Section 
three of this act requires the Governor to immediately appoint, 
on the nomination of the State Superintendent of Public Edu- 
cation, with the consent and advice of the Senate, one Division 
Superintendent for each of the divisions (Congressional Dis- 
tricts) and one for the city of New Orleans. Term of service, 
three years. Salary, $2,500 per annum. 

Section four provides that the six Division Superintendents, 
with the State Superintendent of Education, should constitute 
a State Board of Education. The State Superintendent is, 
ex officio. President of the Board, and its executive officer. 

The State Board of Education appoints Parish, City, Town, 
and District Boards of School Directors ; (2) makes all needful 
rules and regulations for the government of the public schools 
throughout the States ; (3) sees to the enforcement of the con- 
stitutional provisions relative to the admission of children into 
the schools, without regard to race, color, or previous condition ; 
and (4) recommends a uniform series of text-books, and pre- 
scribes a course of study for the schools. 

The State Superintendent has the custody of all the State 
educational documents, files the papers and reports submitted 
by the Division Superintendents of the several divisions, keeps 
records of all matters pertaining to his office, makes a report to 
the General Assembly at each session, and appoints a secretary, 
at a salary of $3,000 per annum. His own salary is $5,000 per 
annum, and he is elected for four years. He is charged with 
the general supervision of the Division Superintendents, and 
the carrying into effect of the school system, holding meetings 
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with the Division Superintendents in the several divisions of 
the State at least once a year. He issues teachers' certificates 
of qualification, apportions the current school fund, and exam- 
ines and approves all plans for school buildings. 

Division Superintendents have the general supervision of all 
the public schools within their respective divisions, subject to 
the rules and regulations of the State Board, and direction of the 
State Superintendent. They examine teachers, issue certificates 
of qualification, valid for one year for their respective divisions, 
hold Teachers* Institutes, organize Teachers' Associations, 
audit treasurers' accounts, make reports to the State Board and 
State Superintendent of Public Education, transmit to District 
Boards of School Directors or teachers, all blanks, circulars, and 
communications from the State Superintendent or State Board 
of Education, and entertain and decide all appeals taken from 
District School Boards to the State Board of Education. 

Boards of Sclwol Directors elect a president, secretary, and 
treasurer from among their members, the treasurer giving a 
$5,CXX) bond, establish and maintain schools in their respective 
districts, make and carry into effect contracts with teachers and 
others, receive and disburse all school moneys, superintend and 
visit schools, and make reports to the Division Superintendent 
and State Superintendent, as called for from time to time. 

Section forty-four provides that the Bible shall not be ex- 
cluded from the public schools, but no pupil shall be required 
to read it contrary to the wishes of parents or guardians. 

The school month consists of four weeks of five days each. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

The General Assembly of 1874 passed two acts. 

Act 123 provides that the revenues of each year shall be for 
the expenses of each year respectively, and that School Directors 
shall be appointed from the City of New Orleans at large, 
instead of from Representative Districts, as before. It makes 
provision for the special examination of applicants for position 
of teacher in the Normal and High Schools, and the grading of 
the teachers in the Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary 
Schools ; and for the appointment and removal, suspension and 

■ 

reinstatement, of teachers. 

Section five provides for the appointment of an Assistant 
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Division Superintendent for the Sixth Division, New Orleans ; 
salary, $2,500 per annum. 

Section nine provides that in case of failure on the part of the 
Mayor and Administrators to cause to be levied and collected 
the school tax, as provided, the failure shall render his or their 
offices ipso facto vacant. The Governor shall fill the same by 
appointment. 

Act 122, section one, provides that all Town and* City Boards 
of School Directors be abolished, except the New Orleans City 
Board, and that the Parish (county) Boards of School Directors 
perform the duties of the abolished boards ; also that no School 
Director shall officiate or draw salary as teacher. 

Section four authorizes the State Board of Education to 
designate what text-books shall be used in the public schools. 

Section five provides for the enumeration of the scholastic 
youths in the State to be made under the supervision of the 
State Board. 

The General Assembly of 1874 also passed Act No. 125, to 
carry into effect the purposes of the donation by the United 
States of public lands for the benefit of Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Arts, and to establish a college for that purpose. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, 

The following figures show the progress 

present school system went into effect : 

1870. 

Number of Normal Schools in the State i 

School districts in the State 

School-houses erected during the year 

Estimated total value of school-houses 

Pupils enrolled in the schools 23, 223 

Male teachers employed 112 

Average wages. 

Female teachers employed 412 

Average wages 

Amount of State School Fund 

Number of illiterate children 

Legal school age 6 to 2 1 

Average cost for schooling for each scholar. . . 

Total receipts for school purposes 

Total expenditures 



made since the 

1873-74. 

I 

483 

lOI 

••• I573.510 00 

57,433 
865 

$42 50 

611 

$42 50 

. . .$1,050,000 00 

92,105 

6 to 2 1 

$12 81^ 

... $678,473 52 
... $579»502 26 



MAINE. 

Hon. Warren Johnson, State Superintendent of Common Schools, was born 
December 24, 1830. He fitted for college at Farraington Academy, and entered 
Bowdoin College in 1850, graduating in 1854. He then served one year as Principal 
of Foxcroft Academy, and two years as Tutor in Bowdoin College. In the fall of 
1857 he established what is now known as " Johnson Family School for Boys," at 
Topsham, of which school he continued in charge until appointed to his present 
position in April, 1868. He was re-appointed State Superintendent in 1871, and 
again in 1874. 

EDUCATION IN PAST YEARS. 

The first Constitution of Maine (1820), stipulated that the 
several towns should provide, at their own expense, for the main- 
tenance of public schools, academies, seminaries of learning and 
colleges. Upon the following year the Legislature required the 
towns to raise a school tax, which amounted to at least forty 
cents for each inhabitant. This fund was apportioned under 
local agents appointed by each town, for the support of public 
schools, ** equally free and accessible to all between the ages 
of four and twenty-one years." Superintending committees 
exercised a general supervision of school affairs. In 1825, 
the selectmen were required to make returns once in three 
years to the Secretary of State, of the number of school chil- 
dren, the number in actual attendance, and the amount expended 
for school purposes in their respective towns. In 1828, twenty 
townships of the State lands were set apart to be sold for the 
establishment of a permanent School Fund. In 1834, towns 
were permitted, by legislative enactment, to dispense with local 
agents, and place all their schools under one Board. In 1846, 
a State Board of Education was instituted, and the first Teach- 
ers* Institute was held. These, however, continued in exist- 
ence only a few years. The State Teachers* Association had 
been organized eight years before. In 1863, a State Normal 
School was opened at Farmington. Two years later a second 
one was founded at Castine. In 1869, the oflSce of County Su- 
pervisor was established, but subsequently abolished. 
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PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 



The school system of the State, as it now exists, embraces 
the following main features : 

• 

The State Superintendent is appointed by the Governor and 
Council for three years, or during the pleasure of the Executive, 
at a salary of eighteen hundred dollars annually. He exercises 
a general supervision of schools, advises and directs town com- 
mittees, collects and disseminates information relating to school 
systems, etc., prescribes studies to be taught, acts as superin- 
tendent of the State Normal School, holds County Teachers* 
Institutes, on the application of twenty-five teachers in any 
county, makes the necessary arrangements for holding State 
Educational Conventions, and annually presents to the Governor 
and Council the result of his inquiries, investigations and labors 
generally. 

Superintending School Committees consist of three members in 
each town, one elected each year for the term of three years. 
They examine candidates possessed of good moral character in 
reading, spelling, English grammar, geography, history, arithme- 
tic, book-keeping, and physiology, employ and dismiss teachers for 
the several districts ; prescribe regulations for the studies, books, 
discipline, and prepare and forward to the State Superintendent 
an annual report of the condition of the schools for the year, 
the proficiency made by the pupils, and the success attending 
the modes of instruction and government of the teachers. They 
are likewise required to make out an annual statement contain- 
ing the following among other particulars : the amount of money 
raised and expended for the support of schools in their respec- 
tive towns, average length of summer and winter schools, and 
number and wages of male and female teachers. They are 
allowed one dollar and fifty cents a day, and all necessary travel- 
ing expenses when in the performance of their duties. Instead 
of such Committee, however, any town is authorized to choose 
a Supervisor of Schools, whose duties and pay are as above. 

School Agents are elected by towns or districts. They look 
after the school-houses, provide fuel, etc., keep an account of 
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the expenditures, and return certified lists of children to As- 
sessors. 

Teachers are not entitled to pay for their services until they 
have deposited with their respective Superintending Commit- 
tees registers of their schools properly filled up. 

The School Fund consists of one quarter of one per cent, tax 
on all deposits in Savings Banks, one mill per dollar tax on all 
assessed property in the State, and the interest on the perma- 
nent fund. The total amount of the School Fund for the year 
ending April 12, 1874, was $374,606. 

In 1872-3, the Legislature on the advice and recommendation 
of the State Superintendent, passed an act providing for the 
establishment of Free High Schools. It stipulated among other 
things that any town establishing and maintaining a Free High 
School for ten weeks in a year, should receive from the State 
one-half the amount actually expended for instruction in said 
school. 

Warren Johnson, the State Superintendent of Common 
Schools, writes us : " The school revenue has been increased 
one-third by the direct tax on property of the State. The Com- 
mon School branches have been enlarged by adding book-keep- 
ing and physiology. The Free High School System, established 
two years, is a great stride towards superior education, and takes 
the place of the Academy System, thus affording free education' 
to all from the primer to the threshold of the college proper. 
State uniformity of text-books is settled by the * Bath plan,* so 
called. By this arrangement towns furnish books to the youth 
free of expense, same as school-houses and tuition. Legislation 
and public opinion begin to demand better supervision, which 
in time will give us some efficient agency intermediate between 
State Superintendent and Town Committees. Compulsory 
education passed one branch of the Legislature of 1872-3 un- 
challenged, and failed in the popular branch by only three 
votes." 

No educational legislation of importance took place during 
1874. 
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TEN YEARS* PROGRESS. 



Number of children registered in summer schools. . . . 

" " winter " 

Number of school districts in the State 

Number of school-houses 

Number of school-houses built during the year 

Cost of the same 

Number of male teachers employed in summer 

" *• " " " winter 

" " female teachers " " summer 

" " winter 

Average wages of male teachers, excluding board, per 

month 

Average wages of female teachers, excluding board, 

per week 

Amount of School Fund 

Aggregate of expenditure for school purposes 



1863-64. 



1873-74. 



141,168 


116,750 


130.359 
4.059 
3,827 


128,134 

3,967 
4,083 


75 
$77,003 00 

116 


122 

$153,695 00 
140 


2,203 


1.904 


4,059 
1,812 


4.094 
2.327 


$24 10 


$34 28 


$1 94 
$168,677 00 

$833,516 64 


$3 79 
$319,273 00 

$1,147,242 00 



Language is transformed with time. The French language 
of our day is not the French of five centuries ago ; the French^ 
man of to-day must study specially and with dictionaries before 
he can read the French of the past. So language alters, changes, 
even when there has been no displacement of population. And 
all the more when immigration intervenes; if mixture occurs, 
the language will be altered, and a new language will arise. 
This new language may differ so much from the primitive one 
as to appear, at first, to have no resemblance to it. This may 
happen not only for one people and for one language, but for 
many. A language may also become the mother of many dif- 
ferent languages. But these daughter languages always preserve 
something in common with that from which they descended ; 
and men who have made these questions the object of continued 
study, the linguists, know very well how to discover the filiation. 



A Rochester (New York) paper notes the fact that three of 
the Hamilton College graduates have entered journalism, and 
goes on to say that ** it is a hopefuf sign that so many journal- 
ists regard a liberal education as a necessary preliminary to their 
professional duties.*' 



MARYLAND. 

M. A. Newell, Principal of the Maryland State Normal School, Secretary of the 
State Board of Education, and (ex officio) State Superintendent, was bom in Belfast, 
Ireland, educated at Belfast College, and afterwards at Trinity College, Dublin. He 
went to Baltimore in 1848, and was appointed Professor of Natural Sciences in Bal- 
timore High School in 1849. He was Professor of Mathematics in Madison College, 
Pennsylvania, in 1854 ; and was Principal of the Commercial and Collegiate Insti- 
tute in Baltimore from 1856 to 1862. During the War he held the Principalship 
of a City Grammar School. In 1865 he was appointed Principal of the State Normal 
School, which he then organized. In 1868, on the overthrow of the " Van Bokkelen " 
school system, he was continued as Principal of the Normal School, and was made 
State Supexintendent without additional salary. In the various changes which have 
since taken place, he has not been disturbed. He has written six Annual School Re- 
ports, which are models of brevity, and is joint author (with Superintendent Creery) 
of a series of Readers. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Maryland was one of the thirteen original States. Her first 
Constitution, that of 1776, contained no educational provisions. 
The same was true of that of 185 1. So far back, however, as 
1723, "free schools'* were established in many of the counties. 
Subsequently, teachers, as would appear from the following 
advertisement in the Baltimore Gazette of February, 1774, were 
subjects of barter and sale : " To be sold, a schoolmaster, an 
indentured servant that has got two years to serve. — John Ham- 
mond, near Annapolis. N. B. — He is sold for no fault, any 
more than we are done with him. He can learn book-keeping, 
and is an excellent scholar." In 1825, an Act was passed "to 
provide for the public instruction of youth in primary schools." 
It established the offices of State Superintendent, County Com- 
missioners, and School Inspectors. Two years later the office 
of State Superintendent was abolished. 

The Constitution of 1864, the first that made any provision 
for Free Schools, decreed that Free Schools should be taught 
in every School District at least six months in each year. It 
provided for general and local supervision, and fixed an annual 
tax upon the property of the State, to create a School Fund, 
to be divided among the counties and the city of Baltimore, 
according to population, between the ages of five and twenty 
years. The general supervision was vested in a State Board of 
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Education, composed of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates, and State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The local supervision was to be entrusted 
to School Commissioners selected by the State Board. Acting 
under the mandates of the Constitution, the General Assembly 
organized, with great unanimity, a system of Public Instruction 
to which no material amendments were made during the two 
succeeding years. Then followed a series of advancing and 
retrograding legislative enactments, which had but little effect 
on the educational interests of the State. In brief, the General 
Assembly of 1872 repealed the School Act of 1870 (which had 
repealed the Act of 1868, which, in its turn, had repealed the 
Act of 1865), and then re-enacted it with but very slight changes. 

THE PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The law of 1870, modified and re-enacted in 1872, is now in 
force in the State. The following are its main features, em- 
bracing the leading amendments of 1874: 

The State Board of Educatio7i comprises the Governor, the Ij^ 
Principal of the State Normal School, and four persons a] 
pointed by the Governor and the Senate jointly. They hai 
the general care and supervision of the Public School interest 
of the State ; act as assistants and advisers of the various County 
Boards ; examine candidates for the office of County Examiner 
when requested to do so ; and grant ** professional certificates" 
to experienced teachers. They receive no salary, and are, ex 
officio, Trustees of the State Normal School. The Principal of 
the School is the executive officer of the Board. 

The Board of County School Commissioners consists of three 
persons (in the larger counties, five) appointed by the Judges of 
the Circuit Courts. They serve for two years, and can be paid 
per diem for their services a sum not exceeding $100 each a year. 
They have the general supervision and control of all schools in 
their respective counties, build and furnish school-houses, fix 
the salaries of teachers, and purchase and distribute text-books. 
They elect persons not members, who serve as Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Examiner. The Secretary corresponds precisely 
to the County Superintendent elsewhere. He is compelled to 
devote his whole time to school work, and receives a salary 
varying from $500 to $2,500. 
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The Board of District School Trustees consists of three persons 
annually appointed by the County School Commissioners. They 
appoint and remove teachers for their respective districts, de- 
cide within certain limits what branches shall be taught, and 
attend to all repairs, and charge the cost among the incidental 
expenses of the school. 

The County Examiner is required to visit the various schools 
in his jurisdiction at least twice every year, and make quarterly 
reports of his observations to the County Board. 

Schools, free to all whites between six and twenty-one years 
of age, are required to be kept open in every school-house dis- 
trict for ten months during every year. The school year is 
divided into four terms. 

Teachers cannot be employed unless holding a certificate of 
qualification from the County Examiner, or from the State Board 
of Education, or a graduate's diploma from the State Normal 
School. 

Teachers* salaries are fixed by the Board of County School 
Commissioners, who also decide upon the text-books to be used. 

he latter must contain nothing of a sectarian or partisan 

aracter. 

The State Normal School is under the control of the State 
Board of Education, who appoint a princip'al at a salary of 
$2,500 per annum. The Normal School is required by law to be 
located at Baltimore, and is free as regards tuition and text- 
books for those preparing to teach. 

The annual sum of $10,500 is appropriated for the support of 
the Normal School, and the principal is allowed his traveling 
expenses in attending meetings of Teachers* Institutes and 
superintending the schools throughout the State. 

A Teachers^ Institute is held once a year in each county. Time 
is always given, and generally traveling expenses allowed in part. 

County Associations, District Associations, and the State 
Teachers* Association, are recognized and encouraged by law. 

A small appropriation ($10 a year) is allowed for a Library in 
each School District. 

The School Fund consists of an accumulated Free School 
Fund made up from a variety of sources, and of a State tax of 
twelve cents (not ten^ as printed in the law) on the $100, for the 
support of the Free Schools (white and colored) and the State 
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Normal School A county school tax can be levied at the dis- 
cretion of the county officers, varying in practice from ten cents 
to twenty-five cents on the $ioo. 

There are no rate-bills, and no local taxation. In a few 
instances teachers* salaries are supplemented by a voluntary 
subscription. 

The County School Commissioners are required to establish 
one or more Free Schools in each election district for colored 
youth' between six and twenty years of age ; these schools to 
be under the direction of a special Board of Trustees, appointed 
by the Board of County School Commissioners, subject to the 
same laws, and furnishing instruction in the same branches as 
the schools for the white children. Colored schools hi%e been 
established in every county in the State, and it is thought that 
the number of scholars in attendance this year will amount to 
twenty thousand. At the last annual meeting of the Schojil 
Commissioners of the State, a resolution was adopted calling 
for a larger appropriation of money for the support of Public 
Schools*, which the late Legislature endorsed by raising th; 
appropriation from $50,000 to $ioo,000il*^ ^ 
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EIGHT YEARS* PROGRESS. 

The following tables show the educational progress made in 
Maryland since 1865, when the first State School System went 
into operation. The figures for 1865 do not include Baltimore 
city. 

1865-66. 1873-74. 

Average number attending school . . . . : / 43, 750 60, 8 1 7 

Total number of different' pupils. . . . ' * 64,793 .... 130,324 

Number of teachers .' . 1,533 2,555 

Whole number of schools. 1,219 1,742 

Amount paid for teachers' salaries $356,680 50 $889,486 47 

Amount paid for building, repairing, 

and furnishing school-houses. . . $20,078 41 ... . $197,387 10 

State school tax $256,930 78»,s-. . $268,804 71 

Free school fund $95,762 56..^.. $48,735 18 

State donations for public schools $16,500 00 $13,000 00 

Total receipts of school revenues $514,154 94 $1, 3 54, 066 71 

Total disbursements $477,425 63. . . .$1,354,066 71 

Zlash on hand $44)54 1 20 




MASSACHUSETTS. 

Hon. Joseph Wkite, LL.D.. Secretary of the Massacbusells Board of Education, 
wasbomatCharlcmont, Franklin County, Mass., November l3, iSll, where he resided 
till lheb^inr\ing of his eighteenth year, when he commenced the double task of teach- 
ing school and Biting for College, pursuing his preparatory studies at Bennington, Ver- 
mont. He entered Williams College in 183a, and gtadttated in 1836. with one of the 
highest honors of his class. After teaching nearly a year, he commenced the study 
of law in Troy, New York. He was a tutor in Williams College in the years 1S39-40. 
He practiced \a^n Troy, from May, l84[, (o December, f84e, when he rumoved to 
Lowell. Mp'fsachnsetts. where he had charge of a large manufacturing corporation. 
He represented the county of Middlesex in the Senate during the session of iB;7, 
and was Clfcirman of the Joint Committee on Education. He was Bank Commis- 
sioner nearljlhree years, from April, l8;S. He was chosen a Trustee of Williams 
College Jn 1S4B. and TreaMirer in 1859, and removed (o Willinmstown in i860, 
where he still reades. January, 1861. ha entered upon the duties of the officcof Sec- 
retary of the Mas.<iachusetts Board of Education, which olBce he still holds. He 
lias ever been the earnest advocate of the most ample provisions, at the public ex- 
peiite, for the most thorough education of all the children of the Commonwealth, as 
iheil indefeasible right, and as the only sure basis of the stability of free institutions 
^^ of the re^iiltsof which has been the increase of the number of High Schools in 
ite — fromloS iu 1861, In over 190 at (he present time. 






EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 



'he first educational ordinance in Massachusetts bears date of 
1642. It enjoined the Selectmen of every town " to keep a vigil- 
ant eyftover their brethren and neighbors, seeing to it that they 
teach their children and apprentices, by themselves or others, so 
much learning as may enable them to read the English tongue, 
and the capital laws, upon penalty of twenty shillings for each 
neglect therein." The Constitution of 1780 contained a section 
from the pen of John Adams, to the effect that wisdom and 
knowledge were necessary for the preservation of the people's 
rights and liberties, and that these depended on spreading the 
opportunities and advantages of education in various parts of 
the country, and among the different orders of the people. In 
1789, towns were required by a general act to sustain schools 
wherein children could be taught to read and write, "and 
instructed in the English language, arithmetic, orthography, and 
decent behavior." In 1825, a Commission was appointed by the 
Legislature to prepare a system for liberally educating persons 
unable to obtain a collegiate education. In 1826 Town School 
Committees were provided for by legislative enactment. In 
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1827, the Legislature thoroughly revised the school laws. All 
towns were authorized to raise as much money'as they might 
deem necessary for school purposes. In 1834, children under 
fifteen years of age were prohibited from working in factories 
unless they had attended school during three months of the pre- 
ceding year. In 1836 and 1837 the school laws again underwent 
revision. A Board of Education was instituted ; school districts 
were authorized to expend $50 for the first year and $10 for 
each succeeding year, in establishing and maintaining libraries. 
In 1842, the Normal Schools were for the first time desig- 
nated as State Normal Schools, and $6,000 lannually for 
three years were appropriated to continue them. In 1846 the 
Legislature for the first time made an appropriation for the 
support of Teachers' Institutes. In 1850, the Board of Education 
was authorized to supply every school district with a copy of 
Worcester's or Webster's large dictionary. In 1853, the Legis- 
lature established free State Scholarships in the various colleges 
in the State, but the act creating them was repealed in 18 
In 1857, the following amendment to the State Constitu 
was ratified : ** No person shall have the right to vote 
eligible to office under the Constitution of this Commonwd 
who shall not be able to read the Constitution in the Engl 
language, and write his name, unless prevented by physical 
disability from complying with the requirement, and unless he 
already enjoys the right to vote. All moneys raised by taxa- 
tion in towns and cities for the support of public schools, and 
all moneys appropriated by the State for the support of com- 
mon schools shall never be appropriated to any religious sect 
for the maintenance exclusively of its own schools." In 1857, 
towns were authorized to establish evening as well as day 
schools. In 1 87 1, the Legislature appropriated $10,000 from 
the School Fund for the maintenance of Special Agents of the 
Board of Education, whose duties conform to a certain extent 
to those of County Superintendents in other States. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The State Board of Education (established in 1837) comprises 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, and eight persons appointed 
by the Governor, holding their positions eight years, and one 
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retiring each year in the order of appointment. The following 
are the names of the present Board, of which the Governor and 
Lieutenant-Governor are ex officio members: Phillips Brooks, 
Henry Chapin, Alonzo A. Miner, Gardiner G. Hubbard, William 
Rice, Constantine C. Esty, Edward B. Gillett, C. C. Hussey. 
The act organizing this Board virtually entrusts the school 
interests of the State to the charge of the members, and requires 
them to submit annually to the Legislature a detailed report of 
all their doings, with such observations for perfecting the school 
system as their observation and experience may suggest. 

The Secretary of the Board is the executive officer, his func- 
tions being similar to those of State Superintendents. The law 
requires him among other things to collect and disseminate as 
widely as possible, through every part of the Commonwealth, 
" all valuable educational information." Horace Mann was the 
first secretary. 

There is also a General Agent y whose time is devoted to visit- 
schools, conferring with school committees and teachers, 
uring on educational topics, and, in general, " doing as the 
etary would do, if he were present." Abner J. Phipps, 

.D., has filled this position since 1867. 

Samuel C. Jackson, D.D., is Clerk of the Board, and Acting 
Librarian of the State" Library, the Secretary being nominally 
the Librarian. 

A School Committee of three persons, or a number which is a 
multiple of three, is elected in each town, to examine teachers, 
visit schools, and to have a general oversight of the schools of 
the town. In the cities, and some of the larger towns, the 
school committee appoints a Superintendent, who has the imme- 
diate charge of the schools. The School Committee select the 
school books for their respective towns, and no change can be 
made except by unanimous vote, unless the committee consists 
of more than nine persons. 

Prudential Committees are elected in some of the towns, and 
perform some of the duties of the School Committees. 

Every town having five hundred or more families is required 
to maintain a public High School. Provision for the special 
education of teachers is made in five State Normal Schools, three 
of which are for both sexes, and two for female teachers only. 

A Girls* High and Normal School and a Training School are 

(i 
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also maintained by Boston, for preparing teachers for Primary 
Schools. 

The School Fund was first provided for in 1834, out of the sale 
of lands in Maine, and claims of the State on the Government 
of the United States for military services. It was originally 
limited to $1,000,000, but the maximum has been steadily 
raised from time to time, and the fund now amounts to more 
than $2,000,000, It is in chaise of 'a Board of Commissioners, 
consisting of the Secretaty of the Board of Education, and 
the Treasurer and Receiver-General. One moiety of it is dis- 
tributed in proportion to the number of children between five 
and fifteen years of age, and the other moiety is used for the 
support of Normal Schools, Teachers' Institutes, etc. A special 
fund is provided for the education of the Indians in the State. 

Parents and guardians are compelled, under $20 penalty, to 
send children in theii" charge, between the age of eight and 
fourteen, to school twelve weeks every year; no person can be 
excluded from the public schools on account of race, color, 
religion. Towns and cities are required to provide for the edtt« 
cation of orphans and children of drunken parents. The d^] 
reading of the Bible is required in the schools of the State. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1874. 

The acts passed during the last session of the Legislature 
may be summed up as follows ; 

rst. The School Committee of any city may appoint and fbt 
the compensation of a Superintendent of Public Schools, i 
in every city where a Superintendent is appointed, the I 
Committee shall receive no compensatio 

2d. Truant officers are authorized to s 

3d. City and other authorities are forbidden j 
of not exceeding S500, to grant licenses t 
where children under fifteen years a 
bats, contortionists, or in any fi 
ism. 

4th. A recommendatic 
appointing of District Sua 
a State school tax of o 
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TEN years' progress. 

The following table shows the educational progress made by 
Massachusetts in ten years* time : 

i862-*63. 1872-73. 

Number of children between fiv^ and 

fifteen years of age in the State 238,381 .... 287,090 

Average attendance 181,381 .... 202,882 

Ratio of attendance to the whole num- 
ber of children between fivt and fif- 
teen, expressed in decimals 76 ... . 70.67 

Amount of money raised by taxes for 

the support of common schools. . . .$1,434,015 20. . . 

Number of public schools 4,626. . . 

Number of male teachers 1,682 . . . 

Number of female teachers 9.071 • • • 

Average wages of male teachers $44 87. . . 

Average wages of female teachers 18 90. . . 

Average length of schools in months 

and days* 8.00. . . 

mount of School Fund $892,007 83 . . . 

Number of incorporated academies. . . 56 . . . 

Average number of scholars in same. . 2,788 . . . 



$3,889,053 80 

5,305 
1,028 

7,421 

$93 65 
34 14 



8.08 
$1,627,388 86 

71 
7,573 



It has been decided to establish at Newburyport, Mass., a 
University of Modern Languages, for the purpose of afTording 
pupils facilities for obtaining instruction in the principal modern 
languages of America, Europe, and Asia. The buildings are to 
be completed immediately, and it is expected they will be ready 
in September. James W. Preston, of Boston, has been chosen 
Secretary of the institution, and Hon. Oliver Warner, of Massa- 
chusetts, Rev. Asa Dalton, rector of St. Stephen's Church, 
Portland, and C. Cummings, Esq., of Medford, Mass., have been 
elected Vice-Presidents of the University. It is expected that 
a large number of foreign pupils, who are now pursuing their 
studies in various parts of the country, will enter the school. 



MICHIGAN. 

Daniel B. Briggs, Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michigan, was bom at 
Adams, Berkshire County, Mass. , February 13, 1829. He pursued his studies prepara- 
tory to a collegiate classical course at Lenox Academy, and graduated from Williams 
College, Massachusetts, in 1848. Subsequently he studied and practiced law. He was 
Principal of the High School in his native town during 1852 and 1853. He removed 
to Romeo, Macomb County, Michigan, in March, 1854, and had charge of the Dick- 
inson Institute (formerly a branch of the State University), located at that place, 
during the years 1855-58, inclusive. He was called to Ann Arbor, Mich., and had 
the Superintendency of the Public Schools of that city for the years 1859 and i860, 
and from 1861 to 1865, inclusive, was Superintendent of the Public Schools at Jack- 
son, Mich. He was elected County Superintendent of Schools for Macomb County, 
in April, 1867, and re-elected in 1869, serving four years in that capacity, and during 
his latter term in that office was President of the State Association of County 
Superintendents. In November, 1872, he was elected State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction for two years. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

The Constitution with which Michigan was received into the 
Union as a State (1837), provided for a State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, for township libraries, and for common schools 
in each school district, for at least three months in every year, and 
consecrated the proceeds of all land grants for educational pur- 
poses, to such purposes and no other. The framers had, many of 
them, received the advantages of good schools in the Eastern 
and Middle States, and appreciated the importance of educa- 
tion. In 1838 a School Journal was started. In 1839 ^ School 
Convention was called, which was followed by county teachers* 
associations. In 1853 the State Teachers' Association was 
organized. In 1839 ^ State Normal School was founded. The 
new Constitution of 1850 adhered to the cardinal educational 
features of the first Constitution, and stipulated in addition 
that the Legislature should provide within five years for the 
establishment of " a system of Primary Schools, without charge 
for tuition, for at least three months in each year, all instruc- 
tion to be conducted in the English language.** 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The present system of Public Instruction embraces : 
J^trst. Primary Schools, so extended and so expansive in 
their organization as to meet the wants of five thousand three 
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hundred rural districts, and at the same time by allowing of 
gradation in three hundred and eleven villages and cities to fill 
up all the educational demands below the University, and 
special schools, doing away with the necessity of incorporated 
academies and college preparatory schools. 

Second, The Union and High Schools. 

Third. The State University, with its professional schools. 

Fourth. State Agricultural College at Lansing, Mich. 

Fifth. State Normal School at Ypsilanti. The Superintend- 
ent of Instruction says, in his last Annual Report, " the benign 
influences of the Public School System are well understood and 
appreciated throughout the Commonwealth. The liberal ap- 
propriations which are made for the maintenance of our State 
educational institutions, and the free expenditure of money in 
our cities and villages for the erection of costly school buildings, 
with the unstinted support which the schools receive, are suffi- 
cient evidence of the popular sentiment." 

The State Superintendent of Instruction has the general super- 
vision of Public Instruction in the State. His duties are speci- 
fied by legislative enactment, and he is required to make an 
annual report of the condition of educational affairs in the State. 

The Regents of the University of Michigan^ eight in number, 
elected by the people for eight years, have the general super- 
vision of the University, and the direction and control of all 
expenditures from the University Fund. 

The State Board of Education, consisting of three members, 
one elected at each biennial election for six years, has the gen- 
eral supervision of the State Normal School. 

The Board of Visitors to the University of Michigan, consists 
of three persons appointed biennially by the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, to make an annual critical examination into 
the condition and affairs of the University, and report accord- 
ingly to the Superintendent. 

There are fifty-six County Superintendents in the State. 
Counties with less than ten districts have Town Inspectors. 

The Township Boards consist of three members each. 

The School Fund, comprising the proceeds of every thirty- 
sixth section of land, is distributed in proportion to children 
in districts that had a legal school during the previous year. 
The whole number of children of school age in the State, as 
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reported by the returns of 1873, is four hundred and twenty-one 
thousand three hundred and twenty-two, and the number upon 
which the apportionment was made for this year (1874) is four 
hundred and seventeen thousand four hundred, and sixty-four, 
at fifty cents per child. 

The school year begins on the first Monday in September. 
By a recent amendment to the original law, districts with less 
than thirty children are required to have three months school; 
with from thirty to eight hundred children, five months ; and with 
over eight hundred children, nine months free school. Age, of 
itself, excludes no one from the privileges of the public schools ; 
but in census returns a school child is between the ages of five 
and twenty years. 

A COMPULSORY LAW. 

The compulsory school law of Michigan compels parents and 
guardians, or others having control of children, to send all 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years to school twelve 
weeks every year, unless physically incapacitated, or unless it is 
shown to the satisfaction of the School Board that the children 
are taught in a private school or at home. The penalty is not 
less than five dollars or more than ten dollars for the first 
offense, nor less than ten dollars or more than twenty dollars 
for the second and every subsequent offense, the fines to go to 
educational purposes. 

LATEST LEGISLATION. 

The Primary School Law was so amended during the last 
session of the Legislature as to authorize a special meeting 
within two months previous to the annual meeting, to decide 
upon the length of school and sex of teachers. This gives 
rural districts that wish to have a fall term of school, an oppor- 
tunity to perfect their arrangements in season, and allow the 
School Boards in graded districts to make all the necessary 
provisions for the ensuing school year, some time previous to 
the first Monday in September, which is the usual time of 
opening their schools. Section 5 was so amended as to re- 
quire district officers to be chosen by ballot. Section 65 was 
so amended as to provide that the Board shall open the 
school-house for public meetings, unless by a vote of a dis- 
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trict meeting it shall be determined otherwise ; but the Board 
is to have full power to exclude all such meetings during the 
five school days in each week of a school term. 

Section 71 was so amended as to provide that no district 
organization shall be destroyed in the alteration of districts 
without the consent of the taxpayers. 

Section 84 was so amended as to pfovide for equalizing the 
assessment of property in districts lying in two or more counties 
by the town boards. 

The Legislature meets biennially. The last session was in 

1873. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS DURING TEN YEARS. 

The following table of statistics shows the relative educa- 
tional progress made by Michigan during the past ten years : 

1864. 1873-74. 

Number of townships 708 .... 94 1 

Number of districts 4,426 .... 5, 521 

Average monthly wages of male teach- 
ers $34 00 $51 94 

Average monthly wages of female 

teachers $1663.... $2713 

Whole number of children attending 

school during the year 215,736..., 324,615 

Average number of months school ... 6. 2 ... . 7 

Number of volumes in town libraries, 58,524. . . . 49,291 

Number of volumes in district libraries 96,403 .... 1 1 5, 33 1 

Paid for books, town and district $13,005 70. . . . $18,835 52 

Value of school-houses and lots $2,085,372 00 $8,105,391 00 

Number of graded schools 123.... 310 

Number of qualified male teachers 

employed 1,816. . . . 3,010 

Number of qualified female teachers 

employed 7,000 . . . . 8,940 

Total wages of male teachers for the 

year $210,091 16.... $685,72064 

Total wages of female teachers for the 

year $381,204 17 $1,079,348 95 

Two mill lax yields as revenue $250,380 67.... $465,912 84 

Total resources for the year $1,009,318 93 $3»743,352 20 

Total expenditures for the year $871,671 21 $3,148,885 52 



MINNESOTA. 

Horace Brown Wilson, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bom in Bing- 
ham, Somerset County, Me., May 30, 1821, and attended the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary, located at Kent's Hill, Readfield. His father being in limited circum- 
stances, young Wilson supported himself during the four years he attended this 
seminary. Graduating in the summer of 1841, he left Maine and wenc to Cincinnati, 
where he taught in the Second District School a year. He then removed to Law- 
renceburg, Ind., and for two years was in charge of the Dearborn County Seminary. 
While at Lawrenceburg he studied law, and was admitted to the bar, but never 
practiced under his certificate. In 1844 ^^ ^^ married to Miss Mary J. Chandler. 
The same year he moved to New Albany, Ind., took charge of the public schools 
there, and organized the first graded school in that city. He superintended the 
educational interests there until 1850, when he was elected City Engineer, and for 
six years performed the duties of that office, superintending all public improvements 
of an architectural and engineering character. Mr. Wilson emigrated to Red Wing, 
Minn., in April, 1858, having previously been elected Professor of Mathematics and 
Civil Engineering in Hamline University in that city. The same year the Indiana 
Augsburg University conferred on him the title of M.A. He occupied the above 
professorship, as well as that of Natural Sciences, for four years. In 1862 he enlisted 
m the Sixth Minnesota Regiment, and served three years, being engaged in several 
battles with the Sioux Indians on the frontier, and a number of engagements with 
the Cotifederiltes in the South. In 1866, Professor Wilson was appointed Superin- 
tendent of Schools for Goodhue County, and held that position until August i, 1870, 
when he was appointed State Superintendent of Public Instruction, which he has 
held since, having been reappointed April i, 1871, and April i, 1873. During his 
term as such he has been very successful. 

EDUCATION, PAST AND PRESENT. 

The Constitution with which Minnesota was admitted into 
the Union (1858), provided for a general and uniform system of 
public schools in each township, by taxation or otherwise, and 
a University for the State. 

In 1873 the Legislature thoroughly revised the school code, 
making numerous changes and improvements, which give gen- 
eral satisfaction. 

The State Superintendent is appointed by the Governor for 
two years, and receives an annual salary of $2,500. He takes 
charge of the Teachers' Institutes, establishes Normal Training 
Schools, semi-annually apportions the current school funds in 
the State treasury among the several counties, in proportion to 
the number of persons between five and twenty-one years, grants 
State certificates of eminent qualifications to teachers, and ad- 
ministers the School Law of the State generally. 

County Superintendents are appointed, paid, and removed by 
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the County Commissioners. They examine and license teachers, 
annul certificates for cause, and make annual reports to the 
State Superintendent of the condition of affairs within their 
jurisdiction. 

The officers of each school district are a Director, a Treasurer, 
and a Clerk, all elected for three years. They have charge of 
the general interests of schools and school-houses in their 
respective districts, employing teachers, arranging the expendi- 
tures, etc. 

Any city, town, village, or township, may be organized as 
an independent school district, with six Directors constituting 
a Board, who shall taTce the place of trustees, and exercise their 
functions, employing teachers, prescribing text-books, and super- 
intending and managing, in all respects, the schools of their 
districts. This board likewise appoints three School Examiners, 
who conduct the examinations of persons applying to become 
teachers. 

The School Fund is derived from the proceeds of the sale of 
school lands in the State, the interest of which is called Current 
School Fund, and is distributed to the counties in proportion 
to the number of children between five and twenty-one years 
old. Up to 1872 the Permanent School Fund had realized 
$2,532,351. The estimated apportionment for 1874 was 
$19(5,065. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, the President of 
the University of Minnesota (which is a part of the school 
system of the State), and the Secretary of State, are constituted 
a Board of Commissioners to recommend text-books to be used 
in the common schools of the State. They receive no compen- 
sation for that service. 

Average wages of winter schools : males, $36.90 ; females, 
$29.04. Summer schools : males, $38.78 ; females, $25.40. 

Two hundred and twenty-eight new school-houses were 
erected during the year ending September, 1873, at an aggre- 
gate cost of $203,311.81. 

Teachers* Institutes were held during the year in sixteen of 
the sixty-seven counties. They were attended by one thousand 
and fifty-three teachers, and their aggregate expense to the 
State was $1,847.43. The State Superintendent is, by law, 
given charge of each institute. 
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NINE years' progress. 

The following tables show the educational progress Minne- 
sota has made during the last nine years : 

1864-5. 1873-4. 

Total number of school districts if 73^ ..... Z^^Zl 

Number of persons between five and 

twenty-one years old 741965.... 196,065 

Total persons attending schools 44, 787 .... 1 24, 583 

Number of male teachers 469.... ^1639 

Number of female teachers 1,419.... 3*567 

Aggregate amount paid teachers during 

the year $124,563 7^ $569*903 3^ 

Whole number of school-houses in the 

State 994 2, 571 

Value of school-houses $280,329 51 . . . .$2,090,001 61 



Education is free to all students in the University of Minne- 
sota. A nominal charge of $5 per year for janitor is made, and 
this, with the price of the books used, is all the expense the 
student incurs. Departments of elementary instruction, science, 
literature, art, mechanic arts, and agriculture are in working 
order. Feminine and masculine students enter on the same 
qualifications and requirements, pursue the same courses, and 
receive the same degrees. 



Success in teaching, says a recent writer, must depend, in a 
large measure, upon love for the work. If you have no pleasure 
in the work, the sooner you get out of it the better for yourself 
and probably for the public. 



MISSISSIPPI. 

T. W. Cardoza, State Superintendent of Public Education in Mississippi, was 
born in Charleston, S. C, December 19, 1838, of a white father belonging to the 
aristocracy of the State, and a slave mother, who, however, had been liberated pre- 
vious to his birth. When nineteen years of age, he took his mother to Cleveland, 
Ohio, and obtained employment for himself in New York State. He entered the 
Newburg Collegiate Institute as soon as he had saved sufficient funds, expecting to 
complete his studies at Dartmouth or Harvard. But the war came on, and he was 
obliged to resort to teaching again. He taught schools at Stapleton, Staten Island, 
and Flushing, hcaig Island, being remarkably successful at the latter place. Two 
weeks after its fall, he was sent to Charleston, S. C, by the Freedmen's Society, to 
oi^anize schools among the colored children. He gathered one thousand children 
into the schools under his immediate charge within a short time. Desiring a perma- 
nent home in the South, he selected Mississippi, where he found a congenial climate 
and a wide field for his favorite occupation. He took an active part in the organiza- 
tion of the school-work of the State, and in November, 1873, was elected to the posi- 
tion of State Superintendent of Public Education by the largest majority, excepting 
one, of those on the ticket with him. His term of office is four years from the first 
Monday in January, 1874. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

The following paper has been written for the ANNUAL by the 
State Superintendent : 

Mississippi was admitted into the Union in 18 17, with a 
Constitution containing the following clause : ** Religion, mo- 
rality, and knowledge being necessary to good government, 
the promotion of liberty, and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall forever be encouraged." Pre- 
vious to the war, however, there was no well-regulated system 
of Public Schools in Mississippi. Counties in which cities were 
situated had a local system, but rural towns derived no benefit 
from it. Immediately after the fall of Vicksburg, philanthropic 
societies of the North extended their field of operations into 
the State, and nearly every town enjoyed the benefit of the 
Public Schools. They were opened to all ; but very few white 
children availed themselves of the opportunity. These schools 
were continued until iS6g-'yo, when, under the Reconstruction 
Acts, the Legislature enacted a code of laws for the inaugura- 
tion and government of a system of Public Schools (amended in 

1873). 
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PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

They provided, in accordance with the stipulations of the new 
Constitution, for the following officers : 

First. A Super iyitendcfit of Education^ elected at the same 
time as the Governor, and for the same period, viz., four years. 

Second. A State Board of Education y consisting of the Secre- 
tary of State, the Attorney-General, and the Superintendent of 
Public Education ; and, 

Third. A County Superintendent of Education in each county, 
appointed by the Board of Education, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for a term of two years. 

The new school system at first encountered opposition. Its 
benign influences, however, have overcome prejudices, and now 
there are very few persons in the State who oppose the system 
of Public Schools. 

There are now employed about two thousand six hundred 
teachers, and about one hundred and fifty thousand children 
attend the Public Schools. They were at first looked upon as 
pauper schools, but now the children of some of the most 
respectable families in the State attend them, and they are con- 
sidered the best institutions in the State. Vicksburg, Natchez, 
Columbus, Jackson, Holly Springs, Greenville, and other cities 
and towns, have public schools that any city in the Union would 
be proud of. The studies are those usually pursued in common 
schools, with German and French in a few of them. 

There are eight High Schools in the State, in which there are 
about one thousand pupils. The number increases every year, 
and they are growing rapidly in popular favor. The demand 
for Normal Schools is very great. At present there are only 
two, situated at Holly Springs,* in the extreme northern part of 
the State, and at Tougaloo, in the central part. These schools 
are rapidly supplying a pressing demand for competent teachers. 
At least three hundred of their pupils are employed teaching 
during their summer vacation. 

The State makes an annual appropriation of five thousand 
dollars for each of the Normal Schools. It is expected that the 
next Legislature will authorize the establishment of two more 
such schools in the eastern and southern portions of the State. 

In addition to the Common, High, and Normal Schools, 
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there are two Universities, one at Oxford, in the northern por- 
tion of the State, and one near Rodney, in the southeastern 
portion, known as Alcorn University. The State makes an 
annual appropriation of fifty thousand dollars to each of these 
institutions. The one at Oxford is for white young men, that 
at Alcorn for the colored. Both of them are in a flourishing 
condition. The whites having al\f ays had the advantage of the 
colored in education are, of course, farther advanced, but the 
colored young men are making rapid strides, and at every com- 
mencement exercise they show decided progress. Oxford Uni- 
versity, established for nearly a quarter of a century, and Alcorn 
University, which has been in existence three years, are pro- 
vided with fine, commodious buildings, and all the modern 
improvements in the way of conveniences and furniture. 

Each county in the State is required to give a matriculation 
to each of the Universities, and to each of the Normal Schools a 
number of students equal to the number of representatives it 
has in the lower branch of the Legislature. Those entering the 
Universities receive a fee of one hundred dollars per annum; 
and those entering the Normal Schools, t\vrenty-five dollars. 
Public examinations are held for candidates for the institutions, 
but all of them must come from the Public Schools. 

In addition to these, tKere are about five hundred private 
schools, including primary and academic. But the number is 
rapidly decreasing, and will continue, so long as the Public 
Schools continue in popular favor. The minimum number of 
months during which a school can be kept, according to the 
statutes of the State, is four: but in the more prosperous 
counties they are continued six, eight, and ten months. 

The salaries of the teachers are as follows: second grade, 
from thirty-five to sixty dollars per month, and first grade, from 
sixty to seventy-five dollars per month. But principals of all 
schools in which there is an average attendance of one hundred 
or more pupils, get one hundred dollars per month. 

The State tax for teachers' purposes is four mills on the dol- 
lar ; but every county in the State is required to levy for any 
deficit that may occur in maintaining the schools at least four 
months in the year, or it will forfeit its portion of the State tax. 
In addition to this, the proceeds of the sale of licenses to retail 
vendors of liquor, and all fines and amercements, and the pro- 
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ceeds of the poll-tax, are given to the general Common School 
Fund. The Constitution and laws of the State require this 
fund to be invested in United States bonds, and the interest 
alone to be distributed, /r^? rata^ throughout the State. An 
amendment to the Constitution, however, will be submitted at 
the next general election, authorizing the distribution of the 
principal to the several counties. The income from these 
sources is very large, amounting to* about two hundred thousand 
dollars per annum. The schools also derive support from what 
are known as the Sixteenth Section and the Chickasaw funds. 
To give a sketch of these funds would require more space than 
that allotted to Mississippi would permit ; it is, therefore, only 
necessary to state that the money which accrues through these 
funds is from large grants of land made to the State for school 
purposes by the General Government. 

The total amount of money expended annually for school 
purposes aggregates about two million six hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Formerly there was a State Board of School Directors. This, 
however, has been abolished, and all its power and authority 
are vested in County Superintendents, Boards of Supervisors, 
Boards of Trustees, Aldermen, or Selectmen, who perform the 
usual duties of such officials in other States. The sajary of the 
County Superintendents is fixed by law, ranging from two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for the Superintendent of Pearl County, 
to eighteen hundred dollars for the Superintendent of Yazoo 
County. The scholastic age is between five and twenty-one 
years. 

With the rapidly developing sources from which funds are 
applied to the support of the public schools ; with a large army 
of competent and active teachers; with an efficient corps of 
County Superintendents ; and with an enlightened public senti- 
ment, Mississippi will soon take the front rank for an effective 
system of Public Schools. 
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Hon. John Monteith, State Superintendent of Public Schools, was born at 
Elyria, O., January 31, 1833, graduateifrom Yale College in 1856, and took Master's 
degree in 1859. He pursued the study of theology under Dr. N. W. Taylor, of New 
Haven, and entered the ministry, which calling he followed, located successively at 
Plymouth, Conn., Jackson, Mich., Cleveland, O., and St. Louis, Mo., until 1870, 
when, from broken health, he retired from the ministry, severed his ecclesiastical 
connections, and became a farmer in South Missouri. From this retirement he was 
called to his present position, to succeed Hon. Ira DivoU (deceased), June 29, 1871. 
Mr. Monteith comes of true educational stock. His father. Professor John Mon- 
teith, was one of the founders and the first President of Michigan University. Sub- 
sequently he will be recognized as a resident of New York State, having occupied, 
for eight years, the chair of Latin and Greek in Hamilton College. Superintendent 
Monteith brought to his office no inconsiderable benefit from his father's experience, 
together with a practical experience of his own, extending through several years, as 
a teacher at the East. Mr. Monteith has been a careful student of the advancojk 
methods of education, and may be classed rather with the liberal than with the me6t 
conservative educators. 



EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Missouri was admitted into the Union in 1820. Her original 
Constitution provided for the security of school lands (section 
sixteen in each township, or one million one hundred and 
ninety-nine thousand one hundred and thirty-nine acres, and 
thirty-six sections, or forty-six thousand and eighty acres, for a 
University), and enjoined **the establishment of one or more 
schools in each township.'* During the first year that Missouri 
became a State, a general law was passed for establishing and 
governing common schools, through Commissioners of the 
School Land in each township. In 1825, however, this law was 
repealed. In 1837 a State School 'Fund was instituted out of 
the proceeds of the Saline lands and the State's proportion of 
the United States surplus revenue. This fund had increased, 
in 1873, to over $2,500,000. In 1853 'i'^ «^ct was passed pro- 
viding for the election of a State Superintendent and the 
appointment of Commissioners for each county. Notwith- 
standing these legislative efforts to promote education, little 
progress was made in establishing schools and diffusing learning 
through the State, outside of St. Louis. 
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NEW SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The new Constitution of 1865, however, enjoined the Legis- 
lature ** to provide for the maintenance of common schools, for 
the gratuitous instruction of all persons between the ages of 
five and twenty-one years," and ** to establish separate schools 
for children of African descent." The same year the Legisla- 
ture enacted a common school law, which was amended in 1867, 
1869, 1870, and 1872. Under its workings the cause of edu- 
cation made rapid advancement. When the Legislature came 
together, however, in the winter of 1874, strong reactionary 
tendencies displayed themselves, particularly in the lower 
House. A majority of that body were manifestly disposed, in 
opposition to the views of the State Superintendent and the 
most enlightened friends of education, to repeal the general 
school laws, leaving the education of the children to the various 
localities of the State. The Senate, however, was more con- 
servative, and acted as a check upon this retrograde movement. 
Finally, in March (1874), after an animated contest, a compro- 
mise measure was passed, which, while it did not materially 
injure the school system, revised the general school law, and 
was made to take effect at once. The State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, in a note to the school officers of the State, 
says : •' Your own experience will bear witness to the embar- 
rassment created by so sudden a change of laws, at a time in 
the year when nearly all the important business of the schools 
demands attention. The State Department has felt this embar- 
rassment in all its forms, and has endeavored to avert difficulty 
as far as possible." 

THE SCHOOL LAW OF 1 874. 
I 

With the changes made, the present school system embraces 
the following main features : 

The State Superintendent is elected for four years, gives a 
bond for $10,000, and receives an annual salary of $3,000. In- 
stead of havin^ an assistant, nominated by himself, confirmed 
by the Governor, and receiving an annual salary of 82,000, as 
^nder the old lavv, the Superintendent is now empowered to 
employ a chief clerk, at an annual salary of $1,500. 
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T/ie State Board of Education consists of the State Superin- 
tendent, Secretary of State, and Attorney-General, and has the 
general supervision over the entire educational interests of the 
State, among other things directing the investment of all 

moneys received by the State for educational purposes. 

• 

County Commissioners y one for each county, take the place of 
County Superintendents under the old law. The Superintend- 
ents received $5 per day pay for every day employed. The 
pay of the Commissioners depends upon the number of teachers 
examined by them, number of districts in the county, etc. A 
Commissioner must possess the qualifications of a competent 
teacher of the public schools, and be of a good moral character. 
There are one hundred and fourteen Commissioners in the 
State. 

District Directors, numbering three, and elected for three 
years, have the government and control of the school districts, 
making all needful rules and regulations for the organization, 
grading, and management of the schools, and suspending or 
expelling pupils for cause. They employ teachers, purchase 
the necessary school apparatus and furniture, and are required 
to visit and examine into the condition of the respective schools 
under their care. The District Boards 'are vested with the 
power to borrow money in the name of their districts to the 
amount and for the purposes specified at the annual meetings. 
Cities and villages can organize Boards of Directors under a 
special act. 

District Clerks, appointed or removed by the District Boards, 
keep the record of the proceedings of the latter, and also 
annually transmit to the County Commissioners statistics, etc. 

Teachers are required to hold certificates from the State 
Superintendent or the County Commissioner, and be qualified 
to teach orthography, reading, penmanship, arithmetic, English 
grammar, modern geography, the history of the United States, 
and civil government. Certificates are generally granted for one 
year. The teachers are required to become members of the 
Institutes, and, as far as possible, to attend all regular meet- 
ings of the same. One hundred and forty Institutes were held 

during 1873. 

7 
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For securing uniformity in text-books, a meeting of the 
Presidents of the various Boards of Directors with the County 
Commissioners is required to be held once in four years at every 
county seat. 

The capital of the State School Fund, January i, 1874, 
amounted to $2,612,098.74. The income derived from this, 
together with twenty-five per cent, of the State revenue, is 
distributed annually according to the number of pupils enu- 
merated. The amount thus distributed March 31, 1874, was 
$410,269.28. In addition to this are county and township 
school funds, the revenue of which is distributed in their re- 
spective municipalities. Fines, forfeitures, and penalties are 
added yearly to the capital of the School Funds. 

The Normal Schools in the State number four, located at 
Kirksville, Warrensburg, Cape Girardeau, and Jefferson City. 
That at the last place is for the education of colored teachers. 
They are all supported by State apprppriations. 

Separate schools are required to be established by the school 
authorities for colored children wherever the number of the 
latter exceeds fifteen. 

It is made the duty of the State Superintendent to establish 
needed schools whenever the proper authorities fail to do so. 

The legal school age is from five to twenty-one. The length 
of the school day is six hours. The school month consists of 
four weeks of five days each, and the school year commences on 
the first Tuesday in April. 

There is no compulsory education law. 

ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

Acts were passed restricting the liabilities of counties, cities, 
etc., in matters of contracts, and providing manner of making 
the same. The Normal School acts were also amended. 

The public schools of St, Louis are, as a general thing, in a 
state of efficiency. 
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EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

1867-68. 



1873-74. 



Children in State between five and 

twenty-one years old 

School districts in the State 

Pablic schools in the State 

Whole number of white schools 

Whole number of colored schools 

Whole number of public school-houses. 

Erected during the year 

Whole number of male teachers. 

Whole number of female teachers 

Average monthly wages, males 

Average monthly wages, females 

Whole amount paid for teachers' wages. $641,974 00, 
Children enrolled in public schools . . • • 

Average daily attendance. 

Cost of education per scholar based on 

enumeration 

Estimated value of school-houses 

Number of white scholars in State 

Number of colored scholars in State. . .. 

Total receipts for school purposes 

Total expenditures 

Numbei^ of school officers. ' Three Directors in each district, and District 
Clerk, besides the County Commissioner. 



476,192.. 




485,249 
7,483 


4,840.. 




7,829 

7,547 
282 


4,135.. 




7,224 
548 


2,982.. 




6,281 


3,280.. 




3,395 
«39 87 
$30 36 


[,974 00.. 


..ti, 


125,605 00 


169,270. . 


• 


391.965 
210,962 

$3 00 




..$4,498,640 00 






667,574 






38,243 




..$2, 


,117,662 00 




..$1, 


.638,353 00 



One of Judge White's law students was a convert at a pro- 
tracted meeting, but not finding the peace he hoped from his 
conversion, he waited on his minister, and informed him of his 
backsliding condition. " Your heart is hardened by your profes- 
sion," solemnly said the man of God. " Quit the law office*; 
retire on your knees to your study, and be brought out either a 
Christian or a corpse." 
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NEBRASKA. 

Hon. J. M. McKenzie, the present State Sui>erintendeiit of Public Instruction in 
Nebraska, was bom in Glasgow, Scotland, October 12, 1830, and early thrown as a 
waif on the charities of the world. He soon developed a great love of books, and 
devoured all that came in his way. When of age, he entered the Jonesville Academy, 
where he remained several years as pupil and teacher. He afterward spent a year 
at Poultney, Vt., in* the school there. In 1855, he entered Union College, but was 
obliged to leave in 1857, to provide a home for his aged mother. He was elected 
one of the Professors in Upper Iowa University, Fayette, Iowa, where he remained 
until 1862. He then went to Nebraska, and was instrumental in establishing the 
present State Normal School, from the principalship of which he was called to the 
position of State Superintendent of Public instruction. Though not a brilliant 
scholar, he is an enthusiastic and earnest teacher, and is devoting his best efforts 
toward building up a system qf education in Nebraska that shall be thoroughly 
effective in affording the humblest child an equal chance with those of the most 
wealthy. His motto is free education, from the primary schools through the Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Superintendent McKenzie sends us the following paper 
regarding Education in Nebraska : 

Nebraska was admitted into the Union as a State in 1867. 
Her population then was not to exceed fifty thousand souls. 

The ** Enabling Act," as it was called, gave Nebraska in 
addition to the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections of land in 
every township for school purposes, five per cent on all cash 
sales of public lands within her boundaries, seventy-two sec- 
tions of land as an endowment for a State University, seventy- 
two sections for the development of the salt interest, and five 
hundred thousand acres for internal improvements. 

In June, 1869, the sum of $14,661.50 was divided among 
twenty thousand nine hundred and fifty-six children between 
the ages of five and twenty years. In June, 1874, $107,763,95 
were distributed among, seventy-two thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-one children. In 1869, there were seven hundred and 
ninety-seven school districts ; there are now two thousand one 
hundred and thirty. In 1869, there were less than two hundred 
school-houses reported. In 1873, there were eleven hundred 
and 'thirty-eight. The value of school-houses in 1869 was less 
than $100,000. In 1873-4, it was $1,024,383. 

Teachers' wages, in 1869, were less than $40,000. In 1873-4, 
they were $281,000. Thus, Nebraska shows an increase in all 
her school interests, in the past five years, of from three hundred 
to one thousand per cent. 
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Her Temporary School Fund, that is, the fund for annual 
distribution, is derived from a two-mill tax on the grand assess- 
ment-roll, lease of school-lands, and interest on moneys arising 
from sales of school-lands ; also, from fines, licenses, and dog- 
tax. The apportionment is made by the State Superintendent 
to the counties on the basis of the number of children between 
the ages of five and twenty-one years. 

The present State Superintendent is in the fourth and last 
year of his term. He is elected for four years. His salary is 
$2,000. County Superintendents, elected by the people, receive 
a per diem fixed by the County Commissioners, not- less than 
$3 nor more than $5 for each day actually employed in the work 
of the office. 

There is no State Board of Education. 

The County Superintendents apportion one-fourth- among 
the districts having school the prescribed length of time, irre- 
spective of the number of children ; the remaining three-fourths 
are divided on the basis of the number of children. 

The city of Omaha has one of the finest public school buildings 
in the United States ; it was erected at a cost of over $200,000, 
and will accommodate from eight hundred to-a thousand chil- 
dren. There are several other school buildings in the State 
costing over $40,000, and a large number costing from $5,000 to 
$20,000 each. 

The State University, located at Lincoln, the capital, is in 
successful operation. Dr. A. R. Benton is the Chancellor. 
The Agricultural College is connected with the University. 

The State Normal School, located at Peru, a quiet little vil- 
lage on the bank of the Missouri River, sixteen miles below 
Nebraska City, is doing a very important work for the State. 
General T. J. Morgan is principal. The number of pupils in 
attendance, in all departments, was over three hundred during 
the past year. 

The school law requires the State Superintet\dent to recom- 
mend the text-books to be used in the public schools. A list 
was recommended in 1870, by Hon. S. D. Beals, which has 
remained unchanged, and the books have been quietly intro- 
duced in most of the schools, especially in the rural districts. 

During the past four years no radical changes have been 
in the school laws. 



NEVADA. 

Hon. a. N. Fisher, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was born at Nor- 
wich, New York, in 1837, and educated in home schools and at Cazenovia Seminary. 
He proceeded to Nevada, in 1864, the year that the territory became a State, as a Pre- 
siding Elder under appointment of the California Methodist Annual Conference. In 
1866, he was elected to the office of State Superintendent, for four years. In 1870, he 
was re-elected for a like term. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Nevada was admitted into the Union as a State in 1864. 
Her Constitution directed the Legislature to encourage by all 
suitable means the promotion of intellectual, literary, scientific, 
mining, mechanical, agricultural, and moral improvements, to 
provide for the election of a Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, the organization of a uniform system of Common Schools, 
establishment of a State University, embracing departments of 
agriculture, mechanic arts, and mining, and the establishment of 
Normal Schools and schools of different grades, from the Primary 
School to the University, **in which no sectarian instruction 
shall be imparted or tolerated." The Constitution furthermore 
stipulated that a half-mill tax should be levied upon all taxable 
property for the maintenance of the University and Common 
Schools, and that the sixteenth and thirty-sixth sections in 
every township, the thirty thousand acres for each senator and 
representative in Congress, by the Act of 1862, the fifty thousand 
acres granted to new States in 1841, and all escheats and fines 
for penal offenses, should be held and used for educational pur- 
poses, the interest thereof only to be applied as directed in the 
law donating the same. The Legislature were likewise author- 
ized to enact a compulsory educational law. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In accordance with the provisions of the Constitution the 
Legislature of Nevada in the following year, 1865, enacted a 
public school law, which was more or less modified by measures 
passed in 1867, 1869, and in 1873. The following are the main 
features of the school system now in operation. 
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The State Superintendent of Public histruction is elected for 
four years, and receives an annual salary of $2,000. The term 
of the present incumbent expires December 31, 1874. He is 
required to apportion school moneys, prescribe forms and 
blanks, hold teachers* institutes, visit each county in the State 
once at least every year, and to make a biennial report to the 
Governor. 

The State Board of Education^ Consisting of the Governor, 
Surveyor-General, and Superintendent of Public Instruction, is 
required to hold semi-annual sessions for devising plans for the 
improvement and management of the public school funds, and 
for the better organization of the public schools, and to prescribe 
uniform text-books. 

County Superintendents in the State number fourteen, and are 
elected by the respective counties for two years. Their average 
annual salary, which is fixed by the County Boards of Commis- 
sioners, is $550. They perform the duties usually incumbent 
upon County Superintendents. 

Trustees employ teachers, fix salaries, levy sufficient taxes 
(when the regular school money fails) to keep the schools open 
six months, and perform the other functions of school trustees. 
Districts with less than fifteen hundred voters have three trus- 
tees. Those with more have five trustees. 

County Boards of Examination consist of the County Super- 
intendents and two persons in each county appointed by and 
associated with them. 

The School Census Marshal is annually appointed by the trus- 
tees. 

No teacher is entitled to receive any portion of the public 
school moneys as compensation for services rendered, unless 
such teacher shall have had a certificate from the State Board 
of Examination, or from the County Board of Examination. 
The legal school age is from six to eighteen. 

• 

The School Fund consists of the principal of all moneys accru- 
ing to the State from the sale of lands given or bequeathed for 
public school purposes; all fines collected under the penal laws 
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of the State ; two per cent, of the gross proceeds of all toll roads 
and bridges ; and all estates that may escheat to the State. This 
fund is distributed semi-annually among the various counties, in 
proportion to the number of children of legal school age. 

An ad valorem tax of one half of one mill on the dollar of 
all taxable property in the State is levied and directed to be col- 
lected and paid in the same manner as other State taxes are 
required to be paid. This is known as the State school tax. 

There is iset apart, semi-annually, five per cent, out of all 
moneys received as State tax, for school purposes ; and such 
amount is distributed pro rata. 

There are no Normal Schools in the State. 

LATEST SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

The Legislature, which meets biennially, held no session dur- 
ing 1874. In 1873, th^ County Boards of Examination were 
established. 

The portion of the law relating to trustees was so amended as 
to provide that the boards shall be so constituted that there 
may always be at least one experienced member. The powers 
of trustees were enlarged in respect to the amount of expendi- 
ture possible without a vote of the district. A proposition to 
make the proceedings of trustees public was also adopted. 
They are now required to keep a record which shall at all times 
be open to the inspection of taxpayers .in the district, and to 
publish in some newspaper full minutes of the proceedings of 
each session. 

COMPULSORY LAW. 

A compulsory school law was also passed. It is made obli- 
gatory upon parents and guardians to send every child between 
the ages of eight and fourteen years to a public school for a 
period of at least sixteen weeks in each school-year, at least 
eight weeks of which shall be consecutive, unless the child is 
being otherwise instructed or is excused from attendance by the 
Board of Trustees for some satisfactory reason. 
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The penalty for non-compliance with the provisions of this 
act is a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $100 for the first 
offense, nor less than $100 nor more than $200 for each subse- 
quent offense. The children of indigent parents thus compelled 
to attend school are furnished with books by the trustees. 

An act was also passed to locate the State University, and to 
provide for the control and maintenance of the same. 



TEN YEARS* PROGRESS. 

1863-4. < 

School districts in the State. 34 . . 

School-houses erected during the year 2 . . 

Estimated total value of school-houses i34j733'50- • 

Pupils enrolled in the schools i, 524 . . 

Average daily attendance 940 . . 

Male Teachers employed.^ 14 . . 

Average wages. $89.76 . . 

Female teachers employed 23 . . 

Average wages $82. 20 . . 

Amount of State School Fund $9,257.1 1 . . . 

Legal school age 6 to 18 . . 

Average cost for schooling for each scholar. . I40, 69 . . 

Total receipts for school purposes $61,984.56. . 

Total expenditures • $50,732. 58. . 



1873-4. 
62 

6 

$69,413.00 

3,372 

2,080 

29 

$116.53 

47 
$88.73 

$274,000.00 

6 to 18 

$29,20 

$110,961.68 

$98,468.82 



NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Hon. J. Wesley Simonds, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bom in 
Franklin, May lo, 1829. He fitted for college at Northfield, pursued the studies of 
the freshman year under M. L. Morse, A.M., at Andover, N. H., and entered Bow- 
doin College at the beginning of the sophomore year. He graduated in 1854, and 
received the Master's degree in course. Having nad an experience in teaching the 
public schools, for three years after graduation he was Principal of the Fisherville 
High School, later known as Pennacook Academy. In 1857-58 he was Principal 
of the Christian Institute at Andover, N. H. In 1870 he was again chosen Prin- 
cipal of that institution. In 1871 he was appointed by the Governor and Council 
Superintendent *of Public Instruction for the State. In July, 1874, Mr. Simonds 
was unanimously reappointed State Superintendent. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

The term ^^ Free SchooV first appears in the legislation of 
this country in a law of Virginia, founding a free school at 
Charles City, in 162 1. Such a school was founded in Boston in 
1636, and in New Haven in 1638. The first settlements of 
New Hampshire were distinct sovereignties, making their own 
laws, until they voluntarily submitted to Massachusetts, in 
1 641. Afterward they were governed by the general laws of 
the latter State until the time of final separation, in 1741. 

The acts of the Provincial Legislature, June 14, 1642, and 
November Ii, 1647, constituted the school laws of these colo- 
nies, with immaterial changes, until after the Revolution. The 
act of 1642 ordered " Selectmen of towns to have a vigilant eye 
over their neighbors, to see that none of them shall suffer so 
much barbarism in any of their families as not to endeavor to 
teach their children and apprentices so much learning as may 
enable them to read perfectly the English tongue." The law 
of 1647 ordered that every township of fifty householders should 
appoint one within their town to teach all such children as 
resorted to him to write, read, and, after " y* Lord hath increased 
y«n» to y** number of \QO householders, they set up a grammar 
school, y* master thereof being able to instruct youth as far as 
they may be fitted for y* University.*' 

In 1789 the Legislature determined the amount of money 
that should be raised by taxation for schooling, viz. : four pounds 
for every one pound of the proportion of public taxes to the 
individual town. Provision was also made for the examination 
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for every dollar of its apportionment of the State tax. Towns or 
districts can raise, by vote, additional sums for school purposes. 

A Literary Fund, arising from a tax of one-half of one per 
cent, on the capital stock of banking corporations, is appropri- 
ated for the maintenance of public schools. Several towns and 
districts possess permanent local funds for the support of schools. 
Provision is made for the proper registration of scholars, sta- 
tistical returns, and for holding Teachers' Institutes in each 
county annually, at the expense of the State. 

Recent legislation permits towns to abolish school districts, 
thus leaving the town one school district. 



COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

The compulsory educational law passed in July, 1870, requires 
all well children, between eight and fourteen years old, to attend 
school at least twelve weeks every year. The penalty for vio- 
lating this law is $10 for the first, and $20 for every subsequent 
offense. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

During 1874 the Legislature passed an act materially enlarg- 
ing the powers of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 



TEN YEARS* PROGRESS. 

i863-fl64. 

Number of normal schools in the State. 

School districts in the State 2, 328 . . 

Cost of school-houses erected during 

year $18,563 00.. 

Estimated total value of school-houses . .$916,894 00. , 

Pupils enrolled in the schools 83,401 . < 

Average daily attendance 52,826.- 

Male teachers employed 759 . 

Average wages .* $26 99 . , 

Female teachers employed 3,262 . 

Average wages $1 5 05 . , 

Amount of State School Fund $244,263 00. 

Legal school age 4 to 2 1 . 

Average cost of schooling for each 

scholar $2 90 ; 

Total expenditures $271, 156 00. 



1873-74. 

I 

2,148 

$103,742 00 

$2,208,025 00 

69,178 

47,275 
482 

$44 87 

3.330 
$24 90 

$488,104 GO 
4 to 21 

$7 05 
$606,846 00 



NEW JERSEY. 

Hon. E. a. Apgar, State Superintendent of Education, was born March 20, 1836, 
in Peapack, Somerset County, N. J. His early education was received at the public 
school in his native village. At the age of twenty he entered the State Normal 
School, and graduated from that institution in 1858. After teaching foiir years in 
the public schools of the State, he entered Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, and 
graduated in 1866. A short time previous to his graduation, he was elected Pro- 
fessor of Natural Sciences in the State Normal School. In March of 1866 he was 
elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction by the State Board of Education. 
To this position he has been re-elected three times. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

New Jersey was one of the original thirteen States. Her 
first Constitution, adopted in 1776, contained no allusion to 
schools or education. An Act was passed in 18 16 to create a 
fund for the maintenance of free schools. In 1829 another Act 
was passed, authorizing towns to support schools, and requiring 
them to raise a sufficient sum by taxation to entitle them to 
their proportion of the school fund. Ten years later, towns 
were required to annually impose a specified school tax. In 
1828 the first State Educational Convention was held. In 1846 
the office of State Superintendent was created. In 1853 the 
State Teachers' Association was organized, and a year later the 
State made provision for holding Teachers* Institutes. In 1858 
the State Normal School was established. From this time for- 
ward, for nearly ten years, the larger cities in the State obtained 
authority from the Legislature to establish graded schools. In 
1866 E. A. Apgar was elected State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. As a teacher, he had become satisfied that what 
New Jersey most needed, was a change from the township to 
the county system of supervision. As State Superintendent, 
therefore, his first attention was given to the framing of a bill 
which should secure to the State a more efficient supervision of 
the schools. It was submitted to and carefully examined and 
amended by the State Board of Education. 

In his report for the year 1868, he urged that the time had 
arrived when the schools of the State should be made free. In 
order to accomplish this object, he recommended the levying of 
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a uniform State tax for school purposes. In the year 1871 he, 
in connection with A. L. Runyon, then member of the Legisla^ 
ture, drafted a bill incorporating the features set forth and 
recommended in his report for 1868. This bill received the 
approval of the Legblature and Governor, and became the law 
of the State. 

FREE SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED. 

By its provisions all the schools of the State were made free, 
and the system was placed upon a firm and reliable foundation. 
Prior to this time the cities and larger towns had had free 
public schools for many years, made free by special legislation 
and local taxation. The schools in the country, established 
under the general law of the State, had been pay schools, or vir-. 
tually private schools with reduced tuition rates. Those who 
attended them were obliged to pay tuition fees ; the State sim- 
ply paid a part of the expenses of maintaining the schools, and 
thus reduced the amount to be paid by the patrons. By the 
passage of the Free School Act, the whole school machinery was 
very much simplified, and the full benefits of a public school 
system were accorded to all. County school supervision, which 
the law substituted for township supervision, secured systematic 
and uniform action, and a new impulse was given to education 
in all parts of the State. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The new law is still in force in the State, and embraces the 
following main features : 

The Super intctident of Public Instruction is elected by the 
State Board of Education, to hold office during the pleasure of 
the Board, not to exceed the term of three years. He receives 
an annual salary of $2,000. He is, ex officio^ Secretary of the 
Board, enforcing all its rules and regulations, and has a general 
oversight and supervision of the schools of the State. 

The State Board of Education comprises the Governor, Attor- 
ney-G6neral, Comptroller, Secretary of State, President of the 
Senate, Speaker of the Assembly, and the Trustees and Treas- 
urer of the State Normal School. There are ten Trustees, two 
from each Congressional District, appointed by the Governor, 
with the consent of the Senate. The State Board has the gen- 
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eral control of public instruction in the State, appoints County 
Superintendents, subject to the approval of the Board of Chosen 
Freeholders, recommends to the Legislature such school legis- 
lation as it may deem desirable, prescribes all rules and regula- 
tions for holding Teachers* Institutes, decides all appeals from 
the decisions of the State Superintendent, and makes an annual 
report to the Legislature. The members of the Board receive 
no compensation. 

County Superintendents are appointed by the State Board, and 
hold office during the pleasure of the Board, not to exceed the 
term of three years. They receive a salary at the rate of ten 
cents for each child in the county between the ages of five and 
eighteen, provided such remuneration does not annually exceed 
$1,200, or fall below $500. The County Superintendents exam- 
ine and license teachers, apportion the school money, and per- 
form the other duties usually incumbent upon Superintendents. 
County and City Superintendents together constitute an asso- 
ciation called the State Association of School Superintendents, 
which meets at such times and places as the State Board of 
Education may elect. . 

The State Board of Examiners^ consisting of the State Super- 
intendent and the Principal of the State Normal School, grants 
teachers* certificates, valid in any part of the State. 

County Boards of Examiners comprise the County Superin- 
tendent and three associates, selected by himself. City Boards 
of Education also appoint Examiners. These City and County 
Examiners grant teachers* certificates, which are valid in the 
cities and counties respectively where granted. 

Township Boards consist of the District Trustees (elected for 
three years) of each township. These Boards meet at such 
times and places as the County Superintendents may designate, 
for the purpose of hearing from them communications and sug- 
gestions in regard to the management of schools, and for sub- 
mitting to them questions for advice or opinion relating to the 
same. 

The School Year begins on the first day of September, and 
ends on the last day of August. The scholastic age is from five 
to eighteen years. A compulsory law was passed by the Legis- 
lature of 1873. No teacher is permitted to inflict corporal pun- 
ishment upon any child in any school in the State. It is not 
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lawful for any teacher or trustee to have performed, in any school 
receiving its proportion of the school money, any religious ser- 
vice, ceremony, or forms whatsoever, except reading the Bible 
and repeating the Lord's Prayer. 

The School Fund consists of stocks, bonds, and mortgages, 
amounting to between $700,000 and $800,000. In addition to 
the revenue from this source, the State annually makes an 
appropriation, and imposes a two-mill tax for the support of 
schools. If these various sums are not sufficient for school pur- 
poses, districts make up the deficit. 



TEN YEARS' PROGRESS. 



Number of school districts 

Number of schools 

Number of children between five and eighteen 

years of age 

Number enrolled in the public schools 

Number in attendance between eight and ten 

months 

Number in attendance less than four months. 

Average attendance 

Number of male teachers employed 

Number of female teachers employed 

Salary per month paid to male teachers 

Salary per month paid to female teachers . . . 



i863-'64. 

1,646. . 
1,682. . 

300,062. . 
143.526.. 

20,117. . 

23.705.. 

63.558- • 
1,027. • 
1,283.. 

$38 00. . 

$23 30.. 



1873-74. 

1,367 
2,641 

286,444 
179.443 

26,780 

71,099 

87,840 

907 

2,224 
I65 92 

I36 61 



SCHOOL REVENUES. 

1S63-64. 1873-74. 

Amount appropriated by the State 177,375 52. . ..$1,307,331 00 

Amount of township school tax $403,190 71.... $51,313 33 

Amount received from tuition fees $81, 181 92 

Amount raised for building and repair- 
ing school-houses $41,593 47 

Amount received from surplus revenue. 
Amount of district school tax 



• • • • • 



$660,715 32 

$35,363 30 
$442,345 48 



Total $603,341 62 $2,497,068 43 
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Hon. Neil Gilmour, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bom in 
Paisley, Scotland, 1840, where he received a thorough school training. He came to 
this country at sixteen years of age, and immediately entering Union College, grad- 
uated in i860, among the first four in his class. He provided himself with means 
to pursue his course by keeping a college bookstore. .After graduating he taught in 
the Academy at Coming, N. Y., and studied law. He was subsequently admitted 
to the bar.- He has twice been elected School Commissioner, and, on joint ballot 
of the Legislature in the spring of 1874, he was elected State Superintendent, to 
succeed Hon. Abram B. Weaver. 



EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

New York jyas one of the original thirteen States. Her 
first Constitution, that of 1777, contains no allusion to schools. 
That of 1846 set aside the proceeds of all State lands as a com- 
mon-school fund. The Constitution of 1846 declared inviolate 
the capital of several edutational funds at that time existing. 

In 1787, the Board of Regents of the University was created 
and empowered to incorporate colleges and academies. The 
powers of this Board have since been enlarged from tinie to 
time. In 1795 the first act for the maintenance and encourage- 
ment of common schools was passed by the Legislature. It 
made an annual appropriation of $50,000 for five years to the 
respective cities and towns, for instruction in the English 
branches. The supervisors were required to raise by tax one- 
half of the amount for the same purpose. After four years, 
however, the Legislature ceased to make the appropriation. 
In 1805 the School Fund was established. In 1812 a common- 
school law, which had been recommended by an educational 
commission, was adopted by the Legislature, and immediately 
went into effect, constituting the groundwork of the educa- 
tional system to which the Empire State has justly pointed 
with pride. It provided for the division of the several towns 
of the State into -school districts by three Commissioners, 
elected for that purpose ; stipulated that the interest of the 

8 
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school fund should be distributed on a basis of children from 
five to fifteen years of age, and expressly declared that each 
town should annually raise by tax for school purposes as much 
money as it received from the school fund. The whole system 
was placed under the superintendence of an officer designated 
by the council of appointment. In 1814, District Trustees were 
authorized to collect from parents and guardians the sums neces- 
sary to meet any deficiency in teachers' wages. In 1834, a por- 
tion of the revenue from the Literature Fund was set apart to 
be distributed by the Regents to such academies as should pro- 
vide for the education of common-school teachers. In 1841 the 
Legislature authoriijed County Boards of Supervisors to appoint 
County Superintendents, who should exercise jurisdiction and 
supervision over schools. In 1844 the first Normal School in 
the State was established at Albany. In 1847 ^^ office of 
County Superintendent was abolished, and the care and super- 
vision of school affairs were intrusted to a single officer in each 
town. The office of Town Superintendent w^ in turn abol- 
ished in 1857, «^^d District School Commissioner?were provided 
for. Four years prior to this time (1853) what was known as 
the Union Free School Law was enacted. It enabled cities and 
villages hitherto divided into districts to consolidate for the 
purpose of maintaining free graded schools. In 1864 a bill 
passed the Legislature revising and consolidating the General 
Acts relating to Public Instruction. This act was amended in 
1865 and 66, and again in 1867, when the Free School System of 
the State was fairly inaugurated. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

This system, modified in some respects by recurring legis- 
lation, is in force to-day. It is not inappropriately said to rest 
on territorial subdivisions of the State, known as the school 
districts — whose boundaries are defined and altered by the 
School Commissioner — and on Union Free School Districts, 
and the City Districts created by special acts. 

The following are its principal features : 

The State Superintendent is elected for three years by a joint 
ballot of the Legislature, receives an annual salary of $5,000, 
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and IS annually allowed $3,000 for deputy, and between $8,000 
and $9,000 for clerk hire. He is, ex officio^ a Trustee of the 
People's College, and of the New York State Asylum for Idiots, 
a Regent of the University, and Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the State Normal School. He has the supervision 
of all the schools in the State, provides for the education of all 
Indian children, makes annual reports to the Legislature, and 
performs all the duties and functions which naturally belong to 
the office of State Superintendent. He may remove School 
Commissioners or other officers for cause, grant teachers' certifi- 
cates valid throughout the State, issue temporary licenses to 
teach, annul teachers' certificates granted by School Commis- 
sioners, or declare any diploma issued by the State Normal 
Schools ineffective and null as a qualification to teach a common 
school within the State. He decides all matters of appeal in all 
schooj questions arising in school districts, and his decision is 
final. 

School Commissioners are elected for three years by the 
voters in their respective districts. These districts, as deter- 
mined by law, number one hundred and fourteen in the State. 
•The Commissioners receive an annual salary of $800 from the 
State ($200 quarterly), and $200 from Boards of Supervisors. 
The latter may allow extra compensation, which is done in 
several instances. Commissioners are prohibited under penalty 
of removal from recommending or procuring the use of any book, 
or school apparatus, or furniture, of any kind whatever, in any 
common school, or the purchase of any book for a district 
library. They are required to visit and examine the schools 
within their jurisdictions, to advise and counsel with the trus- 
tees, to look after the condition of the school-houses, and con- 
demn such as are unfit for use, to recommend the proper studies, 
to examine and license teachers, to examine charges against 
teachers, and on sufficient proof annul ti^ir certificates, and 
annually to apportion and divide among the districts the school 
moneys apportioned to their respective counties, by the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. 

Town Clerks are required to carefully keep all books, maps, 
papers, and records of their office touching common schools, to 
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record the certificates of apportionment of school moneys, to 
notify the Trustees of the filing of such certificates, to obtain 
from Trustees their annual reports, to distribute to Trustees all 
the books and blanks forwarded for their use, to file and keep 
the description of district boundaries, and when called upon to 
take part in the erection or alteration of school districts. 

District Trustees^ consisting of one or three, as the district 
may decide, are required to call meetings, to prepare tax lists' 
and warrants, to purchase sites, and build or hire school-houses, 
to insure school-houses and libraries, and to report annually to 
their School Commissioner all school statistics, and such other 
information as may from time to time be required. They alone 
can legally prescribe text-books. A district which has decided 
to have a sole trustee cannot change again to three trustees. 

Neighborhoods are empowered to choose Clerks and Trustees, 
the same as districts, and to build or purchase school-houses. 
There are only four of these separate neighborhoods in the 
State. 

District Meetings are empowered to vote a tax not exceeding 
$25 a year for maps, globes, .blackboards, and other school 
apparatus. 

Common Schools throughout the State are free to all persons 
over five and under twenty-one years of age, residing in the 
district. Separate schools are provided for the Indians, and the 
school authorities of any city or incorporated village may estab- 
lish schools for colored children whenever they deem it expe- 
dient to do so, subject to the same rules and regulations as the 
white schools. In 1866 the State Superintendent was specially 
charged with providing schools for the Indian children. These 
schools, as a general thing, are remarkably well attended. Out 
of nine hundred ana seventy Indians between five and twenty- 
one years of age, living on the Allegany and Cattaraugus Reser- 
vation in 1873, eight hundred and twenty attended school, and 
the average daily attendance was six hundred and twenty. 

A teaclier to be fully qualified must have a diDloma fror 
State Normal School, or a certificate from th 
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Public Instruction, the School Commissioner within whose dis- 
trict he is employed, or from the school officer of the city or vil- 
lage in which he is employed, authorized by special act to grant 
such certificate. No person who is within two degrees of rela- 
tionship, by blood or marriage, to any District Trustee, can be 
employed except with the approval of two-thirds of the voters 
of the district. 

Teachers^ Institutes have been held in the State for more 
than thirty years. They have been maintained for seventeen 
years by State appropriations, and generally continued in ses- 
sion for a period of about two weeks. During 1873, County 
Institutes were held in fifty counties. They were attended by 
two thousand two hundred and sixty-five male and six thousand 
five hundred and ninety-five female teachers. The average 
attendance of teachers for each county was one hundred and 
eighty. 

Tlu Normal Schools in the State number eight, and are 
located at Albany, Brockport, Buffalo, Cortland, Fredonia, 
Geneseo, Oswego, and Potsdam. The aggregate of attendance 
during 1873 amounted to two thousand seven hundred and six- 
^y-one, besides those in the academic and training departments. 



SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 

District Libraries are a prominent feature in the educational 
system of New York. In 1838, through the exertions of James 
Wadsworth, of Geneseo, and other persons, an annual appro- 
priation of $55,000 was secured for District Library purposes 
from the income of the United States Deposit Fund. This 
appropriation continues to be made by the Legislature every 
year. Furthermore, the taxable inhabitants of each school dis- 
trict are empowered to lay a tax on the district, not exceeding 
$10 in any one year, for the purchase of library books. When- 
ever the library money apportioned to a district in any year is 
less than $3, the trustees may apply it in payment of teachers' 
wages. Whenever the volumes in the district library of any 
district numbering over fifty children, between five and sixteen 
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years old, or of any district numbering fifty children or less 
between the said ages, shall exceed one hundred volumes, the 
voters of the district may appropriate the whole or any part of 
the library money belonging to the district for the current year, 
to the purchase of maps, globes, blackboards, or other scientific 
apparatus for the use of the school ; and in every district hav- 
ing the required number of volumes in the District Library, 
and the maps, globes, blackboards, and other apparatus men- 
tioned, the said moneys, with the approbation of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, may be applied to the payment 
of teachers' wages. Trustees are the custodians of the libraries. 
They are liable to their successors, and the librarian is liable to 
them for books destroyed or damaged. 

Free Libraries^ after the Massachusetts plan, were provided 
for in a bill introduced and carried through the Legislature by 
Mr. Judd, of Richmond County, in 1872. The act stipulates 
that whenever a majority of the legal voters of any city, town, 
or village, petition for the same, the authorities can assess a 
capita tax of $1 for the establishment of a free library, and 
fifty cents every year thereafter for its support and maintenance. 
The signature of the County Judge has to be affixed to the 
petition, certifying to its genuineness. This proviso is not a part 
of the Massachusetts law, but was deemed advisable to guard 
against any irregularities which might be attempted in large 
cities, like New York, for example, for the purpose of getting 
hold of and squandering large sums of library money. 

Notwithstanding the liberal provisions made for libraries in 
New York State, the accounts regarding them are far from 
favorable. The report of the State Superintendent, transmitted 
to the Legislature February 20, 1874, says: ** For several suc- 
cessive years the attention of the Legislature has been directed 
to the wretched condition of our School District Library System, 
and yet the sum of $55,000 is annually distributed in pretended 
support of libraries that in many districts do not exist. The 
decrease in the number of volumes during the last year was 
seventeen thousand six hundred and thirty-eight. This is a 
continuation of the uninterrupted decline which' reduced the 
number of volumes from one million six hundred and four 
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thousand two hundred and ten in 1853, to eight hundred and 
fifty-six thousand five hundred and fifty-five in 1873." 

The Regents of the University number nineteen, and are elected 
for life by a joint ballot of the two branches of the Legislature. 
John V. L. Pruyn, of Albany, appointed Regent in 1844, is 
Chancellor of the University, and Erastus C. Benedict, of New 
York City, appointed in 1855, is Vice-Chancellor. The following 
are the names of the other Regents in the order of their appoint- 
ment : Prosper M. Wetmore, New York City ; Robert G. Rankin, 
Newburgh ; George W. Clinton, Buffalo; Lorenzo Burrows, 
Albion ; Robert S. Hale, Elizabethtown ; Elias W. Leaven- 
worth, Syracuse ; J. Carson Brevoort, Brooklyn ; George R. Per- 
kins, Utica; Geo. W. Curtis, Staten Island; Wm. H. Goodwin, 
Ovid; Francis Kernan, Utica; John L. Lewis, Penn Yan ; Hora- 
tio G. Warner, Rochester; Henry R. Pierson, Albany; Martin L 
Townsend, Troy; James W. Booth, New York City; Anson J. 
Upson, Albany. The Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, Secre- 
tary of State, and Superintendent of Public Instruction are 
ex officio Regehts of the University. 



LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. — COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

During the session of 1874, the State Senate passed an act 
giving the appointment of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction to the Regents. Pending its consideration in the 
Assembly a new election for Superintendent came on, and the 
bill was defeated. An act introduced into the Assembly for 
abolishing the Board of Regents, and the Department of Public 
Instruction, and establishing instead a Board of Education con- 
sisting of ten members, to be appointed by the Governor, and 
to be known as the Board of Regents, seven of the new Board 
to be selected from the present Board of Regents, and the 
terms of two to expire each year in February, this Board to 
select a Superintendent for a term of three years, and prescribe 
his duties — was also defeated when brought up for final passage. 
Both Houses, however, passed, and the Governor affixed his 
signature to, a rigid enactment designed to put an end to juve- 
nile ignorance in the State. We give elsewhere a synopsis of 
this Compulsory Educational Act. 
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11,717. 



15,807.... 

1,307,822. . .. 

5,707.... 

21,181. . .. 

881,184... 



1873-74. 
II 995 



18,295 

1,560,820 

7,097 
22,367 

♦405 31 
1,030,779 

499,469 



TEN years' progress. 

i863-'64. 

Number of school districts 

Number of teachers employed at the 
same time for twenty-eight 
weeks or more 

Number of children between five and 
twenty-one years of age 

Number of male teachers employed, 

Number of female teachers employed. 

Average annual salary of teachers. . . 

Number of children attending school, 

Average daily attendance 

Number of Volumes in district libra- 
ries 

Total number of school-houses 

Total receipts for school purposes. . .$5,069,250 29 

For teachers' wages $3,093,460 46 

For libraries $26,890 51 

For school apparatus $i37>6i3 49 

For colored schools $30,468 33 

For school-houses, sites, etc $647,301 23 

Total expenditures for school pur- 
poses $51069,250 29 $12,088,762 98 

The school moneys for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1874, were derived from the following sources: 

From the common school Fund $170,000 00 

From the United States deposit fund 165,000 00 

From the State school tax 2,500,032 68 



1,111,438 

11,712 



856,555 

"»739 
. . .$12,088,762 98 

... $7>4i5»i8i 39 

$27,203 79 

$294,145 68 

$74,6x1 49 

... $1,994,132 89 



Total *2, 835,032 d"^ 

The apportionment was made, as required by law, as follows : 

For salaries of school commissioners $1, 200 009 

For supervision in cities. 19,000 00 

For libraries. 5SiOOO 

For contingent fund (including $89.33 for separate n^ 

borhoods) 

For Indian schools 

For district quotas 

For pupil and average attendance onotas 




Total 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

Alexander McIver, State Superintendent of Public Instruction in North Caro- 
lina, was bom in Moore County, 1822, of Scotch ancestry. When twelve years bf 
age, he was apprenticed to a cabinet-maker, his father being dead. He preferred, 
however, to attend school, and was instructed at the Donaldson Academy, in Fayette- 
ville, and by his uncle, Alexander McIver, a Presbyterian minister in Duplin County. 
He subsequently graduated from the State University, with the first distinction, 
studied and practiced law, and in 1859 was elected Professor of Mathematics in 
Davidson College. In 1869 he was elected Professor of Mathematics in the State 
University. In 1871 he was appointed State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
by Governor Caldwell. In politics he was a Whig before the war, a Unionist during 
the war, and has since generally voted with the Republican party. ft'^^S he was 
a delegate to the State Convention called to repeal the ordinance of Secession. 
Superintendent McIver displays much ability in his State reports, and has made large 
numbers of friends by his official courtesy and kindness. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Hon. Alexander McIver, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, contrib- 
utes the following paper to the Annual. 

A FUND for the support of common schools was appropriated 
by the General Assembly in the year 1825, consisting of the 
dividends arising from the stocks then owned by the State in 
certain banks and works of internal improvement in the State, 
the tax imposed by law on licenses to retailers of spirituous 
liquors and auctioneers, the unexpended balance of the agricul- 
tural fund, all moneys paid to the State for entries of vacant 
lands, and for all the vacant and unappropriated swamp lands in 
the State, together with such sums of money as the Legislature 
might afterwards appropriate. *^ 

In the year 1836, the governor of the State, the chief justice 
of the Supreme Court, the speaker of the Senate, the speaker 
of the House of Commons, and the treasurer of the State, for 
the time being and their successors in office, were constituted a 
body politic and corporate, under the name of ** The President 
and Directors of the Literary Fund." 

In 1840, the permanent school fund was about two millions 
of dollars, yielding an annual income of about one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. In that year the General Assembly 
provided for the apportionment of the income of the school 
'•md among the several counties, according to the white popu- 
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lation of each, and for establishing free public schools for the 
education of all white children. The several counties in the 
State had voted to raise, by taxation in the county, an addi- 
tional school fund, equal to at least half the sum apportioned 
to the county from the State fund. 

From the year 1840 to the beginning of the civil war, from 
two hundred thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars were paid annually to support from two to three thousand 
free schools, three months every year. The school law was 
administered by a State superintendent of common schools, a 
board of five superintendents in each county, and a school com- 
mittee of three in each school district. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The school funds were almost entirely destroyed by the re- 
sults of the war, and the public schools were closed till about 
the year 1870. 

The constitution adopted in 1868 makes provision for public 
schools as follows : 

** The General Assembly at its first session under this con- 
stitution, shall provide by taxation and otherwise for a general 
and uniform system of public schools, wherein tuition shall be 
free of charge to all the children of the State between the ages 
of six and twenty-one years. 

" Each county of the State shall be divided into a conven- 
ient number of districts, in which one or more public schools 
shall be taught at least four months in every year; and if the 
county commissioners of any county shall fail to comply with 
the aforesaid requirements of-ithis Section, they shall be liable 
to indictment. ' 

** The proceeds of all lands that have been, or hereafter may 
be granted by the United States to this State and not otherwise 
specially appropriated by the Ugjted States or heretofore by 
this State ; all moneys, stocks, bonds, and other property now 
belonging to any fund for purposes of education ; the net pro- 
ceeds that may accrue to the State from sales of estrays, or 
from fines, penalties, and forfeitures ; the proceeds of all sales 
of the swamp lands belonging to the State ; all money that shall 
be paid as an equivalent for exemption from military duty, shall 
be securely invested, and sacredly preserved as an irreducib' 
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educational fund, the annual income of which, together with so 
much of the ordinary revenue of the State as may be necessary, 
shall be faithfully appropriated for establishing and perfecting 
in this State a system of free public schools, and for no other 
purposes or uses whatsoever." 

The constitution also appropriates seventy-five per cent, of 
the entire State and county capitation tax to the support and 
maintenance of free public schools. It gives to the county 
commissioners supervision and control of the public schools in 
their respective counties, and provides for the election of a 
school committee of three in each township biennially, and 
for the election of a State superintendent of public instruction 
every four years. '>^ 

In addition to the fund provided by the constitutioi^fce law 
appropriates all taxes upon retailers of spirituous liquors and 
auctioneers, and a tax of eight and one-third cents on every 
hundred dollars worth of property and credits in the State for 
the support and maintenance of free public schools. The entire 
education fund in the State is estimated at about three hundred 
thousand dollars a year." The law requires that if the fund thus 
provided shall be insufficient to maintain the public schools 
four months each year in every school district in any county, 
it shall be the duty of the county commissioners of such county 
to submit the question of the levy and collection of an addi- 
tional school tax to the electors of the county ; and if at such 
election the majority shall vote for the additional tax, it shall 
be the duty of the county commissioners to levy a sufficient tax 
to maintain the schools four months. 

The law apportions the schocJ money to the children of the 
two races, according to their res^ctive numbers, and provides 
separate schools and school districts. 

The present permanent education fund of the State is 
$2,190,564.65? Of this sunA $65,117.50 consists of individual 
notes, generally secured by mortgage; $1,040,347.15 of North 
Carolina State bonds and certificates of indebtedness ; about 
$40,000 of United States bonds, and $1,047,100 of ante bellum 
bank stocks. The bank stocks are worthless ; the State and in- 
dividual securities are at present unproductive. 

No provision has ever been made for city schools, or for local 
taxation, A bill was introduced at the last session of the Legis- 
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lature to authorize cities and towns of more than two thousand 
inhabitants, by a majority vote, to levy a municipal tax suffi- 
cient to maintain free public schools ten months every year. 
It was believed at one time that the bill would pass ; but its 
friends dropped it under an apprehension that the civil rights 
bill, pending in Congress, would seriously affect, if not totally 
destroy the public school system of the State. 

The administration of the Peabody Education Fund contrib- 
utes much to public education in the State. From twenty to 
thirty graded schools, each containing from one hundred to five 
hundred pupils, are maintained ten months of the year, by com- 
bining the public school money with the assistance given from 
the Peabody Fund, and voluntary contributions by the people 
of the neighborhood. 

The school report for the year ending June 30, 1873, shows 
that there are 348,603 children in the State between the ages of 
six and twenty-one, and that 146,737 of this number were in the 
public schools two and a half months on the average, from Sep- 
tember 30, 1872, to June 30, 1873. The number of public 
schools in the State during the same time was 3,311. The 
number of teachers examined and approved was 2,690. The 
State Educational Association was permanently organized in 
July, 1873. There are no statistics to indicate the educational 
progress made during the past ten years. 



Dr. Priestly, the great theologian and chemist, was some- 
times condemned as a materialist. Rev. David Davis, the cele- 
brated School-master of Castle Howill, wrote the following epi- 
taph for him in advance : 

" Here lie at rest 

In oaken chest. 
Together packed most nicely, 

The bones and brains, 

Flesh, blood, and veins. 
And soul of Dr. Priestly." 

When the doctor read it he is said to have indulged in a very 
hearty laugh. 



OHIO. 

Thomas W. Harvey, State Commissioner of Common Schools of Ohio, was bom 
December i8, 182T, in New London, N. H. He removed to Ohio in 1833, and 
attended the winter sessions of the common school until fourteen years of age, when 
he was apprenticed to learn the printer's trade. The most of his academic education 
was obtained at the Western Reserve Teachers' Seminary, when it was under the 
management of Dr. A. D. Lord. 

He started tjie Geauga High School, at Chardon, O., in the fall of 1845 ; took 
charge of the Seneca County Academy, at Republic, O., in the fall of 1848 ; was 
elected superintendent of the Massillon Union Schools in the spring of 185 1, of 
which schools he had charge until September, 1866, when he was elected Superin- 
tendent of the Public Schools of Painesville, O. He was elected State Commissioner 
of Common Schools in the fall of 1871. His term of office expires January«ji, 1875. 

Mr. Harvey has been elected Superintendent of the schools of Cleveland and 
Columbus, and has declined both, choosing, rather, a more limited field of labor. 

EDUCATION IN PAST YEARS. 

The Congressional Act of 1802, providing for the admission 
of Ohio into the Union as a State, stipulated that Section 16 
of every township should be given to the inhabitants of every 
such township, for the use of schools, and the first State con- 
stitution enjoined that ** schools and the means of instruction 
be forever encouraged by Legislative provision.'* In 1825, a 
general school law was passed recognizing the principles of tax- 
ation, but failing to provide a practical plan of operations. In 
1 83 1, the teachers and active friends of schools organized an 
association called the College of Teachers, which began in their 
annual gatherings the work of school agitation. In 1835, school 
returns from the county auditor were required by the Legis- 
lature. In 1836, Samuel Lewis, of Cincinnati, was appointed 
first State superintendent, with a salary of five hundred dollars 
annually. In 1837, the Legislature passed, after great opposi- 
tion, an act which made the office of superintendent permanent, 
created a State school fund, imposed a county tax of two mills 
for the support of schools, gave incorporated towns and cities a 
board of education, and provided county examinations for can- 
didates for the office of teacher. This was the beginning of a 
State system of education. Other legislation followed, until 
three general and a large number of special laws for the organ- 
ization and maintenance of schools were in force in the State. 
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RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In 1873^ ^^ sixtieth General Assembly assumed the task of 
codifying the various acts, and making one general law for the 
State. The latter was passed May i, 1873, ^^d the following 
are its main features : 

First, The State is divided into school districts, which are 
thus classified : " City districts of the first class/* to which be- 
long all cities having a population of ten thousand or more. 
" City districts of the second class/* to which belong cities hav- 
ing a population less than ten thousand. ** Village districts/' 
which include incorporated villages. " Special districts ** and 
** Township districts." 

Second. Clerks as well as treasurers of education are required 
to give bonds. 

Third, No member of a board of education is entitled to re- 
ceive any compensation for official services except as clerk. 

Fourth, County examiners are allowed two dollars a day for 
every day necessarily spent in the performance of their official 
duties. 

Fifth, County commissioners can remunerate auditors not to 
exceed ten dollars for each school district in their respective 
counties. 

Sixth. Boards of education are empowered to authorize and 
require a levy not to exceed seven mills on the dollar to be 
assessed on tlie taxable property in their respective districts ; 
an affirmative vote of a majority of all the members of a board 
is necessary to carry a motion to authorize the purchase or sale 
of property, to employ a superintendent, teacher, janitor, or 
other employee, or to pay any debt or claim. 

Seventh. Boards of education can, whenever they deem it ex- 
pedient, require any language whatever to be taught in the 
schools under their control. It is made their duty to cause the 
German language to be taught when demanded by seventy-five 
freeholders, representing not less than forty pupils, who shall 
in good faith desire and intend to study both the German and 
the English language. Branches of study pursued in the com- 
mon schools must be taught in the English language. 

Eighth. The studies to be pursued, and the text-books to be 
used in the schools are to be determined by the boards of edu- 
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cation of the respective districts. No text-book can be changed 
within three years after its adoption, without the consent of 
three-fourths of the members of a board, given at a regular 
meeting. 

Ninth. Boards of education can make rules and regulations 
for the protection of school property against injury, and of 
schools against molestation. 

Tenth. Boards of education are empowered to establish sep- 
arate schools for colored youth, when their number exceeds 
twenty, and to provide suitable evening schools for whites when 
required. 

Eleventh. An enumeration of all unmarried youth between 
six and twenty-one years of age is required to be made in each 
district annually. 

Twelfth. The school year begins on the first day of Septem- 
ber, and closes on the thirty-first day of August. 

Thirteenth. All property, real or personal, vested in any Board 
of Education, is exempted from tax and from sale on any exe- 
cution. 

The State Commisssoner of common schools is elected for a 
term of three years, and receives an annual salary of two thou- 
sand dollars. He is required to give five thousand dollars 
bonds for the faithful performance of his duties, to visit each 
'judicial district annually, and to make a yearly report before the 
20th of January. 

The State Commissioner is required to appoint a State board 
of three examiners^ consisting of three competent persons, hold- 
ing their oflfices for two years, and authorized to issue life cer- 
tificates of high qualifications to such teachers as may be found 
upon examination to possess the requisite scholarship. 

The State common school fund consists of such sum as is pro- 
duced by the annual levy and assessment of one mill upon the 
dollar valuation on the taxable property of the State, and the 
moneys arising from the sale of lands appropriated by Congress 
for the support of schools. 

LEGISLATION IN 1 874. 

The General Assembly of 1874 passed four different acts, 
making some slight modifications in Sections 23, 24, 25, 2T^ 42, 
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47» 59» 77^ 83, 93, and 96, of the general law for the reorganiza- 
tion and maintenance of common schools, passed May 5, 1873. 

The changes made are, in substance, as follows : 

First. Clerks of special school districts and of sub-districts are 
required to post in three or more conspicuous places, at least 
six days prior to the election, notices designating the day and 
hour of opening and closing said election. 

Second. Boards of education can suitably remunerate persons 
employed to take the annual enumeration of unmarried youths, 
but such compensation in sub-districts shall not exceed two 
dollars. 

Third. County treasurers, when making annual settlements 
with county auditors, are entitled to mileage for traveling to and 
from the county seat. 

Fourth. No money shall be paid to the treasurer of a board 
of education other than that received from the county treasurer 
except by the clerk or upon his order. 

Fifth. Boards of examiners, to secure a more thorough exam- 
ination of teachers and pupils, may temporarily associate with 
themselves one or more other persons in conducting examina- 
tions. 

In addition to these changes, the General Assembly likewise 
passed, March 30, 1874, a supplementary act to that of the pre- 
vious year, which provides for the organization of new village 
districts, election of and organization of boards of education, 
and continuance of members in office in certain cases. It also 
stipulates what gives validity to teachers' certificates. 

STATISTICS FOR 1873-74. 

School districts in the State . • 1,900 

School-houses erected during the year 542 

Cost of the same $1,008,786 

Estimated value of school-houses includirig grounds, 17,659,276 

Number of different teachers employed 2 1,899 

Number of pupils enrolled in the schools 704,018 

Average daily attendance ; 407,917 

Average number of weeks the schools were in session . . . 2,797 

Number of school officers 39,922 

Total receipts, includmg balance on hand $10,144,683.16 

Total expenditures 7,43 1 ,975.60 
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NINE YEARS' PROGRESS. 

Year 1864. Years 1873-74. 

Number of primary schools 11,661 14.193 

Number of high schools 149 350 

Male teachers employed 7»S 1 8 9*789 

Female teachers employed 12,590 12,1 10 

Average wages of male teachers per ) ^ q dt /; 

month in common schools \ ^ *^ M«i 

Average do. female 24.75 29.45 

Aggregate expenditures for tuition ) 

and incidental expense [ 2.420,940 5.535,747-31 

Do. for buildings, sites, and repairs .. 317,184 1,437,655.94 
Total expenditures for all purposes . 2,738,124 7,43i,975.6o 

There are 264 county examiners in the State — of whom 152 
are teachers, 40 attorneys, 23 ministers, 13 farmers, 6 physi- 
cians, 6 merchants, and 20 engaged in other employments. 

Sixty-two Teachers' Institutes were held last year, and 
$12,590.72 expended in sustaining them. 



The following is a literal copy of an application recently 
made in Jefferson Parish, La., for the position of teacher : — 

Kennerville, Jefferson Parish, La. 
Sir Mr. : I have the honor of writing a few lines to you ad- 
dressing you with some of the names of the Generals in 
first discovery of America — and if I am accepted as a teacher 
in this Parish By you I will do all I can for you as their are 
greate many Books Will be Wanted, you can get them at hold 
sale price, and forward you the money for the said books, from 
time to time. Leaving these Remarks with you hoping you will 
do all you can for me Your respectfully servant 

Rev Lewis, Teacher. 
9 



OREGON. 

Hon. S. C. Simpson, Superintendent of Public Instruction oi uregon, was bom 
in Platte County, Mo., March 21, 1844. He proceeded to Oregon with his parents 
in 1846, and has lived here ever since. He was educated principally at Willamette 
University, Salem, Or., and received from that institution the degrees of A.B. and 
A. M. He was elected Professor of Ancient Languages in Willamette University in 
September, 1865. After serving for two years, he resigned, and was admitted to the 
bar of the Supreme Court of Oregon as an attomey-at-law in September, 1866, and 
commenced practice in 1867. He was elected Chief Clerk of the Oregon State 
Senate in 1868, again in 1870, and again in 1872. In 1872 a law was passed creating 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction, and providing for an election at 
that session of the Legislature of a person to fill the office until the general election 
in 1874. The Legislature, however, adjourned without electing any one, and in 

Jfanuary, 1873, the Governor appointed Mr. Simpson to the office. Rev. L. L. Row- 
and, M.D., has been elected to succeed him. 

^^ EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

• Oregon was admitted into the Union, as a State, in 1859. 
The Constitution adopted by the people two years before pro- 
vided that the proceeds of all lands granted to the State for 
educational purposes, except the University land, all money 
which might accrue to the State by escheat or forfeiture, ex- 
emptions from military duty, from the sale of the five hundred 
thousand acres reserved by the act of 1841, and from the five per 
cent, of net proceeds of the sales of the public lands on the 
admission of the State into the Union — should constitute an 
irreducible fund for the support of common schools in each 
school district, and the purchase of suitable libraries and appa- 
ratus therefor. The Constitution further stipulated that the 
Governor should act as Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the first five years, at the end of which time the Legislature 
should designate a successor. At the end of the five years* time, 
viz., in 1862, a general school law was enacted, which made pro- 
vision for a State Superintendent, for the election of County 
Superintendents, and for three Directors for each school district. 

present school system. 

This act underwent changes at the hands of the Legislature 
until 1872, when a new school law was passed, which is still in 
force. The following are its main features : 

The State Superintendent is elected by the people for four 
years, receives an annual salary of $1,500, and exercises a general 
superintendence of the county and district school officers and 
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the public schools of the State. He is Secretary of the Board 
of Education, is required to annually hold one State Teachers' 
Institute at the capital, and a Teachers* Institute in each judi- 
cial district, and to report biennially to the Legislature. 

The State Board of Education consists of the Governor, Sec- 
retary of State, and State Superintendent of Instruction. It is 
empowered to grant, at its semi-annual meetings, to teachers, 
upon examination, life diplomas, State diplomas (good through- 
out the State for six years), and State certificates (good through- 
out the State for two and a half years). The fees charged for 
diplomas and certificates are as follows ; For State life diploma, 
$10 ; for State diploma, $6 ; for State certificate, first grade, $4 ; 
second grade, $2.50. The fees resulting go to defraying the ex- 
penses of the Board. The State Board is likewise empowered to 
prescribe rules for the general government of the public schools. 

County Superintendents are elected for two years, and are 
liable to a fine of $100 for non-performance of their duties, which 
are about the same as those of County Superintendents gener- 
ally, viz., visiting schools, laying out school districts, examining 
teachers, and collecting school moneys belonging to the State. 
Their pay is fixed by the County Courts. 

District Directors^ three for each district, employ teachers, 
build school-houses, issue warrants for the collection of school 
taxes, etc. Women who are widows, possessed of taxable 
property, and having children to educate, are entitled to vote in 
the elections for School Directors. 

Teachers^ in case the County Superintendents do them in- 
justice on examination, may apply to the State Superintendent, 
who is authorized to issue certificates to them of the same force 
as those given by county certificates. 

The legal school age is from four to twenty years. Sixty 
days, or twelve school weeks, constitute a quarter of a school 
year. 

On the application of one hundred voters, in any district con- 
taining not less than ten thousand inhabitants, one of the schools 
in such district must be taught in the German language. 

So late as 1872, there was the utmost possible diversity of 
text-books in use in the public schools of Oregon. There was 
scarcely a series of school books, in any of the common branches, 
in print in the United States, which was not more or less used 
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in some part of the State ; and sometimes nearly all the series 
were represented in a single district. Many of the Superintend- 
ents complained of this diversity of text-books as the chief 
obstacle to the advancement of the schools. Since then, how- 
ever, the Legislature has adopted the principle of State uni- 
formity, and a uniform series of text-books has been selected, 
and very generally introduced in the State. These books were 
adopted for four years from December i, 1873, by vote of the 
County Superintendents. Every district failing to use them 
forfeits its proportion of school money. 

One School Institute was held in the State during 1873. 

From the reports of County Superintendents, it appears that 
there is not a single school library in the State, and that no 
school is thoroughly supplied with proper apparatus. A black- 
board and some chalk crayons constitute the entire apparatus 
of the ordinary country school. The more pretentious city 
schools have a few wall maps and charts, and, though very 
rarely, globes. 

The Common School Fund, resulting from the sale of land 
grants, and from other sources, amounts to about $500,000. It 
is under the management of a Board of Commissioners, consist- 
ing of the Governor, Secretary of State, and State Treasurer. 
County and district taxes are also levied for school purposes. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

The State Board of Education met in May, and adopted, for 
the government of the public schools and school officers in the 
State, a scries of rules and regulations, of which the following 
arc the more important : 

First, The State Superintendent can grant certificates ^^ 
teachers only upon appeal from County Superintendents, on th^ 
ground of injustice having been done the applicant. In ^.I'^y 
case of sufficient importance, the State Superintendent rti^^ 
bring the matter l)cft)re the Board of Education. 

Second, Only two grades of certificates can be issued t>^ 
County Superintendents. Examinations must be conducted ^^ 
far as possible, in writing. 

Third, An applicant for a teacher's certificate, refused in x^ 
county, cannot be granted a certificate in another countv t: 
after the expiration of three months. 



*^ 
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Fourth, Children under eight years of age must not be kept 
in school longer than four hours per day. 

Fifth, Whenever the unexcused absences of any pupil during 
any one term shall amount in the aggregate to seven days, the 
delinquent shall be expelled from school, if the Superintendent 
so orders. 

In a supplemental report issued in 1874, the State Superin- 
tendent, after urging, among other things, that increased pay 
be given the County Superintendents, says : 

Among the principal and most urgent needs of the school 
system of Oregon are the following : 

First. A sufficient increase of school funds to enable every 
district in the State to maintain a free school for six months, or 
longer, during eiich year. 

Second, Some means by which a larger and more regular 
attendance upon our public schools may be secured. 

Third, Better facilities for training teachers and fitting them 
for their calling. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

1873-74. 
Amount apportioned to districts at last apportionment. . . . $49,454 17 

Amount of district tax levied and collected $71,152 04 

Amount paid teachers from district tax $28,865 32 

Amount paid teachers from rate-bill and subscriptions. . . . $45,640 38 

Amount paid teachers from county funds $8o,437 85 

Amount of incidental expenses t35»977 65^ 

Amount paid for building school-houses ^2,352 45 

Value of school-houses $236,001 10 

V^ue of other school property $76, 238 89 

Number of districts reporting 642 

Number of legal voters reported : 2 1, 547 

Number of children of school age — males, 19,391 ; fe- 
males, 18,049 37,440 

Increase over last year 928 

Average attendance reported 1 5, 329 

Number of quarters school was taught i,002| 

Average number of quarters school was taught, per district. i. 5 

Number of teachers reported 607 

Average pay of male teachers per month $47 54 

Average pay of female teachers per month $43 1% 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

James Pyi^e Wickersham, LL.D., State Superintendent of Public Instnictioii 
of Pennsylvania, was bom in Newlin, Chester County, March 5, 1825, and is de- 
scended from a long line of distinguished Quaker ancestry. He early exhibited a 
remarkable fondness for reading, which increased with his years. He was educated 
in the common school and the Unionville Academy. When only sixteen years old 
he began teaching in the latter institution. So successful was he that at twenty he 
had made a wide reputation as an instructor. In 1845 he became Principal of the 
Marietta Academy. He was subsequently elected County Superintendent of Lan- 
caster County, and founded the Normal School Institute at Millersville, but of which 
grew the first Normal School and the Normal School System of Pennsylvania. In. 
1856 he was elected Principal of this school, which position he held until appointed 
in iSm'State Superintendent of Common Schools by Governor Curtin. This office 
he has now held for nearly three terms, or nine years, having been twice reappointed 
by Governor CJeary, and unanimously confirmed by the Senate. Under his admin- 
istration the school affairs of Pennsylvania have made rapid progress. Mr. Wick- 
ersham was elected President of the National Superintendents' Association in 1869, 
and has filled many other honorary positions. He took an active part in raising 
troops for the war, commanded a regiment himself for some time, has written largely 
for the press and periodicals, and published two volumes entitled, " School Econ- 
omy," and '• Methods of Instruction." Since 1870 he has edited The Pennsylvania 
School yountiil. Mr. Wickersham never used liquor or tobacco in any form, and 
has never been sick a day in his life. 

EDUCATION irj THE PAST. 

William Penn's charter, or framework of government, pro- 
vided that the Governor and Provincial Council should erect 
and direct all public .schools in Pennsylvania. Trustees and 
mana^jcrs were named and appointed for such schools in 1752. 
The Provisional Constitution, framed in 1776, provided for the 
establishment of a school in each county. Ten years later \he 
proceeds of sixty thousand acres of public lands were appro- 
priated for the use of public schools. , 

In 1 8 19 the first real school law was passed. It provided for 
the free educatiiMi of all children between five and twelve years 
of a^e, whose parents were unable to pay for their schooling. In 
1831 a bill was passed looking to the general education of all 
classes. Supplementary acts folUnvcd during the four succeed- 
ing years. One autht>ri/.cd the common school fund, and made 
provision for the distribution of its income. Another provided 
free education for all in the State between the ages of six and 
twenty-one years. 
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PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

This act, passed in 1834, was really the foundation of the 
present school system, which embraces the following fea- 
tures : 

The State Superintendent of Instruction is appointed by the 
Governor, with the consent of the Senate, holds the position 
for three years (four years under the Constitution of 1873), and 
appoints his subordinate officers. The present force in the 
Department consists of one Superintendent, two deputies, three 
clerks, and one messenger. The Superintendent is Hon. J. P. 
Wickersham, LL.D., whose address is Harrisburg. His depu- 
ties are Henry Houck and R. Curry. 

County Superintendents, of which there are sixty-five, are 
elected by the school directors of their respective counties. 
Their duties are to visit all the schools within their jurisdiction, 
examine teachers, and report annually to the State Superin- 
tendent. Their salaries are fixed by the Directors and paid by 
the State Superintendent, who fills vacancies in office. 

There are twenty-one city and borough Superintendents 
elected in like manner. The aggregate salaries of the entire 
eighty-six Superintendents for 1874 was $108,000. 

The District Directors number six for each district and are 
elected, two each year, by the people. They are vested with the 
power of levying and collecting taxes, building and furnishing 
school-houses, employing and paying teachers, and selecting 
text-books, and managing the schools generally. The courts 
have power to remove directors for the non-performance of 
duty, and the State Superintendent can refuse to pay a district 
its quota of the annual State appropriation if the directors do 
not keep the schools open according to law. 

There are four different kinds of teachers* certificates in 
Pennsylvania, viz. : 

First, The ** State Certificate,** given by the Board of Exam- 
iners of the State Normal Schools, and permanently good all 
over the State. 

Second, The " Permanent Certificate,** given by the State 
Superintendent to teachers holding professional certificates, and 
good for one year in every county. 

Third, The " Professional Certificate," given for the term of 
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the County Superintendent granting it, and good in the county 
for one year thereafter. 

Fourth. The " Provisional Certificate," given by the County 
Superintendent, and good for only one year in the county. 

In his last report, the State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion says : " The educational growth of the State has been 
truly wonderful since 1867, probably exceeding that of any 
other State in the Union." 

The taxes levied and collected for school purposes through- 
out the State last year amounted to over eight millions of 
dollars. 

The School Fund proper consists of an annual State ap- 
propriation, together with local taxes and fines, in special 
cases. 

Fifteen thousand and three persons received certificates to 
teach during 1873. 

There are twelve thousand one hundred and thirty-seven 
school-houses in the State. 

Overfield is the only district in the State which has not now 
in operation a system of common schools. 

Pennsylvania cannot boast of her school-houses. Of the 
twelve thousand one hundred and thirty-seven only one thou- 
sand two hundred and one are reported as being suitably 
improved, that is, first-class in all respects, and five thousand 
four hundred and seventy-five are badly ventilated. 

The school age is between six and twenty-one years. It is 
estimated that there are three hundred thousand children in 
the State of the requisite age, who do not, in any one year, 
attend school. 

The free school system of Philadelphia, now in existence for 
more than a half century, embraces four hundred and twenty- 
five school-houses, one thousand seven hundred and forty-two 
teachers, one hundred and forty-eight thousand five hundred 
and eleven pupils, and, excluding the scholars of the night 
schools, an average attendance of seventy-two thousand and 
twenty-five. 

Teachers* Institutes were held in every county of the State, 
and were attended by some twelve thousand teachers during 

1873. 
There are at the present time eight Normal Schools in sue- 
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cessful operation in the State, with three thousand pupils and 
one hundred professors and instructors. The last annual appro- 
priation to all the schools was $60,000. Students who prepare 
for teaching receive from the State fifty cents per week (soldiers' 
orphans one dollar), and fifty dollars at graduation. 

There are one hundred and ninety thousand eight hundred 
and forty-four adults in Pennsylvania who cannot write their 
own names. 

The last census gave Pennsylvania six universities and thirty- 
three colleges, with three hundred and forty-nine teachers and 
six thousand three hundred and fifty-seven students, including 
fourteen hundred and seventy females. While there are in the 
State some thirty-nine institutions with the corporate powers 
of colleges, but one-third of that number possess full collegiate 
rank. During the past six years as many new colleges have 
been established, and some $2,500,000 have been expended 
in college buildings and endowments. The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in his last report deprecates the increase of 
colleges, and says : " The Legislature should grant no more 
charters for colleges without requiring those asking for them to 
bring the institutions up to the full rank of a college. Some 
way should be provided for drawing a line between colleges 
worthy of the name and those that are not." 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

The State Superintendent writes us that the change made in 
the school laws by the New Constitution, or by the last Legisla- 
ture, was slight, beyond the following : 

First, The title of the Bureau was changed from Department 
of Common Schools to Department of Public Instruction. 

Second, The title of the chief officer was changed from 
Superintendent of Common Schools to Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction. 

Third, The new Constitution requires the Legislature to 
make an annual appropriation to the common schools of not 
less than $1,000,000. 

Fourth, Women can be elected to any office under the com- 
mon school system. 



t 
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TEN years' progress. 

The following table of figures shows the educational progress 
made by Pennsylvania during the past ten years : 

i863-'64. 1873-74. 

School Districts in the State 1,825 • • • • 2,050 

Schools 12,566.... 16,305 

Graded schools i,453-... 5>307 

Number of pupils 637,785. . . . 834,020 

Average number of pupils 399,522 511,418 

Teachers 14,688 19,089 

County Superintendents 65 ... . ^6 

Average monthly pay of male teachers, $2542 $42 69 

Average monthly pay of female teachers, I20 16.... $34 92 

Cost of tuition for the year $2,132,067 86. .. .$4,325,797 47 

Cost of tuition per month for each pu- 
pil $058 $0 96 

Total cost, including expenses of all 

kinds •3>2i8,355 79 $8,345,836 41 



A Philadelphia paper, in speaking of Mr. Asa Whitney's 
bequest to the Pennsylvania University of an endowment for a 
Professorship of Dynamical Engineering, mentions several spe- 
cial practical subjects inviting the study of the occupants of 
endowed professors* chairs. These include the minute organ- 
isms floating in the atmosphere, and said to have relations, not 
precisely known, to fevers and other epidemics ; the invention 
of contrivances for heating and cooking, which shall prevent 
waste of fuel and life in America ; ways of consuming the smoke 
from bituminous coal ; ventilation of dwellings, factories, and 
public buildings, and " spontaneous combustion." 



RHODE ISLAND. 

Hon. Thos. W. Bicknell, Commissioner of Public Schools for Rhode Island, was 
bom at Barrington, R. I., September 6th, 1834. He attended the common schools 
of. the town from six to fifteen years of age ; prepared for college at Thetford Acad- 
emy, Thetford, Vt., from 1850-1853, and entered Amherst College, September, 1853, 
where he spent one year. He taught school from 1854 to 1857; entered Brown 
University m February, 1857, and graduated with degree of A. M. in June, i860. 
He was Principal of the Arnold street Grammar School, Providence, three years, 
and of the Bristol High School six years. He was elected to the office of Commis- 
sioner of Public Schools of R. I., May, 1869. The office was then filled by the 
nomination of the Governor, and the confirmation of the State Senate. In 1871, a 
Board of Education was established, and the Commissioner is now elected annually 
by that body. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Rhode Island was one of the original thirteen States, and 
ratified the United States Constitution May 29th, 1790. The 
General Assembly in 1800 passed an act to establish Free 
Schools, but encountering violent opposition, the measure was 
repealed three years later. In 1828 an act was passed, author- 
izing towns to impose a school tax, not, however, exceeding in 
any one year twice the amount received from the State, the 
whole appropriation not to exceed $10,000 during any one year. 
In 1839 ^^^ annual State appropriation was raised to $25,000. 
Other legislation followed, until a general school system was es- 
tablished in 1855, after the matter had been agitated and dis- 
cussed in every town in the State. In 1867, the work of estab- 
lishing Evening Schools was vigorously undertaken, and they 
have ever since constituted an important feature in the educa- 
tional system of the State. In 1871, the Legislature began to 
make special appropriations for the Evening Schools. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The school system has been subjected to some modifications 
nearly every year, until it now embraces the following main 
features : 

The State Super i?itendent is appointed by the State Board of 
Education. His term of office is one year, and he receives an 
annual salary of $2,500. 

The State Board of Education consists of the Governor, Lieut.- 
Governor, ex-officio, and a member from each county. 
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Town and City Superintendents are elected for one year, and 
receive from $25 yearly in Barrington to $2,500 in Providence. 

Town School Committees are elected for three years (formerly 
one year) ; membership to these committees is open alike to 
men and women, as in Illinois, Massachusetts, and some other 
States. The experiment is now being made in Rhode Island of 
permitting ladies to officiate as school officers. Providence and 
three other towns have elected women to the School Boards. 

The Permanent School Fund oi the State is $412,685,00; an 
annual State appropriation of at least $50,000 for schools is re- 
quired by law, including the income from the Permanent Fund. 
The State and town appropriations for the support of Public 
Schools amounted during the year 1873-4, to over $600,000. 
This sum includes amounts expended in erecting new school- 
houses. 

Tfie Length of the School Year in the State has been increased 
to thirty-five weeks and four days ; the longest average school- 
year in the New England States, and with the exception of New 
Jersey, the longest in the United States. 

Teachers receive certificates for one year from the Town School 
Committees who examine them, and they are employed by Dis- 
trict Trustees. The scholastic age is from five to sixteen years. 

While there is no compulsory educational law, factory chil- 
dren are required to attend school four months in the year. 
The schools are of five grades : primary, intermediate, grammar, 
high, and mixed. 

Superintendent Bicknell sends us the following items of in- 
terest : 

The State Normal School which was suspended at Bristol, 
R. I., in 1865, was re-opened at Providence, September 6th, 1871, 
with one hundred and twenty-five pupils, and the success which 
has attended it, marks it as one of the first schools in the coun- 
try. This school is still full, and new buildings are required for 
its accommodation. 

1873 showed the largest average school attendance ever re- 
corded in the State, namely, thirty thousand four hundred and 
forty-eight. 

The average yearly salary of teachers, male and female, was 
last year (1873) $420 ; monthly salary, $46.91. 

Thirteen Teachers* Institutes were held during 1873. 
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The annual meetings of the R. I. Institute of Instruction 
have assumed a character of great excellence and powerful in- 
fluence, and the exercises now draw together the great body of 
our teachers and school officers, and the most earnest and intel- 
ligent friends of education in our State. 

A compulsory school law is under discussion, and a bill will 
probably be introduced into our General Assembly at its next 
January Session. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

School legislation for the present year is devoid of general 
interest. 

The most important bill passed is an Industrial School Act, 
which looks to the suppression of truancy and absenteeism. 

The leading points which we wish to secure for our State, are, 

First. Competent teachers. 

Second. Thorough supervision. 

Third. The attendance at school (public or private) of all the 
children of school age. 

Fourth. Supplementary schools for adults, such as evening 
schools, with the accessions of reading-rooms, libraries, and de- 
bating clubs. 

Fifth. Teachers' associations in every town, and local, town, 
county, and State institutes of a normal character. 

TEN YEARS* PROGRESS. 

1863-64. iS73-'74. 
Number of Normal Schools in 

the Stale i.... i 

School Districts in the State . . 400.... 423 
Cost of building and repairing 

school-houses $21,587 04.... $171,292 00 

Pupils enrolled in the schools. 28,358. . . . 30,448 

Average daily attendance 22,222.... 24, 698 

Male teachers employed 230 112 

Average wages $677 69 per year. . . . $75 72 per month. 

Female teachers employed. . . 430. . . . 646 

Average wages $375 (>i per year $41 97 per month. 

Amount of State School Fund $450,000 00 
Total receipts for School pur- 
poses $160,747 77.... $589,861 32 

Total Expenditures $108,48768.... $602,812 28^ 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Hon. Jt'STCS K. Jillsox, State Superintendent ot Edacation, was bom at 
Gardner, Massachn^tts, November 17, 1S39. He was educated for the profession of 
Teacher, at the ** Wesleyan Academy," Wilbraham, Mas?*, and went to South Caro- 
lina, in >fay, 1S66, under the auspices of the New England Branch of the Freed- 
men's Union Commission. He was first stationed at Camden, as Teacher of Freed- 
men, and elected to the State Constitutional Convention, from Kershaw County, in 
1867. He was elected State Senator from the same county, in 1S6S, for two years. 
While a meml>er of the Senate, he was Chairman of the Committee on Education, 
and drafted and introduced the original '* Bill to Establish and Maintain a System 
of Free Common Schools for the State of South Carolina." He was elected State 
Superintendent of Education in 1868, and re-elected on the i6th October, 1S72. 
His present term of office will expire January i, 1877. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

South Carolina was one of the original thirteen States, 
and ratified the Constitution of the United States, May 23, 
1798. Her first Constitution contained no educational pro- 
visions. It was the policy of the people to leave elementary 
education to parents. In 1811, afree school fund was estab- 
lished by the State, with a stipulation, that if the fund should 
prove inadequate for all applicants, preference should be given 
to the poor. This proviso imparted a sort of charity appear- 
ance to the fund, and few, if any, of the wealthier classes availed 
themselves of it. 

An attempt to raise the character of the appropriation, by in- 
creasing the amount, was not successful. In 1843, a systematic 
effort was made by Governor McAllister and others, to increase 
the number of schools in the State. After some years, their 
efforts were crowned with partial success, and common schools 
were being established in Charleston and elsewhere, when the 
war came on, and arrested all educational advancement. In 
1868, a new Constitution was adopted, which required the Gen- 
eral Assembly to provide for a uniform system of free public 
schools ; for the division of the State into school districts ; for 
the compulsory attendance at either public or private schools of 
all children between the age of six and sixteen years, not physi- 
cally disabled ; for levying a tax on property and polls for the 
support of schools ; for the establishment of a State Normal 
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School, a State Reform School, a State University, and educa- 
tional institutions for the deaf, dumb, and blind. All the public 
schools, colleges, and universities, if supported in whole or part 
by the public funds, were declared free and open to all the chil- 
dren and youth of the State without regard to race or color. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

During the same year, 1868, the educational department 
of the State was organized, and two years later (1870), the 
Legislature passed ** An Act to establish and maintain a system 
of free common schools for the State of South Carolina." In 
1 87 1, this act was amended, and it has since received some slight 
modifications. The following are its main features : 

TIu State Superintendent is elected for four years, receives an 
annual salary of $2,500, gives bonds to the extent of $5,000, 
and has a general supervision over all the common and public 
schools of the State. He is required to secure uniformity of 
text-books, to forbid the use of sectarian or partisan books and 
instruction in the schools of the State, and to perform the other 
functions usually incumbent upon a State Superintendent. 

The State Board of Education consists of the several County 
School Commissioners and the State Superintendent of Educa- 
tion, who is, ex officio, Chairman of the Board. The regular 
meetings of the board are held annually at the capital of the 
State, on the first Wednesday m October. The State Superin- 
tendent of Education has authority to call special meetings of 
the Board, at such times and at such places as he shall direct. 

There are thirty-two County School Co^nmissioners, one in each 
county. They are elected ; their term of office is two years, and 
salary $1,000 per annum, except the County School Commis- 
sioner of Charleston County, who receives an annual salary of 
$r,200. 

There is in each county a Board of County School Exaifti- 
nersy composed of the County School Commissioner, who is, 
ex officio, Chairman and Clerk of the Boiird, and two other mem- 
bers appointed by him. The principal duties of this board are : 
the examination of teachers and the appointment of School 
Trustees for the several school districts in the county. 

Each county is divided into school districts. The manage- 
meni and control of the local educational interests of each 
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school district are vested in a Board of School Trustees, con- 
sisting of three members. 

A commission of five to decide upon which text-books shall 
be used through the State consists of the Governor, the Chair- 
man of the Committees of Education in both houses of the State 
Legislature, and two other gentlemen, selected one by each of 
the two bodies. 

Notwithstanding the constitutional provision, the Legislature 
has so far taken no steps looking toward compulsory education. 

Teachers are examined by County Boards of Examiners and 
employed by the District Trustees. 

Separate schools are generally provided by the Commission- 
ers for white and colored children, though the law does not 
enjoin it upon them to do so. Schools are not graded, except in 
Charleston, where there are primary, intermediate, grammar, and 
high schools. 

There are three sources of school revenue, namely: (i) State 
school appropriations, or the proceeds of the special State school- 
tax, (2) poll-tax, and (3) local or school district taxes. The State 
Superintendent of Instruction says in his last report : 

The General Assembly, in 1872, authorized and directed the 
levy of a tax of two mills on the dollar on all the taxable prop- 
erty in the State for the support of public schools, and appropri- 
ated for the support and maintenance of free common schools, 
during the fiscal year commenced November i, 1872, the sum of 
$300,000 from said tax. The sum of money realized so far from 
this special State school-tax is $270,285.82. 

The total amount reported as collected on account of poll-tax 
for the year ended October 31, 1873, was $61,841. Of this 
amount only $56,492.70 were available for the support of 
schools, the sum of $1,138.70 having been allowed to County 
Treasurers for collection, and $4,209.60 having been collected 
and not accounted for. 

The total assessment of polls for the year ended October 31, 
1873, was $90,956, of which $61,841 were collected, $14,890 
were returned as nulla bona and abated, and $14,225 were 
reported to County Commissioners for collection under the pro- 
visions of ** An act to enforce the payment of the poll-tax.** It 
is believed that the effect of this act will be to increase consid- 
erably the amount of poll-tax collected. 
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Attention is called to the fact that while the voting popula- 
tion of the State is at least one hundred and six thousand seven 
hundred and twenty-two, yet the total assessment of polls is 
reported at only ninety thousand nine hundred and fifty-six. 
In Charleston County, which has a voting pooulation of at least 
thirteen thousand eight hundred and fifty, only $1,914 was col- 
lected on account of poll-tax for the last year. 

The local taxes are subject to the will of the people of the 
several school districts. In very many school districts the peo- 
ple have refused to vote a local tax, giving, as the reason for such 
refusal, the failure of the State to make good its appropriations 
for school purposes. 

During 1874 there was no legislation having direct or special 
bearing on the free common school system. There is a decided 
feeling, however, both on the part of the State Superintendent 
and others in and out of the State that something must be done 
at once to place the educational interests of South Carolina upon 
a better footing. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

♦1873-74. 

Number of Teachers* Institutes held during the year. . 10 

Number of Normal Schools in the State i 

School districts in the State 463 

School-houses erected during the year 109 

Pupils enrolled in the schools 85, 594 

Number of school officers 1,422 

Male teachers employed i>439 

Average wages $33 78 per month 

Female teachers employed 935 

Average wages $32 06 per month 

Legal school age (Not limited) 

Average cost of schooling for each scholar (about $1 50) 

Number of white scholars in State 84,975 

Number of colored scholars in State 145, 1 27 

Total receipts fbr school purposes $449,968 68 

Total expenditures $337,550 93 



* There are no statistics for 1863. 
10 



TENNESSEE. 

Hon. John M. Fleming, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bom 
in Hawkins County, Tennessee, December 12, 1832, and educated at Emory and 
Henry College, Virginia, graduating June, 1851. He taught school three years in 
Kingston, Tenn., and in May, 1855, became editor of the KnoxvilU Register^ con- 
tinuing as such three years. In 1858 he was admitted to the bar, at Knoxville, 
as a lawyer. In i860 he was elected to the Tennessee Legislature, from Knox 
County, for 1861-2, on the Union ticket. He took no part in the Rebellion. In 
1864, be was appointed by President Lincoln United States District Attorney for 
District of East Tennessee, but declined to take the " test oath" of ofBce. In 1867, 
he founded the Knoxville Daily Free Press (now Daily Ptess and Herald) of 
which he continued editor, in connection with law-practice at Knoxville, until 
March, 1873. In 1869, he was again elected to represent Knox County in the Ten- 
nessee lyCgislature, serving as Chairman of the Judiciary- Committee of the House of 
Representatives. In 1871, he was appointed District Attorney for the District of 
Knox. In 1872, he was elected for the State at large, on the Greeley and Brown 
ticket, in Tennessee. On the 25th March, 1873, he was appointed by the Governor, 
and confirmed by the Senate, Superintendent of Public Instruction for Tennessee. 
Term of office, two years ; salary, $3,000. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Tennessee was admitted into the Union in 1796. Her 
original Constitution contained no educational provisions. In 
1823, certain tracts of land were devoted to a perpetual and 
exclusive fund for the establishment and promotion of com- 
mon schools in each and every county in the State. It was 
stipulated by the Legislature that the proceeds from the sales 
of these lands should be paid into the Bank of Tennessee, to 
be loaned out for the purpose specified. Four years later 
other revenues were added to this fund. In 1835, the amended 
Constitution enjoined the Legislature ** to cherish literature and 
science, knowledge, learning, and virtue being essential to the 
preservation of Republican institutions,'* and^to preserve in- 
violate the school fund. 

In 1858, upon the adoption of the Code of Tennessee, the 
school fund was declared by law to be $1,500,000, then consti- 
tuting a part of the capital stock of the Bank of Tennessee. 
The annual interest upon this fund was distributed yearly 
among the counties, according to population. The only officers 
to administer the fund were District Commissioners, chosen by 
the people of the districts. The amounts received in distribu- 
tion were not sufficient for much good, if well-applied ; yet, in 
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the absence of anything like organization, public instruction 
was but little better than a farce, the schools being almost in- 
variably in charge of incompetent .teachers, and the school 
moneys being regarded only as so much charity doled out to 
the indigent. In consequence of the war, however, this school 
fund was lost, or directed to other uses. In 1867, the Legisla- 
ture undertook to establish a State system of public schools, 
with State and County Superintendents, County Boards, Com- 
missioners, etc., and to support the same by levying a direct 
school tax throughout the State. Owing to the abnormal state 
of society and government then prevailing, this system be- 
came only partially operative, and was practically a failure. 

There was a general outcry against it. Writing two years 
later, October 7th, 1869, John Eaton, Jr., the then State Super- 
intendent, said : ** Seeking of leading men prominent in State 
affairs in the past, I failed to find any one who could tell me in 
detail exactly how the former system operated in its various 
provisions, from District Commissioners to State Treasurer. 
The new school law was hardly less a dead letter for the first 
seven months after its passage. The Comptroller assured me he 
could not see how the money for school purposes could be 
spared ; others thought the schools should be delayed in their 
organization until the State had reduced its debt ; besides, it 
was said the people were poor. From other quarters there was 
expressed a bitter, determined opposition to the organization 
of schools provided for the equal instruction of colored children." 

Accordingly, the Legislature of 1869-70 repealed the Act of 
1867, thereby abolishing the State system, and enacted in lieu 
what was known as the " County system,*' leaving it discretion- 
ary with the several counties to establish county schools, but 
making no action whatever obligatory. Under this act, twenty- 
nine out of ninety-three counties made attempts to keep up 
their schools, but, there being no general head, the system 
lacked coherence and vitality — and therefore practically failed. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In March, 1873, the present law, providing for a general State 
system, was enacted. This law restored the lost school fund, 
together with the suspended interest thereon, making now a 
Permanent Fund of $2,512,500, bearing six per cent, interest, 
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distributable semi-annually among the counties of the State, 
according to scholastic population. It also levied a poll- 
tax of $1, and a tax of one mill on the dollar upon all 
the taxable property of the State. It is also further pro- 
vided that, " When the money derived from the school fund 
and the taxes imposed by the State shall not be sufficient 
to keep up a public school for five months in the year in 
the districts of the county," the County Court "shall levy 
an additional tax for the purpose, or submit the proposition to 
a vote of the people." 

The State Superintendent is appointed for two years, receives 
an annual salary of $3,000, and performs the duties whichgen- 
crally devolve upon that officer. 

County Superintendents are elected biennially by the County 
Courts, which also fix their salaries. They are required to visit 
the schools from time to time, keep records of the scholastic 
population and number of school districts, and to observe and 
enforce such rules and regulations as the State Superintendent 
may, from time to time, prescribe. 

District Directors employ and dismiss teachers, suspend or 
dismiss pupils, enforce the school laws and regulations, and ex- 
pend the school fund apportioned to their districts. There are 
three Directors for each district, elected for a term of three 
years each. They are not permitted to be teachers in the 
public schools. 

The Public Schools are declared free to all between the ages of 
six and eighteen years, provided that white and colored persons 
shall not be taught in the same school, but in separate schools, 
under the same general regulations as to management, useful- 
ness, and efficiency. 

The total amount annually accruing from the Permanent 
Fund and State taxation, is $600,000. The amount of additional 
taxation by counties, the first year, amounted to $300,000, 
making a total of school revenue, the first year (exclusive ol 
city school taxation), of $900,000. 

So far the new school system has worked satisfactorily. In 
a circular address the Superintendent says : " It embodies the 
essential elements of an efficient general system of elementary 
schools. It aims to establish nothing higher — it will be satis- 
fied with nothing less." 



TEXAS. 

Hon. Orlando N. Hollingsworth, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was 
bom in Calhoun County," Alabama, April 5th, 1836, and early removed with his 
father to Rusk County, Texas. He received a good education in the schools of that 
county, and completed his course of study at the University of Virginia, in 1859 and 
i860. He entered the Confederate army as a private, became adjutant of his regi- 
ment, and was severely wounded at Corinth, where he distinguished himself for his 
bravery. At the close of the war, which found him teaching and studying law, he 
proceeded to San Antonio, Texas, where he taught for some time. He subsequently 
founded and successfully conducted the Coronol Institute, at San Marcos ; afterward 
he practiced law there, and was sent to the Legislature, as a Democratic candi(}ate, 
in 1872. In 1873, he was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction. His 
term of office expires in 1877. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Texas was admitted into the Union in 1845. Her Constitu- 
tion created a school fund out of all funds, lands, and other prop- 
erty, before set apart for the support of schools, and enjoined 
the Legislature to make suitable provision for the support and 
maintenance of public schools, and to establish — as soon as might 
be — a system of free schools throughout the State. It also em- 
powered the Legislature to levy a tax for educational purposes, 
and stipulated that all taxes collected from " Africans or persons 
of African descent,** should be set aside for the exclusive mainte- 
nance of a system of public schools for the children of such Afri- 
cans. In February, 1858, an act was passed, adding to the prin- 
cipal of the school fund the proceeds of all sales of public lands. 
Other general legislation followed, but prior to the war, no effi- 
cient school law was passed in Texas. After the war had com- 
menced, the Act of 1858 was repealed, to enable the State to 
apply the moneys from the sales of public lands to military pur- 
poses. About $1,300,000 of available money were fropi 
time to time, during the war, withdrawn from' the school 
fund and expended for military purposes. Following the 
war, the Convention of 1866 provided for a Board of Edu- 
cation, consisting of the Governor, the Comptroller, and the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and having the general 
management and control of the school fund and common 
schools, subject to regulation by the Legislature. The new 
Constitution of the State (1869) provided for a State Superin- 
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tendent of Public Instruction, and made it the duty of the 
Legislature to provide for the support and maintenance of 
public schools throughout; the State, free to all between the 
ages of six and sixteen years. The act admitting Texas to rep- 
resentation in the Congress of the United States, approved 
March 30th, 1870, contained this stipulation: " The Constitu- 
tion of Texas shall never be so amended or changed as to de- 
prive any citizen or class of citizens of the United States of the 
school rights and privileges secured by the Constitution of said 
State/* In August, 1870, the State Legislature of Texas 
passed a general school law, organizing each county into a 
school district, and giving each County Court, composed of the 
five justices of the peace, full jurisdiction in school matters. 
The indisposition of a great majority of the County Courts to 
take any action under this law, led to the passage of a new 
school law, in April, 1871. Under this last act a Board of Edu- 
cation was established, to whom was confided the appointment 
of thirty-five Supervisors of Education for the State. To each 
of these supervisors the management of a school district was 
intrusted, together with the appointment of a Board of School 
Directors for each county in lieu of the County Courts. In 
the following November, a supplemental act was passed, which, 
among other things, authorized the State Superintendent to 
make, with the approval of the Governor, requisitions from time 
to time upon the treasury, for the necessary fuijds to pay 
teachers and employees of the Bureau of Education. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

In May, 1873, the Legislature abolished the school law which 
had been in operation since April, 1871. In 1874, this new law 
was amended in several important particulars. The following 
are its leading features : 

The State Superintendent of Instruction is elected for four 
years, receives an annual salary of $3,000, and is allowed $1,800 
for a clerk. The Superintendent may be impeached and re- 
moved from office for sufficient cause, and may also be removed 
by the Governor, at the request of two-thirds of the members of 
the Legislature. His duties are to counsel and advise with 
teachers as to the best manner of conducting public free schools, 
to have the supervision of all the public free schools in the State, 
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and be the general adviser and assistant of County Superin- 
tendents, to make an annual report to the Governor of the 
condition of the schools, and to require of school officers and 
teachers a rendering of the necessary schedules and reports. 
He also apportions the public school fund among the several 
counties on the 1st day of August, of each year, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. He is likewise empowered by the 
Amendments of 1874, to issue instructions and regulations, 
binding for observance on all officers and teachers, in all cases 
where the provisions of the school law may require interpreta- 
tion in order to carry out the designs expressed therein. 

County Boards of School Directors consist of five persons (for 
each board), elected for four years. They define the course of 
study in the public schools, select text-books and apparatus, 
prescribe the duties of trustees and . teachers, appoint teachers 
where vacancies exist, and lay off school districts, and are 
allowed $4 each per day for every whole day employed, pro- 
vided the number does not annually, after the first year, exceed 
ten days. They elect from their number a President. 

County Superintendents are the respective Presidents of the 
School Boards. They examine teachers, issue certificates to 
them, and report to the State Superintendent. They are 
allowed $4 per day for every whole day actually employed 
as County Superintendents, other than examining teachers, 
provided that they do not receive such pay for over thirty days 
in any one year. They are permitted to charge applicants for 
teachers* certificates $3 each for examination. 

Three Trustees are annually elected on the first Tuesday of 
September. They take the census of the scholastic population, 
making separate lists of white and colored children, and pro- 
vide schools and school-houses for ** separating the children, 
and so arranging the schools and school-houses that good 
order, peace, and harmony may be maintained in the schools." 
They employ teachers, and see that the schools are taught 
and properly conducted for at least four months in the year. 
The trustees, in taking the scholastic census, are entitled to five 
cents for the name of each child reported. 

All the children of school age in the State arc required to 
attend school, unless prevented by certain specified causes, as 
sickness, danger from Indians, or great distance from school. 
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except such as may be shown to have received regular instruc- 
tion for four months in every year from any private teacher 
having a proper certificate. 

If the public school fund apportioned to any particular dis- 
trict should not be sufficient for the support of the schools 
during four months in each year, an ad-valorem tax upon all 
the taxable property of the district must be levied by the 
County Board of Directors. 

Whenever there may be, in any school district, a high school, 
college, or university, the principal of such high school, or the 
president of such high school or university, shall have the priv- 
ilege, with the consent of a majority of the trustees of the pub- 
lic free schools, of incorporating the public free school as a 
preparatory department into such high school, college, or uni- 
versity, provided said preparatory department shall be con- 
ducted under the control and saipervision of the County Board 
of Directors. 

The legal school age is from six to eighteen years. 

There are no Normal Schools in the State. 

The Permanent School Fund comprises the revenue from all 
funds, lands, and other property set apart, appropriated, or do- 
nated for the maintenance of public free schools, and all sums 
of money that may come to the State from fines- and forfeit- 
ures. In 1 874 it was as folio ws : specie, $21,515.45; currency, 
$1,600.65 ; sundries, $2,541,702.95. This fund is constantly in- 
creasing as the proceeds from the sale of all public lands are 
added to it year by year. 

The Available School Fund comprises all interests which have 
accrued, or may accrue to the State, from railroads or other- 
wise, since March 30th, 1870; one-fourth of all the ad-valorem 
and occupation taxes assessed since that date, and such- other 
taxes as have been or may be provided by law for the support 
of public free schools. The available fund for 1874 was 
$650,000. The Legislature of 1873 appropriated $500,000 out 
of the available school fund for the payment of teachers' sala- 
ries for the year ending August 31st, 1874. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

In May, 1874, the Legislature passed' an act amending Sec- 
tions nine, ten, eleven, fifteen, seventeen, twenty, twenty-two, 
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and thirty-eight of the school law. The amendments of im- 
portance we have incorporated above. 

Superintendent Hollingsworth writes us that notwithstand- 
ing the present school law has proved cumbrous and expen- 
sive, and the Legislature failed to carry out certain reformatory 
suggestions made by him, the returns from the counties indicate 
that confidence in the public free school system is almost re- 
stored, and they present a more flourishing condition of affairs 
than during any previous year. 



EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 



The educational statistics of Texas are far from complete, 
The following figures indicate the progress made since 1 87 1, 
when the first public school system went into operation. The 
returns in the second column arj^ the maximum figures. 



1871-72 

School (judicial) districts in the State 

Number of schools organized i>324 

Total scholastic population 191,009 

Number enrolled in public schools 

Number of pupils in public schools 63,504 

Number of pupils in daily attendance 

Number of teachers 1.578 

Average appropriation per child $1 75 

Cost of each pupil in daily attendance 

Average monthly wages male teachers 

Average monthly wages female teachers 

Legal school age 



1873-74 
136 

1,874 
300,000 
129,542 

83,082 
2,236 

*.i 49A 
$80 00 

$50 00 
6 to 18 



A COLORED girl at Brucetown, Ky., aged nine, has displayed 
an extraordinarily retentive memory. A man reading in her 
presence for some length of time was astonished to hear her 
repeat, word for word, what he had said twenty-four hours pre- 
viously. She has been proved capable of repeating fifty lines 
from a book after hearing them once read. 



VERMONT. 

Hon. John Homer French, LL.D., Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
was bom in Genesee County, New York, in 1824. With the exception of five 
months at an academy, he had no other educational advantages than were afforded 
by the common or district schools. He was first elected Secretary of the Vermont 
Board of Education — to fill a vacancy, the Secretary having resigned — in May, 1870. 
His first term of office expired in November. He has since been elected annually, 
in November, by the State Board of Education. He was Engineer-in-Chief of the 
New York Topographical Survey made in 1855-59 ; is the author of French's New 
York State Map and Gazetteer, published in i860 ; and discovered the mathematical 
process known as French's Binomial Theorem. He is an advocate of compulsory 
education, and of authoritative courses of study for all public schools. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Vermont was settled about 1724 by emigrants from Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. It was claimed by both New 
Hampshire and New York, and was for a time under the 
government of the latter. In a convention, however, held in 
Westminster, January 16, 1777, Vermont was declared a free 
and independent State. During this period, neighborhood 
schools were maintained in various parts of the State. In 
1782 a law was passed for the division of towns into school 
districts, and the appointment of trustees for the general 
superintendence of the schools. They were empowered to 
raise one-half of the money required to build school-houses and 
support the schools by a tax on the grand list, and the other 
half either on the list or the pupils of the schools, as the dis- 
tricts might order. In 1791 Vermont was admitted into the 
Union. Her original Constitution provided that " a competent 
number of schools should be maintained, in each town, for the 
instruction of youths, and that one or more grammar schools 
should be incorporated and supported in each county in this 
State." In 1825, and again in 1837, provision was made for 
a school fund. Other legislation took place until 1845, when a 
State Superintendent was provided for. During the following 
year, 1846, the first Teachers' Institute was held. In 1856 an 
act was passed establishing a Board of Education, with a Sec- 
retary as the executive officer. In 1866 the General Assembly 
passed an act, making it the duty of the Board of Education to 
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secure uniformity in text-books. In 1867. laws were passed 
authorizing towns to establish central schools, appropriating 
$500 to each of the three State Normal Schools, appropriating 
$1,500 to aid indigent young men and women at the Normal 
Schools, and providing compensation for the members of the 
Board of Education. During the same year a compulsory 
school law was enacted. In 1868 laws were passed to encourage 
the formation of union or graded school districts, definitely 
fixing the pay of members of the Board of Education, and 
defining the qualifications of voters. In 1869 laws were passed 
regulating the attendance of teachers upon Teachers' Institutes, 
and authorizing school districts to send scholars to academies 
in certain cases. 

The statute calling into existence the Board of Education 
specified that the members should, from time to time, recom- 
mend to the Legislature such flSterations, revisions, or amend- 
ments to existing school laws as in their judgment were de- 
manded. 

RADICAL CHANGES MADE. 

Accordingly, in 1869, the Board and the Secretary made an 
urgent appeal to the Legislature for " the entire abolition of 
school districts and the vesting of all authority in the towns." 
The then Secretary, Hon. A. E. Rankin, argued that the dis- 
trict system brought constant change of supervision, poorly 
qualified teachers, constant change of teachers, lack of interest 
in schools, employment of relatives and favorites without regard 
to qualifications, and a long train of other evils. The Board 
of Education declared : ** The spirit of progress in matters of 
education, which has been at work during the past twelve years, 
has found one of its most formidable obstacles in the old dis- 
trict system. Here are over two thousand little educational 
republics practically independent of each other and of all the 
world, a large number of them remote from intellectual centers, 
and wedded to practices which were necessitated by sparseness 
and poverty in early times.*' In response to these appeals, the 
General Assembly, in 1870, passed a bill authorizing towns to 
abolish the school district system by a majority of the voters 
present at any annual (March) meeting, and elect school direct- 
ors in their place. During the same year another compulsory 
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school law was passed, the appropriation to each of the Normal 
Schools was increased to $1,000, and several niinor school meas- 
ures were passed. In 1872, an act was passed increasing the 
salary of the Secretary of the Board of Education, and requir- 
ing him to take general charge in person of all the Teachers* 
Institutes in the State. The bill, owing to some unaccountable 
and mysterious delay, did not, however, reach the Governor 
until eight days after the final adjournment of the General 
Assembly, too late to receive his signature. During the same 
year, 1872, measures were passed defining the power of school 
districts, changing the pay of Town Superintendents, and de- 
fining their powers, concerning the division of the property 
of school districts, and relating to the town and district systems 
of schools. Since 1872 there has been np school legislation of 
importance. The State school laws of Vermont have never 
been codified or published in a volume separate from the session 
laws and school reports, and the running history we have given 
of educational legislation in the State has been derived from 
a variety of sources. The different acts and amendments to 
which we have alluded comprise the 

PRESENT SCHOOr. SYSTEM. 

The following are its main features : 

The State Board of Education consists of six persons, bienni- 
ally nominated by the Governor, by and with the advice of the 
Senate. Two of the six must be residents of each Congres- 
sional district, and three of them must be practical educators. 
They receive $4 pay for every day's service, and their traveling 
expenses going to and from the place of meeting are paid by the 
State. The board i& required, among other duties, to select 
once in five years a list of text-books for use in the schools of 
the State, and publish the same in all the newspapers. The 
last selection was made for five years from November i, 1873. 
The Governor is ex officio a member of the board. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education is annually elected 
by the members. He receives $1,200 per year, and his actual 
traveling expenses while in the performance of his duties. He 
is also allowed his expenses in holding Teachers* Institutes, not 
to exceed, however, $30 for each county. 

Tozvn Superintendents receive $2- a day pay, and by the act 
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of 1870 are required to meet the Secretary of the Board of 
Education at such a place and time in March or April each 
year as he may designate, to agree on a uniform standard of 
examination for applications for teachers' certificates, to make 
preliminary arrangements for holding the Teachers* Institutes, 
and to confer with the Secretary and with each other upon their 
duties and the interests of education. 

The officers of each school district are a Moderator, to preside 
in the meetings, a Clerk, a Collector of Taxes, a Treasurer, one 
or three Auditors, and a Prudential Committee, consisting of one 
or three legal voters in a district, all of which officers are elected 
annually on the last Tuesday of March. 

Towns are authorized, as before said, by the act of 1870, to 
abolish the district system and place all the public schools 
under the management of six Directors, one-third elected each 
year for a term of three years. These Directors, who receive 
no pay, have a general charge of instruction in their respective 
towns. 

There is no School Fund now in Vermont, the schools being 
supported by direct taxation. In 1825 the General Assembly 
laid the foundation of a school fund by granting to the several 
towns in the State, for the benefit of Common Schools, the 
amount of the avails accruing to the State from the Vermont 
State Bank; also the amount of State funds accruing from the 
six per cent, on the net profits of the banks, and the amount 
received from peddlers* licenses. 

In 1845, the aggregate of these sums was $235,000. The 
State was in debt to the School Fund to nearly this amount. 
An easy way of canceling this debt was to appropriate the fund 
to its payment, which was accordingly done. In 1837 ^^ share 
of the United States surplus revenue deposited with Vermont 
was distributed among the several towns, the annual interest 
($40,000) to be divided in the same manner as a three per cent, 
assessment on the grand list for the support of schools. 

The Compulsory Education Laiv requires parents and guard- 
ians to give their children and wards between the ages of eight 
and fourteen years, three months* schooling annually at the 
public schools, or an equivalent, and prohibits manufacturing 
companies from employing those who have not enjoyed such 
schooling. The statute fixes a penalty of from $10 to $20 for 
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the violation of this law, one-half to go to the complainant and 
the other half to the treasurer of the town in which such child 
resides. 

TEN years' progress. 

The Secretary of the Board of Education makes only biennial 
reports. His next report will be published during the year 
1875. He forwards us the following statistics in advance of his 
returns to the Legislature : 
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None . . 
2,682. . 



Teachers' Institutes during year 

Number of Normal Schools in the State. 

School Districts in the Slate 

School-houses erected during the year. .Not reported. . 

Cost of the same 

Estimated total value of school-houses. . 

Pupils enrolled in the schools 76,02 1 . . 

Average daily attendance Not reported . . 
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$28 48.. 

3,603.. 
$16 48.. 

None s . 



Male teachers employed , 

Average wages, per month 

Female teachers employed 

Average wages, per month.^. 

Amount of State School Fund 

Legal school age 4 to 1 8 yrs . . 

Average cost of schooling for each scholar.Not reported . . 

Number of scholars in State 85,795 . . 

Total receipts for school purposes Not reported. . 

Total expenditures ^327, 249 . . 



1873-74. 

3 
2,754 

38 
$80,400 00 

*Ij334,364 00 

78,139 

50,733 
667 

$45 62 

3»739 
I25 65 

None 

5 to 20 yrs. 

$7 27 

89,541 
1409,421 45 
$622,227 28 



In the new University^ of Modern Languages at Newbury- 
port, Mass., all the foreign professors are to be natives of the 
countries to which their particular languages belong; and the 
students acquiring any special tongue are to be domiciled as 
boarders with a family speaking it as its native language. 



The Dunkards, at their late National Convention, denounced 
the use of '* the ungodly piano." 
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VIRGINIA. 

Rev. Wilvam Henry Ruffner, State Superintendent of Instruction in Vir- 
ginia, was bom in Lexington, Virginia, and graduated in Washington College in 
that place in 1842, He studied theology at both Union and Princeton Seminaries, 
preached in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and subsequently returned to Virginia in 
broken health. In 1870, he was elected first State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Virginia. Like his father Henry Ruffner, LL. D., he has written a good 
deal on social and political subjects, and published one book called *' Charity and 
the Clergy." He is a man of great erudition. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST, 

The first Constitution of Virginia (1776) contained nothing 
regarding education. Two years later an unsuccessful effort was 
made to secure the adoption of a law to promote education, 
which was framed by Jefferson and Wythe. In 1796 the first 
general school law was passed, with a long preamble beginning 
in this wise : " Whereas, it appeareth that the great advantages 
-which civilized and polished nations enjoj^ beyond the savage 
and barbarous nations of the world are principally derived from 
the invention and use of letters,** etc. In 18 10 the Literary 
Fund was instituted. Six years later the directors reported to 
the General Assembly a system of public education, to compre- 
hend a university and such additional colleges, academies, and 
schools as might be required in the Commonwealth for diffusing 
the benefits of education. It was similar in many respects to 
the Jefferson-Wythe scheme, which had been defeated sixteen 
years before. In 1818 an act was passed appropriating $45,000 
of the revenue to the primary education of the poor, and $15,000 
a year to endow and support a university, to be known as the 
** University of Virginia." 

In 1839, Governor Campbell, and in 1843, Governor McDowell 
called upon the Legislature to make further provision for the 
education of the people. Governor McDowell said in his mes- 
sage, " This plan of common education, viz., that based upon 
the Literary Fund, and the Act of 18 18 — which reaches only 
twenty-eight thousand out of the fifty-one thousand poor chil- 
dren, and gives them only sixty days* tuition — is a costly and 
delusive nullity, which ought to be abolished and another and 
better one established in its place.*' Little or no advance was, 
however, made, and illiteracy alarmingly increased. 
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A NEW ERA. 

The new Constitution of the State (1867) together with a 
new school law, passed in 1870, inaugurated a new educational 
era, and the Old Dominion is now making more rapid progress 
than any other southern State. The bill of 1870 was matured 
after great deliberation by some of the leading educators, and 
then laid before a joint conference of the Senate and House Com- 
mittees. Finally, after animated and protracted discussion, the 
act passed both bodies, was signed by the Governor, and became 
a law July 11, *' a day which,*' says the present Superintendent of 
Education, ** marks an epoch in the history of Virginia.** " Popu- 
lar education then took its proper place among the great public 
interests, and its machinery became nearly allied to that of the 
State. The administration centered at the capital, and was in 
the hands of special officers. Each county had its executive, 
and each district its Board of Control. The State is the admin- 
istrative unit, counties its grand divisions, and districts its sub- 
divisions.*' 

The State Superintendent is appointed by the Legislature. 

T/ie State Board of Education consists of the Governor, Super- 
intendent of Instruction, and the Attorney-General of the State. 

The County Superintendents , to the number of ninety-three* 
and the District Trustees, are appointed by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

The three sources of revenue for the support of schools, are 
the annual proceeds of the Literary Fund, a capitation tax not 
exceeding $1 on every adult male citizen, and an annual tax on 
property, of not less than one nor more than five mills on the 
dollar ; besides the State taxation, counties and school districts 
are each allowed to levy a tax on property, and counties may 
levy a capitation tax of fifty cents for all purposes, which may 
be applied in whole or part, or not at all, to school purposes. 
The whole amount of State school funds available for the year 
1 872- 1 873 was $464,740.91. 

Teachers' Institutes were held in sixty-seven counties and 

cities during 1873. Eighty-eight counties and cities reported an 

improvement in the qualifications of teachers. Forty-eight 

counties and cities report that complete uniformity has been 

secured in text-books. Fifty-three others have nearly succeeded 

in securing uniformity. Eighty-one counties and cities report 

11 
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an improvement in school-houses. The records of the district 
and county school boards were properly kept in sixty-six coun- 
ties, and not properly kept in thirty-six counties. 

The Superintendent of Instruction says the general financial 
condition is now more satisfactory than it has ever been. The 
State tax on property for school purposes is as large as it ought 
to be at any time. 

The prosperity of our higher institutions during the past year 
has exceeded that of any previous year in the history of the 
State, and now we have the satisfaction of seeing Virginia lead- 
ing not only her Southern sisters in the work of higher educa- 
tion, but leading the whole thirty-seven States of the Union. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

There are no school statistics of Virginia for 1864 to contrast 
with the latest returns, thus showing the relative progress made 
during ten years. The following figures, however, indicate the 
rapid educational progress of Virginia during the three years 
since the inauguration of her new school system : 

1871-72. 1873-74. 

Whole number of public schools 3, 047 ... . 3, 696 

Whole number of pupils enrolled 131,088.... 160,859 

Number of pupils in average attendance. 75,722.... 9i>i75 
Percentage of school population enrolled. 31.&. . . . 37.9 
Percentage of school population in aver- 
age attendance 18.8.... 21.5 

Number of teachers in public schools. . . 3,084 .... 3175*^ 
Estimated value of public school prop- 
erty $211,166 00. ... $524,638 00 

Cost of tuition per month, per pupil en- 
rolled $ 74 % 7S 

Average monthly salary of teachers $29 86 ... . I32 00 

Contrasted with the above, the following approximate statistics 
for i860 are of interest : 

Pupils in colleges, schools, and academies 67,024 

Percentage of attendance on white population 9. 69 

Percentage of attendance on whole population 5, 50 

Whites over twenty unable to read and write 48,915 

^ over twenty unable to read and write 208,00 

t of whole population 21 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

Hon. B. W. Byrne, Superintendent of Free Schools, was bom in Lewis County, 
Virginia, May i6, 1820. He received a limited education at Rector College, in 
Harrison County, Viiginia. He is a lawyer by profession, served two sessions in 
the Virginia Legislature in 1848 and 1849, also two sessions in 1857 and 1858. He 
was a member of the Seceding Convention of Virginia, in 1861, also, of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of West Viiginia, in 1871-2. He was elected State Superin- 
tendent of Free Schools in 1872, for four years from March 4, 1873. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

West Virginia, after seceding from Virginia proper, was ad- 
mitted into the Union as a State in December, 1862. The Con- 
stitution, as amended during the following year, created a school 
fund out of the State's proportion of the " Literary Fund ** of 
Virginia, and from other sources, for the support of schools, and 
enjoined upon the Legislature to provide for a thorough system 
of free schools, for the election of a State Superintendent, for 
township taxation, for free schools, for the proper care of the 
blind, deaf mutes, and insane, and the organization of such in- 
stitutions of learning as the best interests of the State demand- 
ed. In 1865 the free school system was established, embracing 
a State Superintendent, County Superintendents, Township 
Commissioners, and District Trustees. This system underwent 
some modifications at the hands of the Legislature until April, 
1873, when it was materially changed and amended. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The following are the main features of the new system. All 
the County Superintendents are under the control of State 
Superintendent. Each county is under the control of a County 
Superintendent, each district is under the control of a Board 
of Education, and each sub-district under the control of one 
Trustee. 

I Tlie State Superintendent of education is elected for four 
years, receives an annual salary of $1,500, and is charged with 
the supervision of all County Superintendents and free schools 
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of the State. He is allowed $500 for incidental expenses, and is 
required to reside at the seat of government, and to report 
annually to the State Legislature. 

County Superintendents, numbering fifty-four, are elected for 
two years, receive an annual compensation, not to exceed $300, 
and give borfds in the sum of $500 each. They perform the 
duties usually incumbent upon County Superintendents, and 
must at all times conform to the instructions of the State 
Superintendent. 

District Boards of Education consist of a president and two 
commissioners — the three being elected by the people for two 
years. They determine the number of months school shall be 
.held in the district, the number of teachers that may be em- 
ployed in the several sub-districts, and fix the salaries that shall 
be paid to the teachers. They have general control and super- 
vision of the schools and school interests of their district, and 
they must in every case require bonds of all contractors in 
double the amount of the contracts for building or repairing 
school-houses. No member of the board or trustee of any sub- 
district can have a personal interest in any control under a pen- 
alty of $100. 

Trustees, elected for two years, are under the supervision and 
control of the Board of Education. The Trustee of every sub- 
district appoints the teachers for the schools under his charge, 
and may dismiss them at any time for incompetency. He may 
expel or suspend any scholar found guilty of disorderly, refrac- 
tory, indecent, or immoral conduct, but his action shall be sub- 
ject to the revision of the Board of Education. He is required 
to make an annual report to the board of the condition of affairs 
in his district. 

County Boards of Examiners for examining and certifying 
teachers, consist of the County Superintendent and two ex- 
perienced teachers, to be appointed by the Presidents of the 
District Boards of Education. The Board of Examiners re- 
ceive $3 each for every day's work performed, which compensa- 
tion is paid out of the fees received from the teachers examined. 

White and colored persons are not to be taught in the same 
school ; but, whenever the number of colored persons of school 
age in a district exceeds twenty-five, schools shall be established 
for them. When no school is established, the fund applicable 
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to the support of free schools in the district, whether from the 
State or local taxation, shall be divided in the proportion which 
the number of colored children bears to the white, and the share 
of the former set apart for their education and applied for that 
purpose in such way as the Board of Education of the district 
may deem best. 

Provision is made for furnisliing more correct and complete 
reports by County Superintendents and District Trustees than 
have been hitherto received. 

High schools may be established in a district by agreement 
of three-fifths of the voters who voted on the question, and for 
their support a tax may be levied, not to exceed thirty cents on 
every $100 of taxable property. 

Graded schools may be established by the Board of Educa- 
tion as they shall deem necessary ; but in every such case in- 
volving additional taxation, the matter shall be first submitted 
to a vote of the people, and no levy for a graded school shall 
exceed, in any one year, fifteen cents on every $100 valuation. 

No diploma or certificate shall be taken to supersede the 
necessity of examination by the Board of Examiners. No cer- 
tificate issued by a County Board shall be of force except in 
the county in which it was issued, nor for a longer period than 
one year, and the examiners may, for just cause, revoke a cer- 
tificate. Certificates of five grades are granted. A number-five 
certificate shall never be granted to a teacher more than once. 
If, upon a second examination, the applicant is not found en- 
titled to a higher grade, no certificate shall be granted in any 
county of the State. A number-four certificate shall not be 
granted more than twice to the same applicant. 

Institute-certificates may be granted by the professors who 
have conducted the institute, only to the pupils of the institute. 
They shall be valid for one, two, or three years, as may be 
designated, in any part of the senatorial district in which they 
are granted. Diplomas from the Normal Schools of the State 
shall be accepted as a certificate of qualification to teach 
throughout the State. These may, for suitable cause, be an- 
nulled by the State Superintendent. 

Professional certificates, admitting the holder to the profes- 
sion of teacher throughout the State during his life, may be 
granted by the State Board of Examiners ; but the State Super- 
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intendent shall have power to revoke such certificate for causes 
specified and clearly proved. 

1874. 
There was no school legislation during 1874. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

i867-'68. i873-'74. 

Normal Schools in the State .... 5 

Number of school districts 1,517.... 2,411 

Number of schools built during year. . . 363 91 

Total value of school-houses $39^, 107 09 $1,216,891 81 

Whole number of schools 1,140.... 2,857 

Whole number of scholars in the State. ii»534 i7i»793 

Whole number attending school 35>304- • • • 81, 100 

Average daily attendance 20, 283 .... 61,244 

Male teachers employed .... 2,443 

Average monthly wages $34 00 

Female teachers employed .... 639 

Average monthly wages .... $28 89 

Average monthly salary of teachers. . . . %^6 00. '. . . 

Highest salary for male teachers J103 33 . . . . 

Highest salary for female teachers $41 00. . . . 

Amount of State school fund $172,023 15.... $211,825 22 

Total number of school officers .... 2,466 

Total receipts for school purposes $200,093 99. . . . $748,064 29 

Total expenditures $167,130 17 ... . $748,064 29 



A French Count, who boasted of his perfection in the Eng- 
lish language, wrote : " Be not surpriz'd 1 write so perfectly well 
in English, but since i am here i speak and hear speaking all 
the day English, and during the nights, if some rits or mouses 
trouble me, 1 tell them * Go-Ion,' and they obey, understanding 
perfectly my English. Believe the faithful friendship that i feel 
for you, since'that you were so much high as my finger." 



Five colored men have been graduated from the different 
schools of Yale. The first jw^as Richard Henry Green of the 
class of 1857, who became a physician, graduating in the Med- 
ical School at Dartmouth. 



WISCONSIN. 

Hon. Edward Searing, State Superintendent of Wisconsin, was born in Aurora, 
Cayuga County, New York, July 14, 1835. His boyhood was passed on a farm, 
and the rudiments of his education received in the district school. In his sixteenth 
year he taught a four months' winter term, was afterwards a clerk in a country store 
for two years, but, resolving to obtain a higher education, he spent several terms at 
Cortland Academy, Homer, New York, and three years at Cazenovia Seminary. 

Removing 10 Wisconsin in 1857, he opened a private school, which was success- 
fully continued for two or three years. Going to Detroit in the spring of i860, he 
gave the summer to the study of French, and in the fall of that year entered the clas- 
sical division of the senior class of the University of Michigan, and graduated the 
following summer. He then returned to Wisconsin, reSpened his former private 
school, but was soon offered a position in Milton College (then Academy), where he 
remained until elected, in the fall of 1873, to his present position, on the reform 
ticket, by a large majority. He has made his mark as a public lecturer, and he is the 
author of a school edition of Virgil's ^Eneid. He is also now at work on an edition 
of Homer's Iliad. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

The Constitution of Wisconsin, under which she came into 
the Union (1848), provided that a State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, having an annual salary of $1,200, should be elected 
by the people ; that the proceeds of all lands donated to the 
State for educational purposes, should be sacredly devoted to 
those purposes, and that the towns and cities should annually 
raise, by a tax for the support of free common schools, a sum 
not less than one-half the amount received by them from the 
income of the school fund. In 1849 ^^^ ^^^^ school law was en- 
acted. It divided all the territory in the organized towns into 
school districts, the affairs of which were to be managed by 
three district officers, subject to the general supervision of the 
town School Superintendent. From that time until the pres- 
ent there has been more or less legislation bearing upon edu- 
cation at every session of the Legislature. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

• 

The State Superintendent is now elected for two years, and 
receives an annual salary of $1,200. He exercises a general 
supervision over the common schools of the State, recommends 
text-books, prescribes rules and regulations for the management 
of libraries, approves of school apparatus, appoints County Su- 
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perintendents in certain cases, hears and decides appeals from 
teachers, and issues State teachers' certificates. 

The school laws in counties and cities are administered by 
County and City Superintendents. The former, to the number 
of sixty-three, are elected by the people for two years, and the 
latter, to the number of twenty, are appointed by Councils. 
Twenty-three of the present County Superintendents were 
incumbents of the previous term. Their salaries are fixed by 
the County Board of Supervisors, who, there being no County 
Boards of Education, discharge other duties usually performed 
by those bodies. The County Superintendents are empowered 
and enjoined to examine and license teachers, to visit and exam- 
ine. all the schools within their jurisdiction, to organize and con- 
duct at least one institute for the instruction of teachers in each 
year, and to report annually to the Boarcf of Supervisors of their 
counties, the condition and prospects of the schools under their 
supervision. There is a law permitting towns, if they desire to 
do so, to place all the schools in the towns under one Board, 
which Board appoints a Secretary, who is, ex officio^ Town In- 
spector and Superintendent. This law has, however, been acted 
upon only in a few cases. 

Cou7ity Boards of Supervisors may authorize a special school- 
tax ; may authorize renewal of warrants for collection of taxes, 
and may divide a county containing over fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, and provide for two superintendents. 

Teachers are examined by the County and City Superintend- 
ents, who give certificates, valid within their jurisdictions. 

There arc three grades of teachers' certificates ; first, second, 
and third. • The first entitles the holder to teach for two years ; 
the second for one year, and the third for one year or less. 
Teachers are employed by the School Boards. State certificates 
given by the State Superintendent and Board of Examiners are 
of two grades — the first, good for life ; the second, for five 
years. No person can receive a certificate of any grade who 
does not write and speak the English language with facility and 
correctness. 

The School Fund comprises the proceeds of all lands granted 
to the State by the United States for educational purposes, and 
half of the proceeds of the swamp lands — given to the State by 
the General Government as a Drainage Fund. The latter is now 
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made a Normal School Fund, amounts to $i,cx)0,ooo, and 
maintains three different Normal Schools through the State. 
Each county is required to raise one-half as much money for 
school purposes as it receives from the School Fund, which is 
distributed in each town and city in proportion to the number 
of children. 

County Super int evident s are required to organize and conduct 
at least one institute for the instruction of teachers each year. 
During last year thirty-five short term institutes of one week's 
duration were held, and twenty-one Normal institutes of from 
two to four weeks' duration. 

Sectarian instruction is forbidden in the schools of the State. 

There are four grades in public schools — primary, intermediate, 
grammar, and high. Seven-eighths of the schools are not graded 
at all, and many others are only partially graded. It is prob- 
able that a compulsory education law will be passed at the next 
session of the Legislature ; the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction very warmly advocates it in his last report, asserting 
that it is not only perfectly legal but desirable to have an enact- 
ment requiring all the children in the State to be educated in 
the rudiments of knowledge. 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

During the last session of the Legislature three bills were 
passed affecting the school laws of the State : 

First. Supervisors are required to extinguish, at once, any 
school district which shall have neglected, for two or more suc- 
cessive years, to maintain a public school as required by law, 
and attach said district to such other adjoining district or dis- 
tricts in the town as they shall judge proper. 

Second. Section i of the General Laws of 1872 is so changed 
that Dane, Dodge, Milwaukee, and several other counties, will 
hereafter elect but one County Superintendent, unless the 
County Supervisors previously divide the counties into two 
Superintendent Districts. 

Third. Justices of the Peace and Police Justices are given con- 
current jurisdiction with the Circuit Court in punishing persons 
who shall disturb public or private schools. 

Acts were also passed requiring Town Treasurers to make 
annual statements of moneys paid to School District Treasur- 
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ers, and authorizing each School District Clerk to subscribe 
annually for an educational journal. 

TEN YEARS' PROGRESS. 

i863-'64. i873-*74. 

School districts in the State, not 

including cities S^SpS- • • • 5, 205 

Children over four and under twenty 

years of age in the State 329,906.... 436,001 

Total number of different pupils who 
attended the public schools 
during the year 211,119. ... 283,477 

Different persons employed as teach- 
ers during the year. 71585.... 8,903 

Average monthly wages of teachers. . . $31 89. . . . $43 38 

Average monthly wages of female 

teachers $19 43.. •• $27 52 

School-houses in the State 4,186.... 4»957 

Total valuation of school-houses Ji, 487,495 00. .. .$3,995,422 00 



A RECENT writer has been comparing the average salaries 
paid to teachers in various cities and States with those of the 
army, the post-office, and the Grangers* offices. He says: 

In cities the highest average salaries paid were in New York, 
the average being $1,084, ^^^ ^^e lowest in Bangor, Me., $355. 
The postmasters* salaries in nearly all the leading cities average 
over $2,000 more than those paid to the Superintendents of 
Schools. The Secretary of the National Grange receives $3,500 
per annum; the Treasurer, $1,000; the Lecturer, $1,000. The 
lowest salary paid to male clerks in Government employ is 
$1,200 per annum. Congressmen receive $6,000 for about six 
months' work. The average teachers' salaries paid by States 
are very low, as shown by the following table compiled from 
official sources: 

RTATva v««ii Number of Total amount Teachers' aver- 

DTATM. lear. teachew. of salary. age per annum. 

Indiana 1870 11,826 $2,764,633 $242 

Iowa ..1871 14,070 2,912,490 207 

Maine 1870 2,079 " 253,638 112 

New York 1870 28,217 6,496,6^92 231 

Ohio 1870 21,838 7,000,000 320 

Pennsylvania. 1 870 " 10,097 3i8 14,989 **t 

Illinois 1873 20,794 4473.519 

Wisconsin 1870 9,304 1,302,365 



TERRITORIAL SCHOOL SYSTEMS. 



ALASKA. 



The Territory of Alaska, which the United States purchased 
from Russia in 1867, for $7,200,ocx), embraces, including the 
islands, five hundred and eighty thousand one hundred and 
seven square miles of territory. In 1870, the population num- 
bered twenty-nine thousand and ninety-seven, of whom twenty- 
six thousand eight hundred and forty-three were natives of the 
Territory, one thousand four hundred and twenty-one were 
half-breeds, foiir hundred and eighty-three were Russians, and 
three hundred and fifty were natives of the United States, and 
foreigners, not Russians. There are not more than thirteen 
hundred completely civilized inhabitants. 

Russian traders many years ago maintained a school in Kodiak, 
to teach the natives the Russian tongue. A second, and then a 
third school was established at the same place. A naval officer 
had charge of the second school from 1820 to 1833. In 1839, ^ 
girls' school was established, to educate the children of the em- 
ployes of the Russian Fur Company. In 1845, ^^ ecclesiastical 
school was opened at Sitka, and in i860, a colonial school was 
established, to educate persons for the company. Schools were 
likewise established under Russian auspices, at Nushergak, on 
the lower Yukon, and on Amelia Island. .Captain Charles 
Bryant, agent of the United States Treasury Department, com- 
municates the following information regarding civilization in 
Alaska in 1874: 

The whole population of the Territory of Alaska is thirty 
thousand ; seven thousand Aleutians on the islands, about 
•n thousand Coloshes on the coast, and the remaining por- 
ttered over the Territory in wandering tribes. The 
live in villages of from a few families to five hundred 
ftj persons. For the last thirty years they have had 
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priests of the Greek Church, educated to some extent, to minister 
to their spiritual wants. These have so far taught the people 
that most of them understand the service in Russian, can man- 
age their accounts, and transact business successfully. The 
Coloshes have a tribal organization and little or no education. 
The priests scattered through the different villages are all 
natives, under a Russian bishop, and were educated in a school 
established by the Russian government at Sitka. Since the 
country came into possession of the United States, that and all 
the schools under Russian control have ceased operations, and 
there is yet no law under which any community or group of 
families may organize themselves for the support of schools. 
At Sitka, however, the necessity for some civil organization has 
been so great that, even without a law to authorize it, the citi- 
zens have settled themselves into a voluntary community, elected 
certain officers, and established an English school. 

The chief contact of the people of the Territory with civiliza- 
tion now is through the traders, who have posts -established at 
different eligible points to the number of twenty or more. 
These arc visited about once a year by vessels sent out for trad- 
ing purposes. The effect of this trading on the population, of 
course, must depend largely on the character of the agents em- 
ployed in it. 

The islands of St. Paul and St. George represent an interest 
apart from other portions of the Territory, and have been made 
by resolution of Congress, a Government reservation. The con- 
tract made with the Alaska Seal Company requires them to 
keep up each year for eight months a school on each island. 
A school-house was fitted up and properly dedicated on St. 
George Island, and a school commenced October 2, 1873. ^^ 
continued eight months, but on account of a prejudice among 
the people, who have a fear that in learning English their chil- 
dren will forget their Russian and weaken their attachment to 
their church, only seven attended regularly. Under the assidu- 
ous care of the teacher, these made very commendable progress. 
There were at the same time three classes taught by natives, 
two in Russian, one in Aleut. Seventeen scholars attended 
schools of all kinds. Assistant-Agent Samuel Falconner reports 
the same difficulties existing on the island of St. George in 
regard to securing attendance at school. 



ARIZONA. 

Hon. a. p. R. Safford was bom in Hyde Park, Vermont, February 14, 1832, 
and early remove^ to Illinois with his parents. In 1850, he proceeded to California, 
engaging in mining, and devoting all his spare hours to reading and study. In 1856, 
he was elected to the California Stafe Legislature, from Placer County, and re-elected 
in 1857. In 1862, he moved to Nevada, resuming raining operations, taking an 
active part for the Union cause during the war, and holding several positions of 
trust. In 1867, he was appointed United States Surveyor-General of Nevada, and 
held the position for two years. In 1869, he was appointed Governor of Arizona by 
President Grant, and reappointed in 1873. As Governor of the Territory, he is ex 
officio Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

The Territory of Arizona was separate from that of New 
Mexico, and organized by Act of Congress, passed February 24, 
1863. The government is administered by a Governor, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, and Auditor, who are appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Legislature and a Delegate to 
Congress are elected by the people. 

In 1867, this Legislature passed an act concerning common 
schools, which was approved October 5. No educational prog- 
ress was, however, made under this law. Accordingly, during 
the following year, the Legislature passed another bill entitled 
an Act to establish public schools in the Territory of Arizona. 
But nothing of consequence was accomplished under this meas- 
ure. 

When Mr. Safford — appointed Governor in 1869 — arrived in 
the Territory to assume the reins of authority, he found it over- 
run by hostile Apache Indians. The people were generally in 
a poverty-stricken condition ; the children were mostly of 
Mexican parentage, speaking a foreign tongue. He immedi- 
ately undertook the task of establishing a system of common 
schools through the Territory. He traveled from settlement to 
settlement, laboring with the people individually and collectively. 
As a result, the Legislature of 1 870-1 passed a school law, ap- 
proved February 18, 1871, levying a tax for school purposes of 
cents on each one hundred dollars of the taxable property 
' territory, and giving authority to the several Boards of 
>rs of the counties and the Boards of Trustees of the 
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school districts to levy additional taxes, sufficient to maintain a 
free school in each of the school districts. The Governor was 
made ex officio Superintendent of Public Instruction, and the 
Judges of Probate were made County Superintendents. The 
year '1871 was spent in collecting funds, and in preparations to 
open schools, but none were actually put in operation until 

1872. The total receipts for school purposes for 1871 and 1872 
were $7,653.81. The total expenditures were $5,165.46, leaving 
on hand at the beginning of the school year of 1873 an unex- 
pended balance of $2,488.35. In his annual message, January, 

1 873, Governor Safford said, " Free schools have been taught 
during the past year in every school district in the Territory for 
at least three months. The advancement made by the pupils 
has been extraordinary, and the sentiment of the people has 
become interested and cemented into a determination to make 
almost any sacrifice to educate the rising generation. No offi- 
cer entrusted with putting the school law into operation has 
yet received any compensation for his services, so that every 
dollar raised for school purposes has been applied to furnishing 
school-rooms, the purchase of books, and payment of teachers." 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

During the following February (1873), ^^^ Legislature materi- 
ally amended the school law, and as amended the act is in force 
to-day. The following are its main features : 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction, who is the Gov- 
ernor, apportions, under the supervision of the Territorial Board 
of Education, to the several counties their share of the school 
fund, on the basis of children between six and twenty-one years 
of age, and transmits to local officers such instructions as he 
may deem necessary and proper for the organization and gov- 
ernment of schools. He is required to visit each county in the 
Territory once a year to inspect the schools, consult County 
Superintendents, and to address public assemblages on educa- 
tional subjects. He receives no compensation for his services as 
Superintendent of Instruction. 

County Superintendents have charge of the schools in their 
respective counties, prescribe and cause to be adopted a uniform 
series of text-books in the principal studies pursued in the pub- 
lic schools, and perform the duties generally devolving upon the 
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office. They are paid quarterly, out of the school fund of the 
respective counties, the sum of $100 per annum. The Probate 
Judge of each county is made, ex officio^ County Superintend- 
ent of Public Schools. The legal school age is from six to 
twenty-one years. The school year begins on the first day of 
September and ends on the last day of August. Five days con- 
stitute a legal school week, and twenty-eight days a legal school 
month. 

Boards of Supervisors are required to annually levy a county 
school tax of twenty-five cents (it was ten in the old law) on 
every hundred dollars* valuation of taxable property. This is 
known as the Special Fund for school purposes. In addition to 
it, $5,000 are annually appropriated from the funds of the terri- 
torial treasury for educational purposes, and divided among the 
counties. From these and other sources, it is believed that 
there will be a sufficient revenue in the future to maintain free 
schools in all the districts of the Territory at least six months 
in the year. 

Under the new law, education has made gratifying progress. 
The Superintendent of Education wrote us (July, 1874) : '*We 
now have free schools in every district in the Territory, and 
although much opposition has been and is encountered by those 
who prefer the education of children under church rule, still the 
system of free schools is popular with the people, and I do not 
believe will ever be allowed to languish.*' 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

i873-'74. 

Value of school-houses and furniture $6, 247 00 

Number of children in Territory between six and twenty-one. 1,660 

Number attending public schools 343 

Average monthly salary of teachers, about $100 00 

Total receipts from all sources $1 3. S32 53 

Total expenditures $1 ip6o 12 



COLORADO. 

Horace M. Hale, A. M., Superintendent of Public Instruction of Colorado, was 
bom in HoUis, N. H., March 6, 1833. With his parents he removed to Rome, New 
York, in 1837, and in 1840, to Ontario county, New York. Here he resided until the 
death of his father, John Hale, in 1852. In the winter of 1852, at the age of nineteen, 
he commenced teaching in the district adjoining his own. With the net proceeds of 
his three months* work ($42), he resolved upon a college course. He entered Gene- 
see Wesleyan Seminary, at Lima, New York, in the spring of 1853, and graduated 
at Union College, New York, in 1856. After graduating, he went to Nashville, 
Tennessee, and was there engaged as Principal of the Howard Public School until 
July, 1861. He was married in 1859 to Miss Eliza Huntington. In 1861 he went 
to Detroit, Michigan, entered the. law office of Hon. C. J. Walker as a student, teach- 
ing in an evening school and during three hours of each day in the German English 
School. He was admitted to the bar in 1863. Being afflicted with a severe bron- 
chial affection which forbade his entering upon the practice of law, he emigrated 
to Colorado, crossing the plains with a horse and buggy. Finding his health greatly 
improved, he returned with a mule team and conveyed his family to his Rocky Moun- 
tain home in Central City. Here he was for five years Principal of the Central City 
public school, and for two years County Superintendent of Schools. In 1873, ^V. C. 
Lothrop, Esq., resigned his superintendency, and Mr. Hale was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Elbert to fill the vacancy, and reappointed for the full term (two years) in Feb- 
ruary, 1874. Mr. Hale advocates a liberal and free educational system, compulsory 
attendance at school, and, only as a last resort, corporal punishmenL 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Superintendent Hale sends us the following : 

Fifteen years ago, Colorado, then known only as a constitu- 
ent part of the '* Great American Desert," was uninhabited, and 
supposed to be uninhabitable. 

During the ten years succeeding 1859, her immigrants were 
transitory, or, if temporarily otherwise, they were always uncer- 
tain as to the length of time they would remain, this depending 
wholly upon their luck in the mines. Solicitude for the future 
permanent well-being of the Territory, therefore, was seldom 
manifested. Public instruction received little or no attention. 
The immediate demand was met in some localities by a county 
or district tax, in others, by the establishment of private schools. 
In 1869 there was not a public school building in the territory, 
and the children of school age numbered less than three thou- 
sand. 

In 1870, Peter Parley being no longer considered as reliable 
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authority on the Great American Desert ^ the school law was 
revised, the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 
created, and Wilbur C. Lothrop appointed to fill the office. 
Migratory pilgrims became permanent settlers. Miners who had 
wrung fortunes from the mountains, and merchants, mechanics, 
and ranchmen who had been prospered, expended their gains in 
local improvements, both public and private. 

Black Hawk and Central City, both mining towns, in the very 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, and within twelve miles of the 
summit of the snowy range, completed, in 1870, the former a 
$15,000 and the latter a $20,000 public school-house, the first 
in the territory. Denver, the capital, soon followed with an 
$80,000 building, and then a second, and then a third, and now 
a fourth is in process of construction. The public schools of 
Denver are attended by over two thousand pupils, and employ 
twenty-eight teachers. Greeley, Golden City, Colorado Springs, 
Nevada, Georgetown, and many other districts have finished or 
are building school-houses after the best models. 

To-day, Colorado has one hundred and thirty school-houses, 
valued at more than $300,000, sixteen thousand school children, 
and two hundred and fifty-two teachers. Graded schools are 
established in the large districts, and High Schools in the cities. 
The scholarship of the pupils will compare favorably with that 
of pupils generally. 

A college under the auspices of the Congregationalists, and 
an institution for deaf mutes have been established at Colorado 
Springs. The entire public school system is well established, 
and in a prosperous condition. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The Common School Law, which went into effect February 
8, 1872, and is still in force in the Territory, embraces the fol- 
lowing main features. 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is appointed by 

the Governor and confirmed by the Legislative Council. He 

holds office for two years, receives an annual salary of $1,200, 

gives a bond of $5,000 for the faithful performance of his duties, 

12 
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and has the general supervision of all the County Superintend- 
ents, and of all the common and public schools of the territory. 

County Superintendents y to the number of twenty-five, are 
elected for two years, give bonds to the amount fixed upon by 
the respective County Commissioners, and receive on an aver- 
age $300 per annum salary, or $5 for every day's work performed. 
They hold examinations four times a year, issue teachers* certif- 
icates, valid for not longer than one year, apportion the school 
fund, and have the general superintendence of the schools of 
their respective counties. 

District Boards of Directors consist of a President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, elected for one year. They employ teachers, 
make all school contracts, purchases, payments, and sales, 
act as judges of all district elections, and perform such other 
duties as may be delegated to them by the district meet- 
ings. There is no Territorial tax, the schools being maintained 
by county and district taxation. The legal school age is from 
five to twenty-one years. Education is not compulsory. The 
Bible shall not be excluded from any public school in the Ter- 
ritory, nor shall any pupil be required to read it contrary to the 
wishes of his parent or guardian. 

Where there are twenty-five or more children of foreign 
descent, or speaking other than the English language, within 
any school district, the Board of Directors, with the approval of 
the County Superintendent of Schools, may establish a school 
wherein both the language so spoken and the English language 
shall be taught. Where there are twenty-five or more colored 
children in any school district, the Board of Directors thereof, 
with the approval of the County Superintendent of Schools, may 
provide a separate school for the instruction of such colored chil- 
dren. 

Twenty-five County Institutes were held during 1873. 

During 1874 there was no educational legislation of impor- 
tance. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

There are no statistics for 1863 and 1864. The larg* 
school in the Territory at that time did not exceed c 
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pupils. There were no school-houses and no well-established 
system of schools. Nearly all of the public school-houses have 
been built since 1869. Previous to that date $i,cxx) would cover 
the value of all the public school-houses in the Territory, 

The following figures show the progress made during the 
three years in which the present school system has been in 
operation : 



i870-'7i. 

160. 
120. 



1873-74. 



7,742... 

4,357... 
80. . . 

$173 00. ., 



243 

180 



Number of school districts in the Territory. , 

Number of schools established 

Number of persons of school age, five to 
twenty-one 

m 

Number enrolled in the public schools 

Total number of school-houses 

Average cost of tuition per month for each 
pupil 

Highest salary paid male teachers per month 

Highest salary paid female teachers per 

month $100 00. . . 

Average salary paid male teachers per month $69 00. . . 

Average salary paid female teachers per 

month $54 00 . . . 

Aggregate amount paid teachers $44,148 96 . . . 

Value of school-houses. $82,574 05 , . . 

Average rate of taxation for school pur- 
poses i-^mills . . . 

Amount of special tax collected in school 

districts $33,886 49 . . . 

Total School Fund, exclusive of proceeds of 

bonds issued for building purposes. . .$81,274 02. .. .$137,557 61 



14,417 

7,456 

125 

$3 12 

$250 00 

$100 00 
$62 00 

$51 00 

$71,258 28 

$260,18346 

34- mills 
$55,923 90 



Bloomington, 111., has a young society called the Woman's 
Educational Association of Illinois Wesleyan University. Its 
object is the endowment of a woman's professorship in the 
University, and the raising of a fund to assist young women 
who are striving to educate themselves, especially such as are 
intending to become missionaries. Over $10,000 has been 
raised already. The total sum to be collected will be $40,000. 



DAKOTA. 



Hon. E. W. Miller, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was born in Wayne 
County, Ohio, February nth, 1834. From ten until seventeen years of age he at- 
tended the Apple Creek Academy. During 1853,4 he was a student at Old Jeffer- 
son College, V/ashington County, Pennsylvania. He read law during 1855, 6 in 
Wooster, Ohio, and was admitted to the bar in 1857. He resided in Pennsylvania 
from i860 until 1868, when he moved to Greensboro', Georgia. From that place he 
moved to Elk Point, Dakota Territory. In 1872 he was nominated and elected 
Superintendent of Public schools for Dakota. His term of two years expires Janu- 
ary 1st, 1875. 

EDUCATION IN TJHE PAST. 

w 

Dakota was organized as a Territory March 2d, 1861. In 
1864 there were no public and but few private schools in the 
Territory. The country was so thinly settled that the organi- 
zation of schools was attended with no little difficulty. The 
settlers, however, displayed unusual interest in educational mat- 
ters, and the Territorial Assembly, infused with the intelligence 
and energy of*the rapidly increasing population, passed a school 
law in 1867. It was approved January 3d, 1868, and provided 
for the appointment of a Territorial Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, County Superintendents, District Directors, and 
Boards of School Officers. There were at that time (1867) six- 
teen organized school districts in Union County, seven in Clay 
County, five in Yankton County, and one in Bon Homme 
County, but none reported in the other counties. The popula- 
tion of the Territory rapidly increased during the succeeding 
two years, and many new school districts were organized and 
new school-houses erected. The general government con- 
structed a school building for the children of Ponca Indians in 
Pembina County, at a cost of $17,500, and expended consider- 
able sums of money in supporting schools among the India^ 
elsewhere in the Territory. In his report for 1870 the t 
Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction, Hon. Ja* 
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Foster, said : " There has been a rapid influx of immigration 
into the Territory during the year. More school districts have 
been organized, more comfortable school-houses erected, a bet- 
ter class of teachers employed, and the schools have been more 
generally patronized than during any previous year in the his- 
tory of the Territory. Sectarianism and politics are alike 
ignored in the schools." 

In his report, dated January, 1874, the present Superintend- 
ent said : ** The progress of public education which previous 
reports have recorded has continued during the past year, and 
we have great reason to congratulate ourselves on the future 
outlook of the public school system in our Territory. Though 
there are many defects which demand a change, yet, under our 
present system, imperfect as it is, great good and wonderful 
results have been accomplished." ' 

« 

In January, 1 871, the original school law of 1867-8, which 
had undergone some modifications at the hands of the Legisla- 
ture, was repealed and a new law enacted. In January, 1873, 
this was amended in some particulars. As the Legislature 
meets only once in two years no changes have since been made. 



PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The following are the main features of the new law : 

The Territorial Superintendent of Public Instruction is elected 
by the people for two years, receives an annual salary of $600, 
and is allowed $600 more for a deputy. He grants teachers' 
certificates good for the whole Territory, regulates the grade of 
county certificates, selects the text-books to be used in the 
public schools, determines all appeals made to him from the 
decisions of the County Superintendents, holds in cotinection 
with the County Superintendents an annual Teachers' Institute, 
whose sessions must continue not less than three nor more 
than four days, and performs the other duties incident to the 
position of General Superintendent. 
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County Superintendents are elected for two years by the peo- 
ple, give bonds to the amount of $500, and receive $3 compen- 
sation for every day employed. They have charge of the com- 
mon school interests of their respective counties, hold ex- 
aminations twice a year for teachers, granting teachers' certifi- 
cates for not less than three months or more than one year, 
and make annual reports to the Territorial Superintendent 

District School Boards^ consisting of a director, clerk, and 
treasurer, elected annually, employ teachers, make rules and 
regulations regarding libraries, and hire, build, or purchase 
school-houses, furniture, and apparatus, according as the voters 
may determine at the district meetings. District Meetings can 
vote a tax not exceeding one per cent, per annum on the taxable 
property of the district, for black-boards, maps, etc., and a 
further tax not exceeding $25 in any one year, for a library. 
The qualified voters may determine at any annual or special 
meeting the length of time a school shall be taught during the 
ensuing year, whether it shall be taught by a male or female 
teacher, and whether the school money to which the district 
may be entitled shall be applied to the support of the summer 
or winter term of school, or a certain portion to each. No dis- 
trict is entitled to any school money which does not use the 
text-books designated by the Territorial Superintendent. 

The district schools are free to all children residing in the 
district, between five and twenty-one years of age. The inhab- 
itants of two or more school districts may unite for the purpose 
of establishing a graded school. 

County or town assessors are required to levy a tax of $1 
on every voter in the county or town for the support of district 
schools, and a further tax of two mills on the dollar for the 
same purpose. The amounts thus raised are distributed to 
the several school districts in proportion to the number of 
children over five and under twenty-one years of age. The 
public schools of any city, town, or village which may be regu- 
lated by special law are entitled to receive their proportion of 
the public school fund. 
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SIX years' progress. 

The following statistics indicate the rapid educational prog- 
ress made in Dakota since the first organization of schools. 

1867-6S. 1873-74. 

School Districts in the Territory 29.... 200 

Number of children between five and 

twenty-one years of age 1,550.... 6,312 

Number of children attending the pub- 
lic schools 421.... 4,006 

Number of children not attending the 

public schools 920.... 2,306 

Number of teachers, male and female, 

licensed .... 100 

Amount of public money apportioned 

to the several districts .... $12,361 70 

Value of school property (not including 

government) $5,500 00. . . . $16,000 00 

Amount expended for teachers' wages . . $2,388 00.... $11, 208 00 

Average monthly wages $35 00 

Legal school age 5 to 2 1 

Total expenditures for school purposes. $2,612 00. .. . $21,747 62 



President Smith has written to United States Senator Al- 
corn, who recently said that he wanted a Civil Rights Law passed 
so that a colored man could enter Dartmouth College as well as 
the school-house at the foot of the hill, pointing out to him 
several instances in which colored men have been members of 
the College. 



It is not rank, nor birth, nor state, 
But the " get up and get," 
That makes men great. 



A MEMBER of one of the public schools of Boston was asked 
the meaning of the inscription, " Non Sibi sed Patrice^'' on a 
monument, and, after some vexation of spirit, he responded, 
" Not himself, but his father ! " 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Hon. J. Ormond Wilson, Superintendent of the white schools of the District of 
Columbia, was bom in Worcester County, Massachusetts. After graduating from 
Dartmouth College he taught school for several years in the New England States. 
Subsequently he proceeded to Washington and engaged in teaching. He was 
appointed Superintendent of Public Schools in June, 1870. Hon. George F. T. 
Cook is Superintendent of the colored schools. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

The District of Columbia originally embraced an area 
ten miles square, situated on both sides of the Potomac, 
about one hundred and sixty miles from its mouth, and at the 
head of tide-water. It was ceded to the General Government 
by the States of Maryland and Virginia in i/SS-'Sg ; was ac- 
cepted in 1790, and has been used since 1800 as a seat of gov- 
ernment for the United States. That portion of the District 
lying west of the Potomac was retroceded to Virginia by an 
Act of Congress approved July 9th, 1846. Since then the Dis- 
trict has been limited to the county of Washington, east of the 
Potomac, within which are the cities of Washington and 
Georgetown. The District, as a whole, is subject to the exclu- 
sive legislation of Congress. The first act of the city of Wash- 
ington, in regard to schools, was passed by the Third Council, 
on the 5th of December, 1804. In 1857 legislation began for 
the Boards and the schools in the District of Columbia, and 
has continued more or less ever since. No material change was 
made in the school system for three or four years up till the 
middle of August, 1874. The public schools were under the 
charge of four Boards of Trustees, each board being entirely 
independent of the others. One board had charge of the white 
schools of Washington, one of the white schools of George- 
town, and one of the white and colored schools of the county, 
the members of all three being appointed by the Governor. 
The fourth Board had charge of the colored schools of Wash- 
ington and Georgetown, and the members were appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, under an Act of Congress, which 
required the two cities to pay over to this board an amount of 
the school funds proportionate to the number of colored chil- 
dren of school age. 
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There was nothing like the usual State or Territorial system 
in operation. There was no permanent school fund, but the 
schools were supported by direct taxation. 

At its last session, 1874, Congress made an appropriation 
and loaned to the District Government about $100,000 to pay 
the salaries of the public school teachers for the first six months 
of the school year, and near the close of the same session ap- 
propriated $1,300,000 more (in the nature of a loan, for it is to 
be returned to the United States by the District) to pay the 
interest on the debt of the District, employed (in which teach- 
ers are included) to the end of the year, etc., etc. This is all 
that Congress did for the schools. 

IMPORTANT CHANGES MADE, AUGUST, 1 874. 

The United States Commissioners now in charge of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia issued an "order*' in August, 1864, consoli- 
dating the four Boards of Trustees into one, and reducing the 
number of trustees from forty-nine to fifteen, who are to have 
charge of all the public schools in the District. They filled 
these places by the appointment of ten white and five colored 
members. The new board has done nothing as yet. We give 
but little space to its composition, or to the school system of 
the District, inasmuch as Congress is expected during 1875 t6 
overhaul the whole system and make important and radical 
changes. Dorman B. Eaton, of New York, has been selected 
by the Joint Committee of the Senate and House for framing 
a system of government, including the school system, and pre- 
paring a series of laws for the District of Columbia. 

Considerable feeling was excited in Washington by the con- 
solidation of the white and colored School Boards, it being 
asserted to be a preliminary to making mixed schools. When, 
however, on August 14th, the new Board of School Trustees, 
white and colored, took the oath of office before the Commis- 
sioners for the District, Mr. Dennison said it was the single 
purpose of the Commissioners to lend their powers earnestly 
and vigorously to build up the school system of the District, 
and they should feel gratified if this should become the model 
one for the United States. In relation to the suggestions and 
comments of the press upon the subject of mixed schools, the 
Commissioners wished their position to be distinctly under- 
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stood. They had no purpose to encourage anything in the 
nature of mixed schools, and they discountenanced any proposi- 
tion looking to this end. After a full and thorough understand- 
ing of the case they were unanimously opposed to such a change 
in the present system, and it would be very offensive to them 
should such a proposition be entertained, or in any way enter 
into the deliberations of the new Board of Trustees ; and any 
suggestions of such a policy on the part of the Trustees would 
be not only a violation of the purpose of the Commissioners, 
but extremely offensive to them. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

i87i-'72 1873-74 

Pupils enrolled in public schools. . I5»555 • • • • i^>77^ 
Average number pupils in private 

schools 3,882 ^,759 

Whole number of seats provided in 

public schools 14,063 .... 14,495 

Whole number of teachers in pub- 
lic schools 263.... .271 

Valuation of taxable property $74,800,000 00. . . .$87,800,000 00 

Value of school propert}' $870,000 00. . . . $1,005,407 00 

Total payments for school pur- $425,743 98.... $298,281 42 

poses 

Total receipts from school tax $355,640 07. . . . $220,514 15 



It is said that special committees of the Baltimore School 
Board will shortly report favorably upon proposals to introduce 
sewing in the public schools, and botany in the City College and 
Female High School of that city. Instruction in sewing, it is 
thought, will cause but little additional expense, as in the pri- 
mary schools and in the lower classes of the grammar schools 
some of the regular teachers can give a few hours* instruction 
in sewing each week, while for the high schools and in the 
highest class of the grammar schools a few competent teachers 
can be secured at a small expense, who can give three or four 
hours* instruction to each class they visit. It is also suggested 
that the time formerly devoted to the study of the French lan- 
guage may be profitably given to the study of needlework. A 
petition is to be presented to the Board, asking that phonogra- 
phy be taught in the City College. 



IDAHO. 

Hon. Joseph Perrault, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bom at Belle- 
Tille, Upper Canada^ in 1845, and educated at St. Mary's College, Montreal. He came 
to this country and was engaged in mercantile pursuits until appointed Comptroller 
of Idaho by the Governor. The Legislature subsequently added the duties of Super- 
intendent of Education to those of the Comptroller, without, however, increasing the 
remuneration. Mr. Perrault's term expires January, 1875. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Idaho was incorporated as a territory by Congress, March 3, 
1863. It was formed from portions of Nebraska, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington Territories, but its boundaries were changed at 
the following session of Congress, and a portion of the original 
Territory was included in Montana. A public school system was 
organized in Idaho soon after its incorporation as a territory. 
The school law provided for a State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, a County Superintendent for each county, and for 
Trustees of School Districts. The year after the enactment of 
the school law, the whole number of persons in the territory 
between four and twenty-one years of age reported was one 
thousand two hundred and thirty-nine. Returns, however, were 
not received from two counties. The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction estimated the whole number of children of school age 
at fifteen hundred. In 1866, eight counties reported in the aggre- 
gate fourteen schools, with seven hundred and ninety-two children 
between five and eightee^i years of age, four hundred and thirty- 
six of whom were registered as attending school. The amount 
of money raised by these counties that year for the support of 
schools, was $6,605.19. During the following year and a half, 
some advance was made in erecting and improving school- 
houses, and an interest in educational matters gradually devel- 
oped. The funds available for school purposes were not suffi- 
cient, however, to carry on the work. There was not, for ex- 
ample, funds to defray the necessary expenses of furnishing 
blanks for the use of County Superintendents and teachers, so 
that the Superintendent of the Territory was powerless to per- 
form duties imposed upon him by law, for want of money. The 
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Ci'^vcriior, in ins iii^sbagt to tiit TtrritDrial Le^fislature, "wihidi 
ni<rl lJ*-f^t:iubK:r 5. Jb/'lj. siii:! *' Tht: present school law is an out- 
raj^*: upon an friili^^hrentrd ptr'jpit. In many of the counties and 
iidiool distrivih. vviiert sen '>ioi-hc» uses are built, no school has 
b';';n held during iht present year: these structures stand 
empty, and in silei:: nrioci:er}\ it might be said monuments of 
inad»;quate I'rj^'isiatioi.." According to the census returns oftidt 
year O870;, there were four hundred and si^'-six pei^ons at- 
tending school in the territor}-. of which fifh'were foreign bom. 
Tlie white scholars nun-bered four hundred and fifCA'-eight, of 
whom two hundred and forty were males, and two hundred and 
ei;;hteen fcnudes. The colored scholars numbered eight, four 
males and four females. Three thousand three hundred and 
eijjhty-ci^jht persons in the territor}-, ten and over ten j^ears of 
age, were unable to write, of whom three thousand two hundred 
and fifty were foreign bom. 

3'RESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Impelled by the demands for a better educational system, and 
influenced by the above language of the Governor's message, 
the Legislature of that year, 1870 and 1871 (the Legislature 
inecls only biennially] passed an *' Act to establish a common 
school system, and to provide for the maintenance and supervi- 
sion of common schools." This bill did not meet the Gov- 
ernor's approval. It was, however, repassed, notwithstanding 
his objections, and became a law. Among other things it re- 
(|iiired County Suj>crintendents to exercise a general supervi- 
sion over the schools. This school law did not, however, work 
satisfactorily, and accordingly the Seventh Legislative Assem- 
bly, held during December and January, 1872 and 1873, remod- 
elled the law, which, as changed, is now in force. The following 
arc its main features: 

77/1' Su/*t'rifitcniii'tit of Public Instruction holds the position 
i\v ojftt'io for two years, the amendments of 1872 and 1873 hav- 
ing made the Territorial Comptroller ex officio Superintendent. 
He ^)repares and publishes instructions and forms for school offi- 
cers, apportions the school money, exercises a general supervi- 
sion over the public schools, and is required to make a biennial 
lopoi t lo the Legislature of their condition, prospects, etc. He 
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is paid as Comptroller, but receives no salary as Superintendent 
of Instruction. 

County Superintendents^ numbering nine, one for each county, 
are elected for two years, and receive an average annual salary 
of $250. They examine teachers and apportion the school 
money in the county treasury, on the following basis : Two- 
thirds is distributed equally among the organized districts of the 
respective counties, regardless of the number of children. The 
remaining third is then distributed, per capita^ among the several 
districts, in proportion to the number of children in each, as 
shown by the last school census. The State Superintendent 
says in a recent communication, " In several of the counties the 
office of County Superintendent is merely a name — a misnomer 
— as the Superintendents rarely or never visit the schools, and 
the office might as well be abolished. Altogether, as far as prac- 
tical results are concerned, the success of the schools depends 
more on efficient county-superintendence, inspection, and man- 
agement, than on any other one instrumentality.'* 

Trustees^ three for each school district, are elected annually. 
They employ teachers, fix their salaries, have charge of all 
school property, furnish all things necessary for the schools, and 
make a semi-annual report to the County Superintendent. No 
trustee shall be pecuniarily interested in any contract made by 
the Board of Trustees of which he is a member, and any con- 
tract made in violation of this restriction shall be null and void. 

Teachers, before obtaining a certificate from the County 
Superintendent, must pass a satisfactory examination in read- 
ing, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, and his- 
tory. No books, papers, tracts, or documents of a political, sec- 
tarian, or denominational character can be used or introduced 
in any school. 

The legal school age is from five to twenty-one years. The 
school year commences on the ist day of September, and closes 
on the 31st of August. There is no compulsory education. 
There are no Normal Schools in the territory. One Teachers* 
Institute was held during 1874. 

At a meeting held at Boise City, in June, 1874, Governor 
Bennett presiding, the necessary steps were taken for the 
establishment of a University. There are now in Boise City 
three private schools, one under the direction of the Episcopal 
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Church, the other two are under the control of lady teachers. 
There is a fourth school under tfhe direction of the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, where French alone is taught. 

The Public School Fund is derived from the sale of lands 
donated to the territory for school purposes, from escheats, 
legacies, one per cent, of the gross proceeds of all franchises, 
and from ten per cent, of the gross receipts of all moneys paid 
into the treasury for territorial purposes. The County Commis- 
sioners likewise levy an annual school-tax of not less than one 
mill nor more than five mills on all the taxable property in the 
various counties. All fines for violating any of the penal laws 
of the territory are also set apart for the support of common 
schools. 

IMPENDING LEGISLATION. 

State Superintendent Perrault wrote us, July i6, 1874: 
" The Legislature meets biennially, and will meet again next 
December. We expect the school law will be entirely cJianged^ 
as the law is now very defective." 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

The territorial school fund aniounted, in 1871, to $3,626.82, 
and in 1874 to $3,855.03. The number of pupils enrolled in 
the schools was 1,596 in 187 1, and 3,473 in 1874. The total 
receipts for school purposes for 1874, were $3,855.03 : 

1869. i873-74» 

Number of children between the ages of live 
and twenty-five years — boys, 1,657 ; S^^^s, 

i»556 

Number of children enrolled in schools 724. . , 

Average attendance 

Number of school districts 

Number of school-houses 

Number of schools 14 . . « 

Number of school-libraries 

Number of volumes in school-libraries 

Paid for teachers' salaries ^7»33i 10. . . 

Total expenditures for school purposes $i4> 119 63 . • • 
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$19,446 44 
$27,181 60 



INDIAN. 

Hon. S. S. Stephens, Cherokee Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bom 
in the Cherokee Nation in 1837, his parents dying when he was very young. He is 
part Cherokee, and received whatever education he obtained among that people. 
He has taught school in the Nation for six years, and held the important position of 
Auditor of Accounts for a corresponding time. For three years also he has held an office 
under the Federal Government. He has been elected Superintendent of In- 
struction for four successive terms by the National Council of the Cherokees, and 
is deserving of no little credit for his efforts in behalf of education. 

The Indian Territory lies west of the Mississippi River, 
west of the State of Arkansas, and north of Texas, and forms 
part of the Louisiana purchase of 1803. It embodies a tract of 
country set apart by the Government of the United States, as a 
permanent home for the aboriginal tribes removed thither from 
east of the Mississippi as well as those native to the Territory. 
They are allowed to live to a certain extent under their own 
laws, follow their own customs, and to indulge in their own 
modes of life. According to the latest statistics the Indian com- 
munities in the Territory number together sixty-eight thousand 
five hundred and five souls, having a reservation of forty-four 
million one hundred and fifty-four thousand two hundred and 
forty acres, of which two hundred and four thousand six hundred 
and seventy-four are improved. The following table shows the 
relative strength of what are regarded as the civilized tribes in 
the territory. 

Cherokee 17,217. 

Choctaws. .16,000. 

Creeks 13,000. 

Chickasaws 6, 000. 

Seminoles 2,438. 

Miscellaneous i>2i9. 

The Cherokees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Seminoles, 
each provide by law for the establishment of district schools, as 
well as others of a higher character. There is a Superintendent 
of Schools elected or appointed in each nation, which is divided 
into districts, having School Boards, etc. 

THE CHEROKEES, 

Under their present Constitution, are governed by a national 
Committee and Council, elected for two years by the eight dis- 
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tricts into which the territory is divided. The Executive is 
c&lled the " Principal Chief of the Cherokee Nation," and is 
elected for four years. 

Various school acts have been passed from time to time, until 
the last meeting of the Council, 1874, when a Board of Educa- 
tion was provided for. The following are the main features of the 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The Stiperintendent of Public Instruction is elected by the 
Council for two years, and receives an annual salary of $700. 

The Board of Education^ of which the Superintendent of In- 
struction is ex-officio President, consists of three persons beside 
himself. They establish rules and regulations for the manage- 
ment of the schools and prescribe the text-books to be used. 

The Public Schools of the Nation are divided into three 
grades, viz. : grammar, intermediate, and primary schools. There 
are three Directors for each school. 

The school year consists of nine months and a half, commenc- 
ing the first Monday in March, and is divided into two terms 
of twenty weeks each. The regular school day is six hours, for 
pupils under eight years old four hours. The scholastic age 
is from six to eighteen years. 

No person can be employed as a teacher in the public schools 
without having passed a satisfactory examination, and received 
a certificate thereof from the ** Board of Education." 

The Nation is divided into three educational districts, with a 
Commissioner for each one. Any parent or guardian feeling ag- 
grieved by the government of any teacher, may make applica- 
tion for redress to the School Commissioner of his district, or 
an appeal may be taken to the ^* Board of Education." 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

Superintendent Stephens wrote us in July, 1874 : ** I succeeded 
last winter in getting the Council to pass or amend the school 
law so as to give the nation a * Board of Education.* It is 
not just what I want, but is a step in the right direction. We 
have now sixty-eight public schools, taught principally by na- 
tives. The children speak their vernacular language, and I have 
introduced object-teaching among them, it being a good way to 
teach them English. The language is not akin to any known 
re on the globe. 
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" We have about one thousand seven hundred inhabitants, in- 
cluding those that have been adopted. I have not received the 
aggregate number of pupils attending school this term, but I 
judge the number will run as high as two thousand five hundred 
and average two thousand. The average cost of schooling for 
each pupil is $2 per annum. The estimated value of the sixty- 
eight school-houses in the Nation is $20,400. 

"Three-fourths of the teachers are males, whose average 
monthly salary is . $40. The salaries of female teachers vary 
from $30 to $50 a month* We expend annually $30,000 for 
school purposes, but intend to expend $50,000 next year. 

** The following is a tabular statement of our School Fund, 
including the Cherokee Orphan and Asylum Fund." 

STOCKS AND MONEY CREDITS. 

Cherokee National Fund Ii, 534,476 77 

Cherokee School Fund 901408 25 

Cherokee Orphan Fund 405, 553 60 

Cherokee Asylum Fund 67,675 27 

Total Stocks and Money ^2,909, 1 13 89 

ANNUAL INTEREST. 

Cherokee National Fund 185,530 73 

Cherokee School Fund 49»877 04 

Cherokee Orphan Fund 22,420 92 

Cherokee Asylum Fund 4,060 52 

Total Annual Interest $161,889 21 

Of the Annual Interest, $66,308.28 is payable in coin, and 
$95,580.93 in currency. 

The Choctaws and Chickasaws, numbering some twenty thou- 
sand souls in the Territory, have three missions, twenty-five 
hundred church members, two boarding-schools, and forty-eight 
neighborhood day schools. Thirty-six of these are sustained 
by the Choctaws at a cost of $36,500, and fourteen by the Chick- 
asaws, at a cost of between $30,000 and $40,000. 

The Creeks have three missions, two thousand church mem- 
bers, one boarding-school, and thirty-one day schools. The 
latter were attended last year by eight hundred and sixty 

pupils, and cost $14,258. 

13 



MONTANA. 

Hon. Cornelius Hedges, Superintendent of Public Instruction in Montana, was 
bom in Westfield, Mass., in 1831, and educated at Yale College. In January, 1872, 
he was appointed Superintendent of Instruction for the Territory of Montana for 
two years. In January, 1874, he was reappointed for a corresponding term. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Montana was organized as a Territory in 1864. The Terri- 
torial Legislature, at its first session, i864-*65, passed a school 
act, and provided for a Superintendent of Instruction. Little 
interest was displayed, however, in educational matters. Sub- 
sequently, a new school law, modeled after that of California, 
was enacted, and went into effect January 12, 1872. Writ- 
ing twenty-two months after this, October 13, 1873, Superin- 
tendent Hedges said : ** Notwithstanding the general depression 
in all branches of business, and a considerable decrease of popu- 
lation since the census report was taken, there has been a steady 
improvement in our schools. Our people are generally poor, 
and very scattered. Many of our school districts are of greater 
area than whole counties in the Eastern States. There are, as 
near as I can estimate at present, about eighty organized school 
districts in the eight organized counties in this territory. In 
some of the principal cities there is some attempt towards 
grading, but it is poorly done at best." 

THE SCHOOL LAW OF 1 874. 

« 

In response to the appeals of the Territorial Superintendent, 
and others interested in education, who saw the marked defects 
in the existing system, the Legislature in 1874 passed a new 
measure, to be known as " The Montana School Law." The 
following are its main features : 

The Territorial Superintendent of Instruction is nominated by 

the Governor of the Territory, and confirmed by the Council. 

He serves for two years, receives $1,200 annually and traveling 

ses, and gives a bond for $2,000. He adopts the course 

s, and establishes the rules and regulations for all public 
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schools in the Territory. He is required to visit the schools at 
least for three months every year, " to keep his office at some 
place where there is a post-office," and to make a biennial 
report to the Governor. 

County Superintendents^ numbering eight, are elected for two 
years. Their pay, which is fixed by the County Commissioners, 
is small, not being allowed by law to exceed $10 for each 
district in their county, and traveling expenses. They exam- 
ine applicants for teachers* certificates, receiving $2 from each 
applicant, visit each school in their county at least once a year, 
and perform the other duties generally devolving upon County 
Superintendents. 

Boards of District Trustees, for each district, comprise three 
members elected for three years each. They employ and dis- 
miss teachers, enforce the rules and regulations of the Territo- 
rial Superintendent of Instruction, have charge of the school- 
houses, furnish school-books, etc. 

The Legal School Age is from five to twenty-one years. 

Upon the written application of the parents or guardians of 
at least ten colored children to any Board of Trustees, a separate 
school shall be established for the education of such children, 
and the education of a less number may be provided for by the 
Trustees in separate schools in any other manner, and the same 
laws, rules, and regulations which apply to schools for white 
children, shall apply to schools for colored children. 

All schools must be taught in the English language. The 
school day is six hours long. 

Whenever the interests of the district require it, the Board of 
Trustees may establish a high school, employ a principal teacher 
and subordinate teachers, and grade the school into departments 
and classes. 

The Board of Trustees of any district may, when in their 
judgment it is advisable, submit to the qualified electors of the 
district the question whether a tax shall be raised to furnish 
additional school facilities for said district. 

Any parent, guardian, or other person who shall upbraid, 
insult, or abuse any teacher in the presence of the school, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to a fine of not 
less than $10 nor more than $100. 

Any person who shall willfully disturb any public school, of 
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any public school meeting, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and liable to a fine of not less than $10 nor more than $100. 

The School Fund is derived from the interest on all moneys 
accruing to the Territory from land grants, and it is distributed 
proportionately to the number of children between four and 
twenty-one years old. For maintaining common schools, 
County Commissioners are required to levy an annual tax of 
not less than three nor more than five mills on the dollar, on 
all taxable property. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

Inasmuch as educational returns of Montana are made only 
once in two years, we have no later statistics than those for 
1873. These, contrasted with scattering returns of previous 
years, indicate what educational progress has been made. 

• 1867. 

Organized school districts 13 . . . 

Number of schools taught 

Number of school age 1,920. . . 

Whole number attending schools 

Number of male teachers 

Number of female teachers 

Average monthly compensation of teachers 

Number of private schools. . . . i 

Number attending private schools 

Value of school-houses 

Total from all sources for educational 
purposes 
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The elementary English branches are the foundation of edu- 
cation. Unless you begin with these, all your flashy attain- 
ments — a little natural philosophy and a little moral philosophy, 
a little physiology and a little geology, and all the other ologtes 
and osophies — are but ostentatious rubbish. — Edward Everett. 



NEW MEXICO. 

William G. Ritch, Secretary of New Mexico, to whom the country is mainly 
indebted for what is known of education in that Territory, was born in Wawarsing, 
Ulster County, N. Y., May 4, 1830. He engaged in mercantile pursuits, and emi- 
grated to Oshkosh, Wis., in 1857. He was there called to severaJ positions of trust, 
and secured the location of a new Normal School in his district. He served as a 
Union soldier in the war, was a Grant Presidential Elector in 1868, and from 1868 
to the latter part of 1871 edited the Winnebago County Press. In 1873 he was, 
without his own knowledge or request, appointed Secretary of New Mexico, which 
position he has continued to fill very acceptably to the present time, displaying 
decided energy and executive ability. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

In 1855 the Territorial Legislature passed an act providing 
for the establishment of a system of public schools, to be main- 
tained by a general tax. The measure encountered so much 
opposition, that it was repealed within a year's time. Several 
other school enactments encountered a similar fate. The people 
were seemingly not only not favorable, but decidedly hostile, to 
schools, and ignorance carried the day. In 1870 there were 
only forty-four public and private schools in the entire Territory, 
embracing seventy-two teachers, and one thousand seven hun- 
dred and ninety-eight pupils. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The Legislative Assembly of i87i-*72, however, provided a 
new school system, which has since worked very satisfactorily. 
It created a Board of Supervisors and Directors of Public 
Schools for each county in the Territory, consisting of three 
persons, elected biennially, with the Probate Judge of the county 
as, ex officio^ President of the Board. These Boards have the 
sole and entire management, supervision, and control of the 
public schools within their respective counties. They likewise 
have the entire and exclusive management and supervision of 
the school funds of their respective counties. 

The School Fund, for which provision was made in i87i-'72, 
consists of twenty-five per cent, of the entire tax on property, ? 
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poll tax of $1 on every male citizen above the age of twenty- 
five years, and a,ny " surplus of more than $500 in the treasury 
of any county, after paying the current expenses of such 
county." 

An Officer of the Territory sends us the following: 

At the beginning of 1874 there were in the Territory one 
hundred and sixty-four schools, public, private, and Pueblo 
Indian, of which number one hundred and thirty-three were 
public, with an attendance, at all the schools, of seven thousand 
one hundred and two pupils, under one hundred and ninety-six 
teachers. The average number of months taught in each school 
was seven. The average wages of teachers per month was 
$28.69. Seventeen of the schools were English, one hundred 
and eleven Spanish, and thirty-one English and Spanish. The 
public school fund was $29,721.57 ; private school fund, $27,100; 
Pueblo Indian fund, $4,000. The latter fund was contributed 
jointly by the Presbyterian Board of Missions and the General 
Government. Among the private schools, eight were Catholic ; 
five were convent schools under the " Sisters of Loretto,** and 
three were under the " Christian Brothers," with an aggregate 
attendance of seven hundred and twenty-six pupils. There were 
also, several schools under the Jesuits. There were likewise 
three Protestant mission schools, one Methodist and two Presby- 
terian, with an aggregate attendance of one hundred and sixty 
pupils. Several of the private schools teach both the common 
and higher English and Spanish branches, and are of great value 
in educating teachers. The public schools, with few exceptions, 
are confined to the elementary branches ; in Santa F^ Mora, 
Albuquerque, and other places, the Catholic parochial and 
Jesuit schools share in the public school fund. 

The condition of New Mexico, as one of the Territories of 
the United States, with her native element predominating in 
society, and the controlling power at the ballot-box, is to-day, 
as it ever has been, decidedly anomalous as compared with any 
other of the political divisions under the General Government. 
Notwithstanding all the disadvantages under which the Terri- 
tory has labored, there has been an increase, as compared with 
1870, of one hundred and twenty schools, five thousand three 
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hundred and four pupils in attendance, and one hundred and 
thirty-four teachers. 

The number of public schools now in the Territory affords, 
at least, one to each election precinct, and has popularized the 
system to such an extent, that we may conclude the people 
will never more experiment in attempting to run schools with- 
out funds, and that prejudice has given way to better feeling, 
has yielded to the inexorable logic that taxes are essential to 
the support of free schools. The success has stimulated in- 
creased generosity at the hands of the people through the 
Legislature, who, at the last session, diminished the exemptions 
from taxation without reducing the percentage appropriated to 
schools, and made more stringent provisions for collecting the 
poll tax, a tax specially set apart to school purposes, thus ma- 
terially increasing the school fund. 

While the number of public schools has increased so remark- 
ably, there is a need of organization, of an ejevation and adapta- 
tion of the same to the prevailing ideas of education. This need 
is nowhere more apparent than in a disposition of a considerable 
number of the schools to cling to the Spanish, to the exclusion 
of the English language ; to cling to ancient traditions and to 
ancient industrial and social customs, to the exclusion of pro- 
gressive ideas. 



The directors of a school district in Preble County, Ohio, 
recently discharged their teacher, in the midst of his term, for 
repeating to one of his pupils the following verse : 

" Over the hills a great way off, 
The woodchuck died with the whooping-cough ; 
The prettiest girl I ever saw 
Was sucking cider through a straw." 



The Toledo Blade holds that public school records show that 
the West is more successful in maintaining discipline by moral 
suasion than the East, and brings up as proof the case of Chi- 
cago, which contains six schools in which no whipping or sus- 
pension occurred last year. 
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Hon. R. S. Campbell, Superintendent of Public Instruction at the time, wrote 
the last report of Common Schools for Utah Territory, viz: for the year 1872 and 3. 
In April, 1874, lie was removed by death. Governor Woods appointed as his 
successor, Hon. O. H. Riggs. His appointment is for two years, and his Post 
Office Address is Salt Lake City. July 20th, he wrote us thai he had printed and 
circohted through the Territory the more important sections of the school law, and 
was endeavoring to awaken an interest in educational matters. He proposes to 
introduce several reforms during the coming year. 



EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Utah was originally a part of Upper California. It was 
ceded to the United States by treaty with Mexico, in 1848, and 
erected into a Territory September 9, 1850. It was occupied 
mostly by wandering tribes until settled by the Mormons in 
1847. After their expulsion from their settlement of Nauvoo in 
Illinois, they emigrated to this Territory, and having located on 
the borders of the Great Salt Lake, assumed a provisional form 
of government, and gave to their Territory the name of the 
State of Deseret. In 1850 this form of government was surren- 
dered, and the name of the Territory changed to Utah. The 
Governor and Secretary are appointed by the President of the 
United States for a term of four years. The Legislative Assem- 
bly is composed of a Council and iHouse of Representatives. In 
1864 an act was passed authorizing the collection of certain 
moneys for the maintenance of common schools. In 1865, a 
bill was passed entitled " An act consolidating and amending 
the school laws.** In January, 1866, both of these measures were 
repealed and a new school bill was passed, entitled an " Act pro- 
viding for the establishment and support of common schools.'* 
In February, 1868, the Territorial Legislature passed a bill 
entitled ** An act defining the meaning of the term common 
schools, and in relation to the further duties of County and 
Territorial Superintendents of common schools.*' February 20, 
1870, an act "appropriating money for school purposes ** was 
passed. These various enactments constitute the present school 
system of Utah Territory. The following are its main features : 
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The Territorial Superintendent of Common Schools is elected 
for two years, by the joint session of the Legislature. No 
salary is provided, an appropriation being made for him at each 
session. For the past two years, he has annually received $600 
and expenses. The amount will probably be increased in the 
future. He is required to give $10,000 bonds, and among other 
duties to yearly make a/r^ rata dividend of the school money 
to the various school districts of the Territory, according to the 
number of all the children in the districts between the ages of 
four and sixteen years. He, and the County Superintendents 
together, decide upon the text-books to be used in the schools. 

County Superintendents to the number of twenty are elected 
for two years by the people, and are required to give such 
bonds as the respective County Courts may determine. They 
have the general supervision of the schools, audit all school 
accounts, see that the School Trustees are diligent in the dis- 
charge of their duties, visit the schools at least once a year, and 
report yearly to the Territorial Superintendent of Schools the 
number of all children between foifr and sixteen years of age in 
each district of their counties. The present Territorial Super- 
intendent writes us that he is unable to give the average pay of 
the County Superintendents. The Superintendent of Salt Lake 
County receives $450 annually. 

Trustees, three for each school district, are elected for two 
years. They provide and keep in repair school-houses, and for 
this purpose are empowered to assess and collect annually a tax 
on all taxable property within their districts, not exceeding 
one-fourth of one per cent. Two-thirds of the tax-payers may, 
if they see fit, increase the tax for school purposes in any school 
district to three per cent. By a similar vote a tax may be 
assessed and collected of any sum not exceeding one per cent, 
per annum, to pay teachers and furnish fuel, books, maps, and 
other suitable articles for school purposes. The trustees have 
power to remit taxes, to prescribe the manner in which schools 
shall be conducted, to establish out-houses, play-grounds, and 
other appurtenances. 

Couftty Board of Examination consist of three competent per- 
sons appointed by the County Courts. They judge of appli- 
cants for schools and grant certificates to conipetent persons of 
good moral character. 
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To County Courts is given the power to divide counties into 
school districts. The law implies that it is necessary for each 
teacher to hold a certificate, that the district in which he is em- 
ployed may be entitled to \\.s pro rata of public school moneys. 

The law neither requires nor authorizes educators to incul- 
cate religious tenets, but all teachers are advised to open their 
schools by prayer, and to inculcate the fear of God and moral- 
ity, both by precept and example. 

The first Teachers* Institute in the Territory was held in 
July, 1873. It continued a month, and over one hundred 
teachers participated. 

The Territorial Superintendent of Schools says in his last 
report, " Utah has improvised and sustained the present school 
system without a dollar or an available acre of land from the 
general government. 

** Little more is needed on our statutes other than that which 
is already enacted, until means become available, or until the 
school-lands and the munificent grants given by Congress to 
States may be accorded to Utah, when she shall be clothed with 
the robes of State sovereignty. Perhaps there are few States in 
the Union — the Superintendent does not know of any — where 
so high a percentage is collectable by statute, as there is in Utah 
Territory, for school-purposes." 

LEGISLATION DURING 1 874. 

The school act approved February 20, 1874, contains the fol- 
lowing additional provisions to those already incorporated in 
the features of the present school system. 

For the next two years $15,000 is yearly appropriated 
out of any moneys not otherwise appropriated for the use 
and benefit of common schools in the Territory. It is made 
the duty of the trustees of each school district in this Terri- 
tory, to cause to be kept in their respective districts a good 
school at least three months in each year ; a failure to do so 
shall disqualify them from drawing their share of the public 
moneys, and said moneys shall revert to other districts of the 
county. 

EDUCATldNAL STATISTICS. 

It would not appear from the tables below that much educa- 
tional progress has been made in Utah since 1870, when the first 
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detailed school returns were published. This is explained, how- 
ever, on the ground that the returns for 1870 are approximate and 
probably over-estimated, that the Deseret University, the St. 
Mark's School, the Rocky Mountain Conference Seminary, and 
the Morgan College have drawn numerous pupils (estimated as 
high as one thousand) away from the public schools, and that no 
returns were received for last year from Kane, Piute, and 
Sevier counties, owing to the presence of Indians. 

i870-'7i 1873-74. 



201 . . . 

188... 

190. .. 
185. .. 



Number of school districts 

Number of school districts reported 

Number of schools 

Number of male teachers 

Number of female teachers 

Number of boys between four and sixteen years old, 1 2,76 1 . . . 

Number of girls between four and sixteen years old, 1 2, 572 . . . 

Number of males enrolled. 7» 95i • . • 

Number of females enrolled 7, 973 . . . 

Average daily attendance 1 1, 389 . . . 

Percentage of school population actually attending 

school 45* •• 

Number of months schools have been taught dur- 
ing year 7. . • 
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163 
251 

177 

178 

13,867 

13,856 
8,210 

7,860 

11,842 

427 
6.7 



The late Dr. Wayland, President of Brown's University, was 
very fond of everything appertaining to the sea and ships. A 
student who flattered himself he knew much about naval science 
introduced the subject to the President, but he soon retired in 
confusion, as the doctor knew vastly more about it than he did, 
carrying away Collingwood's despatches, which he was advised 
to read thoroughly. A distinguished naval officer spent several 
hours with him, and remarked to a friend, " I called on the 
doctor, expecting to be greatly improved by an interview with 
a man of his reputed learning; but he made me do all the 
talking. He squeezed me as dry as a sponge." 



WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 

Hon. John P. Judson, Territorial Superintendent of Schools, was bom in Prussia, 
in May, 1840. He migrated to the United States in 1846, and lived in Illinois, where 
he attended school. When fifteen years of age he proceeded to Washington Terri 
tory. After completing his studies he entered upon the profession of the law. 
November 27th, 1873, be was elected Superintendent of Schools for two years. Mr. 
Judson's immediate predecessor was Rev. Nelson Rounds, D.D.. who died at his 
residence, near Vancouver, Clark County, January 2d, 1874. 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

Washington Territory was taken from the northern part 
of Oregon, settled by emigrants from the northern and western 
States, and organized in 1853. By the formation of Idaho Ter- 
ritory, ten years later, the Territory of Washington was cut 
down to less than half its original dimensions, and lost its most 
populous settlements in the mining regions. Notwithstanding 
this, the population, which numbered eleven thousand five hun- 
dred and ninety-four in i860 for the whole of the original Terri- 
tory, had increased to twelve thousand five hundred and nine- 
teen for the remaining Territory in 1863. The Governor and 
Secretary are appointed by the President of the United States, 
and the Auditor and Treasurer are chosen under Territorial 
authority. The Legislative Assembly consists of the Council 
and House of Representatives, and convenes annually. In 
January, 1862, an act was passed incorporating the " University 
of the Territory of Washington.*' The term of office of the 
Regents was made three years, and it was stipulated that three 
should be elected by the Legislature every year. The general 
government donated to the Territory, for the endowment of the 
university, forty-six thousand and eighty acres of unoccupied 
land, and the buildings were located at Seattle, Kings County. 
In i860, according to the United States census, there were in 
Washington forty-six public schools, with eight hundred and 
seventy-nine pupils, and $16,176 income, of which amount 
$5,957 was from taxation. There were also six academies, with 
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one hundred and fifty-nine pupils and $7,800 income. The gen- 
eral government has sustained several schools among the Indians 
in the Territory. The population of Washington increased 
rapidly, and the settlers manifested an unusual interest in edu- 
cational matters, which was shown by legislation from time to 
time aiming to develop and foster schools. 

PRESENT SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

No gene^j^l school law, however, can be said to have been 
put in force until January, 1872, when a bill passed by the Ter- 
ritorial Legislature during the previous November went into 
operation, providing for a Territorial Superintendent of Common 
Schools, and repealing all previous legislation which conflicted 
with it. During the -closing months of 1873, this system was 
somewhat modified, though no material changes were made. 
The following are its main features : 

The Territorial Superintendent of Common Schools is elected 
for two years, by joint ballot of the Legislature, and receives 
an annual salary of $300. In case of vacancy from any 
cause the Governor can fill the vacancy until the meeting 
of the next Legislature. The Territorial Superintendent is 
required to ** disseminate intelligence in relation to the value 
and method of education," recommend school-books, furnish all 
County Superintendents with printed blanks, and report annu- 
ally to the Legislature. He may examine all *who apply to him 
for certificates to teach school, and his certificate is valid in the 
whole Territory. He is entitled to receive the same fees for cer 
tificates as County Superintendents. He may call a Teachers' 
Convention, at such time and place as he shall deem conducive 
to the educational interests of the Territory. 

County Superintendents are elected at the general election, 
serve two years, and are allowed annually, out of the County 
Treasuries, $25. The County Commissioners may, in their 
discretion, increase a County Superintendent's salary to any 
amount not exceeding $500 a year; but, in all cases where 
his salary exceeds $25, one-half of the excess is paid out of the 
school fund. The County Superintendents must in all cases be 
qualified teachers of any school within the counties for which 
they are elected. They divide their counties into school dis- 
tricts, examine teachers, receiving $2 for the same, visit all the 
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schools in their counties, receiving $3 for each school visited, and 
apportion the school fund. 

School Directors^ three for each district, are elected for three 
years. They employ and discharge teachers, build school- 
houses, make out tax-lists when assessments are ordered, and 
visit the schools under their jurisdiction at least twice each term. 
In all school meetings the director whose term of office shall first 
expire shall act as chairman, and the clerk of the district shall 
act as secretary. Seventy-two days constitute a school quarter. 

No books or publication of a sectarian or denominational 
character shall be used in any district or public school, neither 
shall any sectarian or denominational doctrine be taught therein, 
under penalty of one hundred dollars fine. 

A school meeting legally called shall have power by a vote of 
a majority present to levy a tax on all taxable property within 
the district. 

All guardians, parents, and other persons in this Territory 
having, or who may hereafter have, the immediate custody of 
any child or children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years, shall send the same to school at least three months in 
each year said child or children may remain under their super- 
vision : Provided^ That if the person or persons having the cus- 
tody of said child or children shall not be able to pay for its or 
their education as provided in this section, and shall satisfy the 
School Directors of that fact, such child or children shall be ad- 
mitted free of cost. 

The School Fund consists of the moneys accruing to the Ter- 
ritory from the sale of lands donated by Congress to the Terri- 
tory for school purposes. An annual county tax of four mills 
on a dollar is levied on all taxable property, for establishing and 
maintaining common schools. Fines received for violations of 
the laws are likewise devoted to the same purpose. 

EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS. 

1872. 1873. 

Number of school districts 222 .... 248 

Number of school-houses 144 -. . . . 1 89 

Number of schools 157.... 196 

Number of persons of school age 8. 2 90 ... . 9, 949 

Number attending school 3,828.... 5,928 

Amount paid teachers. $29,318 64. . . .$44,007 94 



WYOMING. 

Hon. John Slaughter, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was bora in Vir- 
ginia, In 1809, and removed with his parents to Ohio, when three years of age. He 
received a very limited education in a log school-hous^ In 1 861, he emigrated to 
Colorado Territory, and from there proceeded to Wyoming Territory in 1868. He 
succeeded Dr. J. H. Hayford, of Laramie, when the new school law at the com- 
mencement of the year made the Territorial Librarian Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. • 

EDUCATION IN THE PAST. 

« 

Wyoming was constituted a Territory by an Act of Congress 
approved July 25, 1868. Two years later, in 1870, it was the 
tenth Territory in population, having nine thousand one hun- 
dred and eighteen inhabitants with an area of ninety-seven 
thousand eight hundred and eighty-three square miles. , Three 
hundred and sixty-four persons attended school, one hundred 
and seventy-eight males and one hundred and eighty-six fe- 
males. The total number of educational institutions was nine, 
having fifteen teachers, seven males and eight females. The four 
public schools were attended by one hundred and seventy-five 
pupils. The five day and boarding-schools had eleven teachers, 
five males and six females, and were attended by one hundred 
and thirty pupils. There were eleven public libraries, with 
eleven hundred and three volumes, also twenty private libraries, 
with fifteen hundred volumes, making, in all, thirty-one libra- 
ries, containing two thousand six hundred and three volumes. 
Of the total population, eight hundred and fifty-six were from 
five to eighteen years old, of whom four hundred and forty-nine 
were males and four hundred and seven females. Eight thou- 
sand and fifty-nine were ten years old and over, of whom six 
thousand six hundred and fifty were males, and fourteen hun- 
dred and nine were females. There were six hundred and two 
inhabitants, of all races, ten years old and over, unable to write, 
and, of these, three hundred and thirty-six were foreign born. 
Since 1870 the population has not increased rapidly, as in other 
Territories, and it does not now exceed ten thousand. Further- 
more, this population is very scattered, thereby operating as a 
check against combined educational movements. The Territo- 
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rial Legislature has, however, from time to time, aimed to foster 
and develop the educational interests. 

December lo, 1869, an act "providing for the organization of 
school districts and schools," became a law. During December 
of the following year (1870) a bill was passed by the Territorial 
Legislature materially amending the act of 1869. Decem- 
ber 12, 1873, both of these measures were repealed, and a new 
school law was passed, which went into effect immediately, 

present: school system. 

The following are its main features : 

The Territorial Librarian is ex officio Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, He has the general supervision of all the district 
schools, grants teachers' certificates, good for all the Territory, 
regulates the grade of county certificates, and is allowed $4 
per day for his services, for not to exceed, however, thirty 
days in any one year. The Territorial Librarian is appointed 
for two years. 

County Superintendent 5 y to the number of five, issue teachers' 
certificates, and perform the other duties of Superintendents. 
They receive annually $100 for their services. 

Softool Directors, three for each school district, are elected 
yearly, employ teachers, and perform the other duties common 
to the office of director or trustee. In the employment of 
teachers no discrimination, the law says, shall be made in the 
question of pay on account of sex, when the persons are equally 
qualified. 

The County Superintendent and District Board of Direc- 
tors may determine whether a school of a higher grade shall be 
established in any district. 

The Territorial Superintendent, together with the several 
County Superintendents of Instruction are required to hold a 
Teachers* Institute in the month of May of each year, which 
shall continue in session not less than four nor more than ten 
days. A uniform series of text-books for the whole Territory is 
decided upon by this Institute, and the series so adopted can- 
not be changed oftener than once in three years. The series 
now in use was adopted in May last, at Cheyenne city. School 
districts can vote a sum not exceeding $100 in any one year for 
a library. 
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The public schools are free to all children over seven and 
under twenty-one years of age. Separate schools must be pro- 
vided for colored children when there are fifteen or more in any 
school district. 

A two-mill tax is required to be annually levied in each 
county for school purposes. School districts assess themselves 
for additional amounts. The ** School-house Fund" consists 
only of taxes collected in the district. All other school moneys 
belonging to the district go to the ** Teachers* Fund.** 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

Parents and guardians are required to send all well children 
between seven and twenty-one years of age, under their control, 
to some school, three months every year. 

EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. 

The following statistics, which Hon. J. H. Hayford, the 
Auditor of the Territory, collated and furnished us July, 1874, 

« 

give some idea of the present educational interests of the 
Territory : 

School Districts in the Territory 27 

School-houses erected during the year 3 

Cost of the same $22,000 00 

Estimated total value of school-houses $40,000 00 

Pupils enrolled in the schools. 1,200 

Average daily attendance 800 

Male teachers employed 8 

Average wages $1, 500 per annum. 

Female teachers employed About 20 

Average wages $900 per annum. 

Amount of Territorial School Fund ,. . . About $30,000 00 

Legal school age 5 to 2 1 

Total receipts for school purposes About $50,000 00 



A SCHOOL-GIRL in Davenport, Iowa, was recently overheard 
trying to convince a school-fellow that she liked him better than 
she did some other urchin, of whom he seemed jealous. **Of 
course I like you better than I do Bill," she said ; ** for don't I 
miss words in my spelling lesson on purpose, so as to be down 
to the foot of the class, where you are?'* 

14 



GEOGRAPHICAL DISCOVERIES IN 1873 AND 1874. 

The remaining field for the explorer comprises the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, the greater part of Africa, Central Asia, the 
largest half of Australia, the islands of the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, a vast tract in South America, and a large portion of 
our Western Plains. We present a brief review of the work 
done in each of these sections during the eighteen months end- 
ing September, 1874. 

The Arctic Ocean has been explored, through the intrepidity 
of American seamen, to a point beyond any ever reached by ship 
before. The " Polaris," under Captain Hall, penetrated by way 
of Smith's Sound, the route advocated by American explorers, to 
latitude 82° 16'. Here she was stopped on the 30th of August, 
1872, by floating ice, being a little more than four hundred miles 
from the Pole. There was some difference of opinion regard- 
ing the possibility of pushing farther north, some of the officers 
contending that it was possible, and others that it was not. 
Oipt. Hall died on the 8th of November, 1872, from the effects 
of exposure, undergone in an attempt to penetrate farther 
north by sleigh. The ship was shortly after abandoned by the 
crew, which, after encountering great hardships, reached home 
in safety last spring. One of the most remarkable facts made 
known by the expedition was the greater abundance of animal 
life found to exist as the ship proceeded farther north. Willows 
of comparatively large size, sorrel and grasses of several kinds, 
as well as many flowers of different colors were also observed 
in abundance at Polaris Bay, latitude 82°. Garnets of unusual 
size were likewise found. In the summer of 1873, Mr. B. L. 
Smith, in the " Diana,** succeeded in reaching latitude 80° 56', 
longitude 70° E., and determined North Cape to be an island. 
The ** Tegethof,** of the Austrian expedition for the exploration 
of the sea east of Nova Zembla, has not been heard of since 
August, 1872, and may have solved the mystery of the "open 
sea.** Nothing has been accomplished in the Antarctic regions. 

Much has been contributed during the past year to our 
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knowledge of the western part of our country. Some remarka- 
ble ruins on the Rio Chaco, in New Mexico, have been visited 
and described by General James H. Simpson, U. S. A. They 
consist of massive walls of gray sand-stone, in some places still 
standing at a height of four stories. The exterior face of the 
wall is composed of thin courses of sand-stone, with intervals 
which are filled with laminar stones of the minutest thinness, so 
placed as to present the appearance of a magnificent piece of 
mosaic work. The mortar shows no trace of lime, and appears 
to have been made of the common earth. The regular arch is 
wanting in these walls, horizontal slabs of wood or stone form- 
ing the lintels of windows and doors. The ground floor is 
divided into numerous small apartments connected by diminu- 
tive openings, many of which are not more than two and a half 
feet square. The interior of one of these ruins measures seven 
hundred feet in circumference, and the present height of wall 
twenty-five feet, while the debris at its base shows it to have 
been originally higher. These ruins are evidently the work 
of a people far superior to the Indians now surrounding them, 
who, in fact, know nothing of their origin. Humboldt has 
located near these ruins the first resting-place of the Aztecs in 
their migration southward. 

Colonel E. C. Boudinot, a highly cultivated Cherokee Indian, 
in an address last winter before the American Geographical Soci- 
ety, gave some interesting information regarding the inhabit- 
ants of Indian Territory. These comprise the Cherokees, Creeks, 
Choctaws, Seminoles, and Chickasaws, known as the five civil- 
ized tribes. Each tribe has a written Constitution and code of 
laws, as well as a Legislature and civil government of its own. 
The lands, however, are held in common, and no one tribe can 
dispose of its portion without the consent of the others. They 
have a well-organized free school system, comprising six high and 
eighty-eight primary schools. Two high school buildings in the 
Cherokee nation cost $80,000 each. The Chickasaws send a num- 
ber of their youth of both sexes to the best schools in the States, 
at an annual public expense of over $17,000. The Cherokees 
have an original alphabet of their own, consisting of seventy- 
eight characters, invented in 1822, by one of them, a man named 
Sequoyah. Just after this invention a newspaper called the 
Cherokee Advocate was established, and printed one-half in 
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Cherokee, the other in English. This paper stil| lives as the 
Cfurokce Pfuenix. Indian Territory possesses great advantages 
of soil and climate. Com, wheat, and fruit are produced in every 
part, and cotton also in the south. The grazing facilities are 
great. Coal, iron, lead, zinc, and copper, and salt and petrc^- 
leum springs abound. 

Dr. F. V. Hayden, of the United States Geological and 
Geographical Sur\'ey of the Territories, has explored the eastern 
half of the mountainous portion of Colorado. This region forms 
^ the centre of elevation in the great chain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains/' " From the summit of Mount Lincoln, the eye sweeps 
over a wilderness of high peaks, the like of which can be found 
only in the Himalaj'as or the Andes." In xitvr from this point 
are more than one hundred and fifty peaks, none of which are 
below thirteen thousand feet, while fifty are at least fourteen 
thousand. 

There were two expeditions to the Yellowstone, one under 
General Stanley, chiefly oi a militar}" character, to protect the 
work upon the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and the 
other under Captain Jones, the explorer of the Unitah Moun- 
tains. The first passed through the " Bad Lands," a region of 
desolation extending for two hundred miles. The face presents 
a continuous succession of hills, with wide chasms and gorges 
between, " presenting a frightful appearance." The length of 
the Yellowstone River was ascertained to be about five hundred 
and fifty miles, three hundred and fift>' of which it is inferred 
will be navigable for steamboats. Coal, iron, and other miner- 
als were found, and some rare species of birds, among them a 
species of skylark. In some places the expedition came across 
natural brick yards, where the clay was cracked by the sun into 
blocks two inches thick by a foot and a half long. General 
Stanley bridged a gully with these bricks and passed his wagons 
over safe. 

Captain Jones's expedition penetrated what is properly termed 
the Veilowstone country-, the vicinity of the wonderful crev^;er 
region in Northern Wyoming, which is hereafter to be the Na- 
tional Park. Its object was to ascertain how this interesting- 
region can be made most accessible to the traveler. The rou*e 
lay through a rolling and desolate countr}-. On the way an 
unsuccessful attempt was made to ascend to the summit of a 
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sharp peak, but from the elevation attained, about twdve 
thousand feet, the view was *' grand and terrible, presenting, as 
far as the eye could reach, a jagged mass of dark-brown volcanic 
rocks, black in the shadows of the falling sun." The basin of 
Yellowstone Lake was found to be abundantly watered, and 
covered with a dense growth of pine. In the lake there is 
abundance of animal life. Dr. Hilzinon found animal life in 
springs of 124° temperature. Frosts occurred during thirteen 
nights in August, but the vegetation was untouched, the flow- 
ers being particularly remarkable for the brilliancy and perma- 
nency of their cplors. South of the lake a small stream was 
found which divides into two branches, one of which flows 
through Yellowstone Lake and the Missouri into the Gulf of 
Mexico, while the other flows through Snake River to the 
Pacific. 

Lieutenant Wheeler has explored the White Mountains of 
Arizona and the plateaus bordering them. This region, lying 
south of latitude 34° and. east of longitude 110°, embraces fine 
farming, grazing, water, fish, and game countries, entirely unin- 
habited by Indians. It however alternates between fertility 
and barrenness; in some places want of water makes agriculture 
impossible, while in others are fine bottom lands, enclosed by 
mountainous country abounding in fine grass, timber, and grain. 
The region is rich in precious metals. The country adjoining 
the Colorado River is probably the hottest in the United States, 
and is almost destitute of vegetation. The maximum heat in 
summer is found to be 130° Fahrenheit, and the minimum in 
winter 23°. The thermometer reaches 90° nearly every day in 
the year. 

The observations of the Yale College Expedition under ProC 
Marsh, in the country surrounding Salt Lake, seem to wan*ant 
the conclusion that the lake is but the remains of a *' vast body 
of water, equaling in magnitude our great lakes, and that it had 
formerly a northern outlet." But the most important result of 
this expedition was the discovery, in the Pliocene formation, of 
the remains of various species of fossil horses, rhinocerose-s, and 
camels. The most remarkable fact was exhibited in the remains 
of the horses, which indicate a gradual development from an 
animal about the size of a fox, and very different in structure 
and appearance. 
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• In the hc^JTiVAnz of the oresent summer, an exoe-firio- r o the 
Black HlIIs. in Dakota Territory-, was orzanLzed uncor Gen. G. 
A. C'jster. The exterior of these hills c- resents a ver\- f:rb£d- 
ding aspect, from which it has been inferred that the interior 
was equally, if not more. des^^Iate : but <Ircn. Custer Lis fz-und 
ft to be an^thin;? else. In a disoatch dated Bear Butte. Ehiko- 
ta, August 15. 1S74. he ^>"s : " In regard to the character o( 
the countni' enclosed bv the Black Huls. I can cnlv ret-eat 
what I have stated in pre^-ious dispatches. No p^Drtir-n oi the 
United States can boast of a richer or better oastura^e. ourer 
water — the natural temperature of which, in mid-summer, as it 
flows from the earth is 12' above the freezing p»Dint — -rr cf greater 
advantages generall]/ to the farmer or stock-raiser than the Black 
Hills. Building stone is found in inexhaustible quantities, and 
wood. fuel, and lumber sufficient for all time to come.*' The 
whole country- \s said, bv the same authority-, to be covered bv 

^ ^ ^ ^ 

the greatest profusion of flowers, many of unclassined species- 
Game is abundant, and the mineral wealth is such as is likely to 
create a itzry-^A California excitement. Gold and silver -.vere 
found in numerous places v\ pa\-ing quantities. Iron, plum- 
bago, and g3.-psum were also found, the latter vn great quanti- 
ties. The countrv is not inhabited bv Indians. 

Prof. James Orton. of Vassar College. New York, returned, 
durin:^ the vear. from hLs second exoloration of the Am.azcn 
countrj,'. having studied the geoIog>*. physical geography, and 
topiography of that region, obtaining a ^-ast amount of nevv- ^.n i 
reliable information- He found that the Upper Amazon Mi- 
ranoraj ha.s been grossly misrepresented in all the recent n:j.r< 
of Peru. The details of his discoveries have not vet been mxie 
public- 

-\sia has been the theatre of numerous exploring expedit::r's. 
One of the most important, in its results, \s that of Barjn v;.:r 
Richthofens, into the northern provinces of China. In t2:e y«:s- 
session of coal. China is one of the richest countries on the race 
of the earth. Her coal fields cover four hundred thousand 
square miles, yet not a single mine is worked. Her supply of 
iron. also, is inexhaustible. 

The Russian Expedition to Khi\-a has culminated in the 
addition of the ricjht bank of the Oxus to the Russian domin- 
ions, the abolition of slaverj- there and in Bokhara, and the free 
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navigation of the Oxus, with free trade. Khiva is an oasis situ- 
ated in the midst of a desert three hundred feet below the level 
of the sea. It is about two hundred miles long and seventy-five 
wide, and has a population of nearly one million. The people 
are Tartars, engaged, principally, in tilling the soil. They pass 
most of their time in summer beneath beautiful elms that shade 
their dwellings. The houses and farm-yards are enclosed by 
rectangular walls from fifteen to twenty feet high, which serve 
the purpose of defense against the Turcomans, who make fre- 
quent raids into the country. The walls are made of mud, 
which, being molded into huge blocks several feet square, be- 
comes comparatively hard. 

Dr. H. Fritsche, of the Russian Observatory at Peking, has 
made a journey through Eastern Mongolia. He describes the 
country as in one part mountainous, with fertile valleys inter- 
vening, and, in another, as having the plateau character, with 
wide plains surrounded by high hills. The mountain ranges are 
uniformly eight thousand feet high, ten thousand feet being 
the greatest height. He discredits the Jesuit story of there 
being, in this country, mountains over fifteen thousand feet 
high, covered with perpetual snows. There are two commercial 
centers on this plateau, one in the southeast, and another in 
the northwest. Dolonor, the first of these,has thirty thousand 
inhabitants. Lt. Francis Garnier, the intrepid French explorer, 
who, unfortunately, was recently murdered by Chinese insur- 
gents while exploring the Yang-tze-kiang river, in Cochin China, 
found a portion of it flowing under ground. This phenomenon 
is so common to the rivers of that region that he arrived at 
the conclusion that " the subterranean portion of the rivers is, 
in this country, as considerable as the portion that flows on the 
surface. Rivers come out of grottoes in the mountains, com- 
pletely formed ; they disappear suddenly in abysses, and farther 
on you find them again issuing to light." Quartz slates, calca- 
reous stones, and bituminous marble, constitute the geological 
features of the country. The people are timid and hospitable. 
Feudal organization still obtains. Rich landowners maintain 
bands of hired retainers, and engage in petty warfare with each 
other. 

The excavations of the English Society in Jerusalem have 
revealed extensive subterranean passages and galleries, winding 
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aqueducts, and canals cut in solid rock, chambers, sewers, wells 
and tanks. A stream of running water was found, showing 
that a fountain exists far below the surface of the earth, and is 
still running — a circumstance of some interest, as there is now a 
dearth of water in Jerusalem. 

A survey of the peninsula of Sinai, under the direction of the 
British Ordnance Survey, has determined that this was the 
scene of the events recorded in Exodus, and the examination 
has furnished a remarkable confirmation of the truthfulness and 
accuracy of the Biblical history. Jebel Musa was decided to be 
the Mount from whence the law was delivered, but this is dis- 
puted by Dr. Beke, who says that Mount Sinai is further to the 
northeast, in the desert, in the vicinity of the Gulf of Aka- 
bah. 

Some important work has been accomplished in Australasia. 
Capt. Morsby, R. N., of the ship Basalisk, has explored a por- 
tion of the eastern shore of New Guinea. He found a copper- 
colored people, friendly and intelligent, and greatly superior to 
the black races of other parts of New Guinea. The country is 
beautiful and fertile. A great variety of products grow in the val- 
leys, and many of the mountains are terraced to their summits 
with plantations. Dr. A. B. Meyer has also succeeded in cross- 
ing the island from Geelvink's Bay, on the northeast, to 

McClure*s Gulf, on the southwest. This is the first time that 

« 

the island has been crossed. He made large collections in nat- 
ural history. While the Dutch have possession of the western 
half of the island, the eastern is free to colonization by any 
people. 

Mr. Ernest Giles and Baron von Miiller have been exploring 
central Australia west of the trans-continental telegraph line. 
They found a great salt marsh or lake one hundred and twenty 
miles long, also tin ore, extensive beds of hematitic iron, coal, 
and limestone. An important event is the completion of a 
telegraph line across the island, from Adelaide, in the south, to 
Port Darwin, in the north — a distance of two thousand and 
twelve miles. News has been received of the safe arrival at 
Perth of Col. Egerton Warburton's Exploring Expedition, 
which has traveled more than one thousand miles tlirough a 
totally unknown part of western Australia. 

Africa continues to be the scene of much exploring activity. 
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General Gallifet has found evidences of glacial action in the 
Desert of Sahara. M. C. Tissot has discovered in Morocco the 
ruins of Banasa, a city founded by Augustus, and described by 
Ptolemy, but whose site was latterly unknown. M. Duveyrier 
has discovered a race of Berbers south of Algeria called Imobagh. 
They are white, and with them the custom of sex is reversed. 
The men alone wear vails, and consider it dishonor to expose 
their faces. The women alone are acquainted with the art of 
writing, and they exercise great influence in politics. Professor 
Blyden has penetrated Faluba, a country lying to the interior of 
the west coast, and to the northeast of Sierra Leone. It was found 
to be a land of extensive and fertile plains, with great agricul- 
tural capacity. The people are orderly, well fed, well clothed, 
and very desirous of intercourse. Gold is said to be abundant 
in certain parts. Mr. Bayard Taylor, writing from Cairo, Egypt, 
this year, describes that country as making wonderful strides 
toward civilization, principally through the exertions and in- 
fluence of the Khedive. The country is traversed with railways, 
the plantations supplied with steam-engines, the cities undergo- 
ing change in conformity to European style, and the religious 
intolerance of the people, with their prejudice to strangers, dying 
out. Two of the most remarkable facts observed by him are 
the rapid spread of the English language, and an extraordinary 
change in the climate. The winters have grown so cold that 
fires, for which the houses are unprovided, are desirable. Rains, 
too, once unknown, have become common. At Cairo, he saw 
two of a race of dwarfs that dwell in the heart of Africa. The 
largest was about four feet tall. The statement of Herodotus 
regarding the existence of a race of pigmies in Africa is, there- 
fore, the expression of a fact. 

News has been received lately from Dr. Nachtigal, the 
German explorer, who has succeeded in reaching Waday in 
safety. Waday lies to the eastward of Dar-Fur, about 15° N. 
latitude. Owing to the peculiar ferocity of the people, no other 
European has succeeded in accomplishing the feat just achieved 
by Dr. Nachtigal. Within the past twenty years Doctor Vogel 
and Moritz von Beurmann both perished in the attempt. The 
country is poor, and the people exceedingly barbarous, brutal, 
and immoral. They cannot even build perpendicular walls of 
mud and straw. Every afternoon they get drunk on a native 
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strong beer called melissa, during which time it was until 
recently more than the life of even an Arab was worth to ven- 
ture into the streets. Adultery, theft, and disturbance of the 
public peace are punished with immediate death. Gerard 
Rohlfs has accomplished a journey of seventeen hundred miles 
over the Libyan Desert. His objective point was the conjec- 
tured Oasis of Kufrah, which he failed to reach, being stopped 
by a shifting sea of sand, in which neither man nor camel could 
walk. He visited the Oases of Farafrah and Dakhel. The 
former is poor and thinly peopled, but the latter is extremely 
fertile, and has a population of seventeen thousand, while it 
could easily support ten times that number. The desert sur- 
rounding these oases is composed of alternate plains of sand and 
walls of ragged rock, rising sometimes to the height of fifteen 
hundred feet. The temperature in this desert is extraordinarily 
low, the range being from 23° to 36? Fah. at six A. M. 

Dr. Livingston, the great African explorer, has at length fin- 
ished his useful career. His last journey was from Unyanyembe 
to Lake liangweola, begun in August, 1872. His object was to 
visit four fountains said to exist to the east of this lake, and to 
give rise to the Lulua and the Lufira, which form the Great 
1-ualaba, and to two other streams flowing south to the Zam- 
besi. He also proposed visiting the copper mines of Kantanga, 
and the underground habitations in the Kabogo mountains. 
These objects he is believed to have accomplished. On his 
return to Unyanyembe he was compelled to wade for days 
through water waist-deep. This exposure brought on dysen- 
tery, from which he died, at Lobisa, on the 5th of May, 1873, 
after fifteen days* illness. His body was carried to England 
and placed in Westminster Abbey. His maps and journals 
have all been recovered. 

The Ikitish Expedition to Ashantee, under Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, for the suppression of the slave-trade, has been com- 
pletely successful. Coomassie, the capital, was taken, and Coffee, 
the king, captured and made to pay a tribute to the British 
(jovernment. The country is described as covered with forests, 
and crossed by three ranges of mountains. It is characterized 
by a remarkable absence of birds and animals. Gold exists, 
generally in paying quantities. 



SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES DURING 

1873 AND 1874. 

The past eighteen months have been replete with scientific 
discovery. In almost every branch of science there have been 
new avenues opened to research or new accessions of fact. In 
astronomy, Mr. Abbott, of Tasmania, has observed important 
changes in the great southern constellation of Argo. The dark 
spaces in the nebula are becoming more extended, more defined, 
and are filling up with small stars. This is a remarkable in- 
stance, among the few known, of rapid changes in the configu- 
ration of nebulae. The discovery of a companion to Procyon 
was made in March, 1873, by Struve. This is of much interest, 
as the new planet is supposed to be the cause of the minute 
variation in the movement of Procyon. Five small planets, 
and probably a sixth, have been found between Jupiter and 
Mars. A new planet of the eleventh magnitude was discovered 
by Perrotin on the i6th of June, 1874. Its location is i6i^ h. 
right ascension, 22° 32' declination south. Two of the smaller 
moons of Uranus have been re-discovered through the great 
telescope recently erected at Washington. These were first 
observed about twenty-one years ago by Tassell, but were 
subsequently lost. Seven new comets have also been discov- 
ered, one of which, during the latter part of June and in July, 
was visible to the naked eye in most parts of the United 
States, and attracted a great deal of attention. Investigations 
into the phenomena of nutation and precession indicate peri- 
odical changes in latitude of points upon the earth's surface, 
by which the polar regions are gradually shifted in the course 
of many thousand years. The existence of an atmosphere 
around the moon, explaining certain anomalies in the occupa- 
tions of some stars, has>been indicated by the investigations of 
Nelson. An error of one-twelfth of a mile has been discovered 
in the difference in longitude between Greenwich and Paris, and 
corrected by Mr. J. E. Hilgard. Important results are expected 
to follow the observations of the coming transit of Venus, and 
great preparations have been made for the purpose by all the 
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principal governments of the world. The United States alone 
has equipped eight stations. The transit occurs on the 8th of 
December, during the night, and therefore will be visible only 
in the Southern Hemisphere. 

The investigations of Lockyer and Meldrum into meteoro- 
logical phenomena indicate a connection between the fluctua-* 
tions of sun spots and the periodical variations in resemblance 
and severity of cyclones in the Indian seas. Attempts to estab- 
lish a similar connection with regard to rainfall have been made 
in India and Europe, but the result is only partially successful, 
the chances of the existence or non-existence of such a connec- 
tion being about equally divided. A connection between the 
spots and variations in temperature of the atmosphere has, 
however, been positively established by Koppen. The Inter- 
national Meteorological Congress, held at Vienna in 1873, agreed 
upon a system of uniform and simultaneous observations for all 
parts of the world. This system has been already adopted by 
all of the leading nations of Christendom, and even by Turkey 
and China, and the result will doubtless be speedy and impor- 
tant advances in meteorological knowledge. 

The application of electricity to illumination is said to have 
been successfully accomplished by Mr. Ladiguin of St. Peters- 
burg. A piece of carbon or other bad conductor is placed 
within a glass tube filled with gas that will not combine wfth 
carbon at a high temperature, and then hermetically sealed. 
The carbon, being gradually and equably heated, is said to emit 
a soft, steady, and continuous light. The cost is said to be 
considerably less than that of ordinary coal gas. 

A discovery of much importance to physicists and practical 
photographers is the recent invention of chemical compounds 
that may at will be rendered sensible to rays of the least or 
greatest refrangibility. More striking and not less important 
in its way is the discovery by Prof. Mayer, of the Stevens 
Institute, of a new method of analyzing the most complicated 
sounds that occur in nature. A membrane is placed near the 
sounding body. Attached to a point of the membrane are sev- 
eral fibres of raw silk, each of which connects with a tuning- 
fork. As a tuning-fork can produce only a simple sound, that 
is, a sound of one pitch, so if the sounding body gives forth 
any sounds identical with those made by the forks, the latter 
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will reproduce them. In his investigations on this subject, 
Prof. Mayer was led to observe that the antennae of insects vi- 
brate to sound, and subsequent experiments indicated very 
thoroughly that these are their organs of hearing. Mr. John 
Cottrell, F.R.S., has clearly demonstrated the power of heat 
to reflect sound. Waves of sound issuing from an aperture in 
a box were thrown at will into a similar aperture of another 
box, and otherwise turned aside by placing a jet of flame in 
different positions before the aperture. 

The observations of M. Revy, of the Institute of Civil Engi- 
neers, Vienna, on the great rivers of Parana and Uruguay in 
South America, promise to greatly advance the science of 
hydraulics. They indicate that the velocity of a river is pro- 
portionate to its depth, diminishing or increasing therewith ; 
that the greatest velocity is at the surface and the least at the 
bottom, and that the increase of velocity is in the simple ratio 
of the distance from the bottom. If these conclusions are 
verified, they will also give new impetus to meteorology by 
affording means of determining constants of evaporation. 

It has been shown by Thompson, on the one hand, that the 
affinity of hydrogen for the first member of each of the four 
natural groups of non-metallic elements is positive, but dimin- 
ishes with the higher members as their atomic weights increase ; 
and, on the other hand, that the total heat of formation of 
sulphur acids decreases with every additional atom of sulphur. 
Berthelot has confirmed the view that when salts react upon 
each other in solution, the stronger acid seeks- the stronger 
base, and vice versa. Dr. Draper has shown, contrary to preva- 
lent views, that all rays of the sun, visible and invisible, have 
actinic power, that is, are capable of producing chemical 
change. Donkin, by the action of induced electricity on nitro- 
gen and hydrogen mixed in proper proportions, has succeeded 
in producing ammonia, though only in small quantities. 

In organic chemistry, Jungfleisch has succeeded in producing 
tartaric acid by synthesis of the elements, and Brodie marsh-gas 
by subjecting a mixture of carbonic oxide and hydrogen to the 
action of electricity ; while, by similarly treating carbonic acid 
and hydrogen, he produced formic acid. A new coloring mat- 
ter, anthra purpurine, has been obtained in the manufacture of 
olizarine. 
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Pettenkofer and Voit have shown that the fattening of ani- 
mals is best produced by beginning with a liberal diet, rich in 
nitrogenous matter, and moderately so in fats, and, as the frame 
enlarges, increasing the latter principle and decreasing the 
former. The refuse of wool, horn, feathers, leather, etc., long 
regarded as utter waste, has been utilized by L'Hote for the 
manufacture of ammonium sulphate. 

In metallurgy, Percy has shown that manganese can be used 
instead of nickel in the manufacture of German silver. A very 
remarkable discovery of a new class of explosives has been 
made by Dr. Sprengel. These are produced by the combina- 
tion of non-explosive elements ; thus, a mixture of nitro-benzol 
with the acid, both quite harmless by themselves, forms an ex- 
plosive thirty-eight times more po\^erful than nitro-glyceriiie. 

A fact of much importance to the iron manufacture of the 
West is the discovery that a cretaceous coal found at Trinidad, 
Colorado, produces excellent coke. Coke is required in the 
blasting of iron, and has hitherto been imported into the West 
in large quantities from Pennsylvania, the coal of the Rocky 
mountains being supposed to be incapable of producing that 
article. Several new minerals have been discovered, one of 
which, the peolite, an apparent variety of opal, was foqnd in 
the geyser regions of the Yellowstone. 

Traces have been found in Palestine of a pre-historic popula- 
tion, resembling in habits the reindeer-hunters who dwelt in the 
caves of Dordogne, France. The supposed discover}'^ of the 
site of ancient Troy by Dr. Schliemann has attracted much 
attention ; doubts, however, are entertained by eminent English 
ethnologists of the identity of the ruins. This doubt rests on 
the fact that the treasure obtained by Dr. Schliemann bears 
characters that differ from those used by the Trojans. The 
discover}' of Esquimaux implements and remains of habitations 
in Polaris Bay, latitude 81° 34', leads to the supposition that 
those people once dwelt as far north. The geological researches 
of Mr. James Geikie, as described in his recent work, *' The 
Great Ice Age," lead us to believe that the glacial epoch was 
not continuous but intermittent, and that man lived in Great 
Britain certainly during the temporary recessions of the ice, if 
not before its appearance. 

Experiments on the digestibility of animal food indicate that 
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about half the hay and straw consumed by oxen is digested. 
In milk production, it is ascertained that up to a certain point 
increase of rich food produces increase of milk and improves its 
quality, but beyond that point it has no effect. Attempts to 
increase the relative quantities of caseine and fat in the milk by 
increasing food more or less rich in those substances have 
proved futile. The results of these experiment are that too 
high feeding is wasteful, and that for milk richer in butter or 
caseine different breeds of cattle must be resorted to rather 
than alterations in the composition of food. 

It has been ascertained that in the raising of such crops as 
buckwheat, rye, etc., a supply of potassium to the growing 
plant is essential to the production of starch in the grain. This 
was determined by growing the plants in water containing solu- 
tions of the various substances known to exist in the perfect 
grain. When all the elements 'were supplied the plant flour- 
ished and matured its grain ; when potassium was absent, it 
did neither. 

An important invention has been effected by Mr. E. F. 
Loiseau in a machine for utilizing coal waste or slack, and ren- 
dering it serviceable for fuel. The slack being combined with 
common clay and milk of lime, is turned out in egg-shaped 
nodules. The invention of fireless locomotives for street cars, 
and their successful application in New Orleans and Chicago, 
has also been effected. A steam boiler, filled three-fourths full 
of cold water, is supplied at the beginning of every trip with 
one hundred and seventy to one hundred and eighty pounds 
pressure from a producing boiler located at one end of the road. 
Any speed up to twenty miles per hour can be obtained. 

Even the grotesque facts of science have had an accession in 
the discovery in Colorado of the remains of an extinct monster 
related to the rhinoceros and resembling the elephant. It had 
horns in pairs on different parts of the head. Some had huge 
horns over the eyes, while others had them on each side of the 
nose. The long suspected existence of gigantic cephaloda in 
American waters has lately been justified by the capture of a 
squid or sepia in Fogy Bay, Newfoundland. The length of 
the body was seven feet, and the circumference five feet. It 
had two tentacular arms twenty- four feet long, and eight pedal 
appendages six feet long and nine inches in circumference. 
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THE PEABODY EDUCATIONAL FUND. 

Rev. Dr. Barnas Sears, the General Agent of the Peabody 
Fund, contributes the following sketch to the ** ANNUAL ** : 

The letter announcing and creating the Peabody endowment 
was dated February 7, 1867. In that letter, after referring to 
the ravages of the late war, the founder of the Trust said : " I feel 
most deeply that it is the duty and privilege of the more favored 
and wealthy portions of our nation to assist those who are less 
fortunate.** He then added : " I give one million of dollars for 
the encouragement and promotion of intellectual, moral, and 
industrial education among the young of the more destitute por- 
tions of the Southern and Southwestern States of the Union.** 

On the day following, ten of the Trustees selected by him, held 
a preliminary meeting in Washington. Their first business 
meeting was held in the city of New York, the 19th of March 
following, at which a general plan was adopted, and an agent 
appointed. 

Mr. Peabody returned to his native country again in 1869, 
and on the 1st day of July, at a special meeting of the Trustees 
held at Newport, added a second million to the cash capital of 
the fund. 

As to the success of this great enterprise, it is enough to say 
that not a single Southern State had a modern system of public 
schools when the Trustees first entered upon their work, and 
that now no State is without such a system, existing at least in 
law, and that every State has either already organized oris now 
organizing its schools. The Trustees do not arrogate to them- 
selves the credit of creating all these public schools, but it may 
safely be said that but for their efforts in some of the States they 
would not have existed at all, and that in others they would not 
have been in their present comparatively flourishing condition. 

Of the fund thus donated by Mr. Peabody for promoting edu- 
cation in the Southern States, the amount now available is in 
round numbers about $2,000,000, and yields an annual income 
of $120,000. Besides this, there are Mississippi and Florida 
bonds amounting to about $1,500,000, from which nothing is 
realized at present. According to the donor's directions, the 
principal must remain intact for thirty years. The Trustees are 
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not authorized to expend any part of it, nor yet to add to it any 
part of the accruing interest. The manner of using the interest, 
as well as the final distribution of the principal, was left entirely 
to the discretion of a self-perpetuating body of Trustees. Those 
first appointed had, however, the rare advantage of full con- 
sultation with the founder of the Trust while he still lived, and 
their plans received his cordial and emphatic approbation. 
It seemed best to him to leave the question of the final disposi- 
tion of the fund to the developments of time and the wisdom of 
the Trustees. The pressing need of the present seemed to be in 
the department of primary education for the masses, and so they 
determined to make appropriations only for the assistance of 
public free schools. The money is not given as a charity to the 
poor. It would be entirely inadequate to furnish any effectual 
relief if distributed equally among all those who need it, and 
would, moreover, if thus widely dissipated, produce no permanent 
results. But the establishment of good public schools provides 
for the education of all children, whether rich or poor, and initi- 
ates a system which no State has ever abandoned after a fair 
trial. So it seemed to the donor as well as to his Trustees, that 
the greatest good of the greatest number would be more effec- 
tually and more certainly attained by this mode of distribution 
than by any other. 

No effort is made to distribute according to population. 
It was Mr. Peabody's wish that those States which had suffered 
most from the ravages of war should be assisted first, and so 
appropriations have been made thus far in only twelve States ; 
the other three, namely, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, 
will, of course, ultimately share in the benefits. Nor is distribu- 
tion made in proportion to the comparative destitution of any 
community, but following the sound maxim of giving help to 
those and only to those who help themselves, the Trustees make 
donations from time to time at their discretion, whenever and 
wherever there is the most reasonable prospect of doing the 
most good. When any State, or any city or town within its bor- 
ders, is actually taking efficient measures to support a perma- 
nent system of schools, and needs help to meet the outlay neces- 
sary in the beginning, contributions are made to supplement the 
public school money. 

But it is clearly impossible to give assistance to all the public 
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schools which have been recently established in the Southern 
States. It was thought proper to select such as would best 
illustrate the system, and be, by their example, most influential 
in diffusing it. 

For this reason it is required that all schools aided shall have 
at least a A««^r^^/ pupils, with one teacher for every ^/f/"/// shall 
be properly graded and shall be continued during ten. months in 
the year, with an average attendance of not less than eighty-five 
per cent. If smaller schools were accepted the number would be 
so great as to make the share of each quite insignificant, and 
besides, they would not be likely to exhibit the best models, as 
they could not well be graded. 

To prevent collision or disorder, and to secure unity of plan 
and concert of action, the Trustees co-operate with the State 
authorities, availing themselves of the agency of each State 
Superintendent. They have the benefit of his more minute in- 
formation, special advice, and detailed plans, while his purposes 
are furthered and his hands strengthened by their contributions. 

The most that is given to a school of a hundred pupils is 
$300 ; to one of two hundred, $600, and so on ; but this always 
on condition that the district shdAl pay at least twice, and usually 
much more than twice, the amount given from the Peabody 
Fund. No public pledge can be given that all schools which 
comply with the conditions may claim the amounts here named, 
but special arrangement must be expressly made at or near the 
beginning of the school year, through the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 

The Trustees are entirely untrammeled in their action except 
as above indicated. They aim to secure the just mean between 
concentration for strength and diffusion for relief. Unable to 
aid all at any one time, they desire first to cultivate the most 
promising fields and establish radiating centres at the most con- 
spicuous points. When these are beyond the contingency of 
failure, they may turn their attention and donations to others. 
Thus, while bound only by their own sense of what is just and 
proper, all may rest assured they will be fairly and generously 
dealt with. The character of the Trustees selected by Mr. 
Peabody, and chosen since to fill vacancies, is an abun 
guarantee that their ripe wisdom will be imbu 
of his philanthropy. 



THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 

In February, 1867, Congress passed an act creating at Wash- 
ington a Department of Education, for collecting and diffusing 
information in such a manner as should " aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of efficient 
school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education 
throughout the country." The act further provided for the 
appointment, by the President and Senate, of a Commissioner 
of Education, who should have charge of the department, make 
a yearly report to Congress, receive an annual salary of $4,000, 
and be allowed $5,400 annually for clerk hire. Hon. Henry 
Barnard, LL.D., of Connecticut, was the first Commissioner, 
having been appointed by President Johnson. He was suc- 
ceeded, in 1870, by the present Commissioner, General John 
Eaton, appointed by President Grant. 

John Eaton, Ph.D., was born at Sutton, New Hampshire, December 5, 1829, 
and graduated at Dartmouth College, in the class of 1854. He procured the means 
for his own education by teaching, and. upon graduating, he was Principal of the 
Brownell-street Grammar School at Cleveland, Ohio, from 1854 to 1856, and Super- 
intendent of the Public Schools of Toledo, Ohio, from 1856 to 1859. Having early 
intended to devote himself to the work of the ministry, he resigned this position and 
attended the Andover (Mass.) Theological Seminary from 1859 ^o 1861, when he was 
ordained by the Maumee (Ohio) Presbytery, He was commissioned Chaplain of the 
27th Ohio Volunteers, August 15, 1861, and, early in 1862, detailed as Sanitary 
Inspector of the Ohio brigade. 

November 14, 1862, General Grant, then commanding the Department of Ten- 
nessee, appointed him Superintendent of Contrabands. December 15, 1862, he was 
appointed General Superintendent of Freedmen for Mississippi, Arkansas, Wesi 
Tennessee, and Northern Louisiana. He discharged the important duties of that 
position till May 27, 1865, when he was appointed Assistant Commissioner of the 
Freedmen's Bureau, and called to W^ishiiigton to assist in its organization. He had 
been commissioned, meantime. Colonel of the 63d United States Colored Infantry, 
October 2, 1863, and Brevet Brigadier-General, March 13, 1865. He resigned his 
commission, December 20, 1865, and established and edited the Daily Post^ at Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, from 1866 to 1870. 

He was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Tennessee in 1867, 
and, during the two years he held the office, he organized and put into operation a 
system of free schools which enrolled an attendance of one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand pupils. 

In 1869 he served as Secretary of the Board of Visitors to West Point Military 
Academy. 

March 17, 1870, he was appointed Commissioner of Education, and, as such, has 
issued the Reports of the Bureau of Education for 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873. Under 
his management the usefulness of the Bureau has been largely increased, and its 
work is now held in the highest esteem by the friends of education at home and 
abroad. 

He received, in 1872, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Rutgers College^ 
' Brunswick, N. J. 



CIVIL RIGHTS BILL AND EDUCATION. 

On the 23d of May, 1874, the United States Senate passed 
what is known as the Civil Rights Bill, providing that *' all cit- 
izens, and persons within the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall be entitled to full and equal enjoyment of the advantages 
of the common schools, and other institutions of learning and 
benevolence,** regardless of ** race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude/* 

Though it was apparent by votes recorded on several occa- 
sions, that the measure had a majority of votes in the House of 
Representatives, its friends could not command the requisite 
number of votes to have the bill called up out of its regular 
order and passed. Repeated efforts to do this failed. The bill 
was not reached, and accordingly went over to the next ses- 
sion of the House. Inasmuch as this measure, as appears from 
the sentences we have quoted, aims to place the whites and 
blacks upon an equality in the public schools, it has occasioned 
no little excitement and aroused no little opposition among 
the whites in the Southern States. This opposition made 
itself especially known in Tennessee. Colonel Fleming, the 
State Superintendent, recommended that no new school con- 
tracts be entered into by school directors until it should be 
definitely determined whether the Civil Rights Bill would be- 
come a law or not. When the measure passed the Senate the 
Nashville Board of Aldermen passed a resolution to suspend 
further work upon new school buildings, and considered resolu- 
tions to the effect that it would " materially interfere with, if 
not entirely destroy, our system of public schools.** The views 
. of the Southern Press generally were reflected by such sen- 
tences as these from the Memphis Appeal, and the Richmond 
Enquirer : '' It is evident the public school systems of the 
Southern States cannot survive the enactment of this bill.** 
" The middle classes cannot be compelled to send their chil- 
dren to the same schools with negro children, and they will not 
send them to such schools.** Senator Lewis of Virginia, a 
Republican, wrote a public letter earnestly protesting against 
the passage of the bill. Senator Brownlow, of Tennessee, has 
been equally decided in his opposition. 
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While the colored population of the South were seemingly 
in favor of the measure at first — the Tennessee Colored State 
Convention passed resolutions indorsing it— ** there are now,'* 
says the Buffalo Courier^ ** the strongest reasons for believing 
that the thinking part of the colored population in the South 
do not desire that portion of the Civil Rights Bill which relates 
to the schools. Its passage would destroy the progress of 
education of the negroes at the South, and many years would 
necessarily elapse before it would be renewed.** 

The educational journals through the country do not regard 
with favor the school provisions of the measure. The Iowa 
School Journal says : ** In our opinion the bill, should it become 
a law, will greatly annoy the cause of education in certain parts 
of the Union. If the law shall be so worded or interpreted as to 
demand that a school system supported by general taxation shall 
provide as good schools for the blacks as for the whites, leaving 
it with the boards and school officers, or the localities, to deter- 
mine whether or not the blacks shall be entitled to seats in the 
schools provided for the whites, and vice versa^ it would meet 
every demand of justice and equality. In Keokuk, in our own 
State, the Board of Education has provided for a ' colored 
school,* with suitable buildings and competent teachers. We 
can see that a law which would step in and break up this dis- 
tinction under the plea that the Board has made a discrimination 
on account of color, would be absurd and foolish in the extreme." 

In view of these and similar expressions of opinion. Congress 
should deliberate well before pushing the Civil Rights Bill to a 
final passage. Those claiming to speak for him assert that, in 
the event of its passage, President Grant would veto the 
measure. 

The Columbus (Ohio) National Teacher says : " It is hoped 
that the Civil Rights Bill, now pending in Congress, may be so 
amended as to permit the organization of separate schools for 
colored youth, but on condition that these schools be made 
EQUAL in accommodations^ instruction, and length of session to 
those proznded for white youth. It is believed that the passage 
of either the Senate Bill or the House Bill, without such a con- 
dition, will do the cause of public education in the South very 
serious injury. Race prejudices are too strong for such a 



measure.** 
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CITY EXAMINATIONS. 

The requirements as to qualifications of teachers, and the 
manner of conducting the examinations in ascertaining those 
qualifications in the principal cities of the Union, is a matter of 
much interest to teachers, and to those who have the granting 
of certificates of qualification for teaching. At present there is 
no uniformity in either the scholastic attainments of teachers 
nor in the manner of conducting the examinations. Each city 
or Board of Education has an independent standard for itself in 
all of these matters. 

For the purpose of directing attention to this important sub- 
ject, we purpose giving brief outlines of the plans pursued in 
two cities, by way of illustration, and to invite correspondence 
and information on this subject, that we may present in our 
next Annual a statement of the chief requirements and modes 
of examination of teachers in the principal cities of the Union. 

In the city of New York, the examination of all candidates 
for positions in the public schools is conducted by the City 
Superintendent, or such of his assistants as he may delegate for 
this purpose, in the presence of at least two School Inspectors, 
who shall concur in granting the certificate of qualification, and 
sign the same. 

These examinations are held one day (usually Friday) of each 
week during the period in which the schools are in session, viz., 
from September to July i. 

Candidates for full licenses are examined in the following sub- 
jects; reading, spelling, English grammar, English literature, 
history, arithmetic, algebra, geometry, astronomy, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, zoology, physiology, and principles and 
methods of teaching. 

Teachers in the public schools of New York city are ranked 

principals, assistant teachers, and teachers of special subjects. 

he candidates who pass a satisfactory examination for a posi- 
ion as assistant teacher, receive a provisional license of the fol- 
lowing form, which is generally given for a period of six months : 
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" I, , City Superintendent of Schools of the City of 

New York, do hereby certify that has been duly 

examined and found qualified, in respect to learning and moral 
character, to teach in the common schools of said city, as an 

assistant teacher of the grade in schools, and is 

hereby licensed as such for the term of from the date of 

this certificate." 

PERMANENT LICENSE. 

At the expiration of six months, the City Superintendent 
takes steps to ascertain whether the teacher holding the pro- 
visional license is successful in discipline, and has shown ability 
to teach. Whenever the information upon these points is satis- 
factory, a permanent license is given in the following form : 

^' I, , City Superintendent of Schools in the City of 

New York, do hereby certify that has been duly 

examined and found qualified, in respect to learrting, ability, 
and moral character, to teach in the common schools of said 
city as , and is hereby licensed accordingly.** 

Each permanent license contains the following : 

"This license shall not be valid after a discontinuance of ser- 
vice for a period of two years or more, as a teacher in the com- 
mon schools of the city." 

About one hundred and fifty new teachers are required each 
year to meet the wants of the schools in New York city alone, 
where there are employed over two thousand six hundred 
teachers. About one hundred graduate from the city Normal 
College as teachers. 

Neither holders of State Normal School diplomas and State 
Certificates, nor college graduates are allowed to teach in New 
York city, without first obtaining a certificate from the City Su- 
perintendent, in whom rests the chief power of determining what 
candidates are qualified. 

In the city of St. Louis, Missouri, the " Committee of Exam- 
iners " consists of the Principals of the Normal, High, and 
Branch High Schools, with the City Superintendent and Assist- 
ant Superintendents, and the duty of this committee is to exam- 
ine applicants for situations as teachers in the schools, and 
report the results to the Teachers* Committee of the Board qf 
Education. 
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Teachers who pass a satisfactory examination and receive 
appointments as assistant teachers are usually assigned to fill 
temporary vacancies until they have demonstrated their ability 
sufficiently to warrant success in a permanent position. By 
this practice each new teacher learns by experience in different 
schools the general customs prevalent. 

The annual demand for teachers is about one hundred. Of 
this number the Normal School furnishes more than one-third. 

The subjects embraced in the examination of applicants for 
the position of Principal of the District Schools or for Assistant 
in the High or Normal Schools are as follows: 

Mathematics. — Algebra and geometry. 

Natural Science, — Philosophy, chemistry, physiology, astron- 
omy, geology, botany, and zoology. 

Language. — Latin, history and grammar of English language, 
English literature, general history, theory and history of educa- 
tion. 

Candidates for applicants for the position of Assistants in the 
District Schools are examined in spelling, arithmetic, algebra, 
geography, grammar, history and Constitution of the United 
States, theory and art of teaching, important common facts in 
natural science. 

The examinations of applicants for the positions of Assistants 
in District Schools are held on the last Wednesday in August, 
also in October, December, and March. 

The examinations of applicants for the positions of Principals 
of District Schools, or Assistants in the High or Normal Schools, 
are held whenever applicants present themselves. 

THE COMPULSORY LAW OF NEW YORK. 

During 1874 a bill aiming to enforce education was intro- 
duced into the Legislature of New York. Notwithstanding the 
act encountered organized opposition it ultimately passed both 
Houses and received the Governor's signature. The following 
are the main features of the measure, which takes effect January 
1st, T875 : 

All parents and guardians are required to instruct children in 
their charge, or cause them to be instructed in spelling, reading, 
writing, English grammar, geography, and arithmetic. All chil- 
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dren not physically or mentally incapacitated, between the ages 
of eight and fourteen years, must attend some public or private 
day-school at least fourteen weeks each year, eight of which 
shall be consecutive, or they must be taught at home fully four- 
teen weeks each year in the branches named above. 

No person shall employ any child under fourteen years of age 
during the established school hours of the locality, unless such 
child shall have attended some public or private day-school 
fourteen weeks of the fifty-two weeks next preceding any and 
every year in which such child shall be employed, or shall have 
been instructed at home during the time above-mentioned, and 
in the branches above specified. The child must deliver to his 
employer a certificate to this effect in the handwriting of his 
teacher. The penalty for disobeying this provision of the bill 
is $50, to be paid into the school fund by the employer, for each 
offense. 

Trustees are required to inspect the situation of all children 
employed in manufacturing establishments, in February and 
September of each year, and to report all violations. Manu- 
facturers are compelled to furnish correct lists of the children in 
their employ between eight and fourteen years of age. 

For violating any provisions of this bill, $1 fine shall be paid. 
For each succeeding violation, after having been properly noti- 
fied, the offender shall pay $5 for each and every week's continu- 
ance, not exceeding thirteen weeks in any one year. All these 
penalties are to be devoted to school purposes. 

Trustees are required to furnish text-books for the children 
on the written statement of parents or guardians that they are 
unable to do so. 

On the statement of any parent or guardian that he or she 
cannot compel a child to conform to this act, the latter shall be 
regarded as an habitual truant and so dealt with. 

Boards of Trustees and Instruction are authorized and directed 
to make all needful provisions, arrangements, and regulations 
for the discipline, instruction, and confinement of habitual truant 
children found in the streets, subject to the approval of the Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of the district. Two weeks attend- 
ance at a half-term or evening school shall, for all purposes of 
this act, which takes effect on the 1st day of January, be counted 
as' one week at a day schooL 



EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC GATHERINGS I 

IN rS74. 

The National Educational Association convened at Detroit, 
Michigan, August 4, and continued in session for three days. 
Over six hundred delegates were present, representing twenty- 
nine States and two Territories, and the annual gathering 
was regarded as a decided success. At the election of officers 
of the Association for the ensuing year, William T. Harris was 
chosen President ; William R. Abbott, Secretary ; and A. P. 
Marble, Treasurer. The following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association reaffirms the declaration of 
opinion voted at its last annual meeting, that the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands should be set apart by Congress, under 
such conditions as it may deem wise, as a perpetual fund for the 
support of public education in the States and Territories. 

Resolved, That this Association is earnestly in favor of the 
establishment of a true National University. 

A committee was appointed to further the project of a 
National University. 

The American Philological Association began its sixth 
Annual Session in Hartford, July 14. Professor F. A. March, 
of Lafayette College, Pa., in the Chair. The session continued 
for four days. It was decided to hold the next one at Newport, 
Rhode Island, July 13, 1875. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year : 

President — Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. 

Vice-Presidents — Professor S. S. Haldeman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania ; and Professor Charles Short, of Columbia Col- 
lege, New York. 

Secretary and Curator. — Professor Samuel Hart, of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. 

Treasurer — Professor Albert Harkness, of Brown University, 
Providence, R. I 

The annual meeting of the American Association for the 
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Advancement of Science, began at Hartford, Conn., on the 12th 
of August, and adjourned on the i8th. The most important 
business was the adoption of a new Constitution. 

A resolution was passed urging upon Congress the importance 
and desirability of having a new census taken in 1875, with 
reference to the Centennial celebration. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year : 
President, Professor J. E. Hilgard,pf Washington ; Vice-Presi- 
dent for Section A, Professor H. A. Newton, of New Haven ; 
Vice-President for Section B, Professor J. W. Dawson, of Mon- 
treal ; General Secretary, Professor S. H. Scudder, of Boston ; 
Permanent Secretary for five years, F. W. Putnam, of Salem, 
Mass. ; Treasurer, W. S. Vaux, of Philadelphia ; Secretary of 
Section A, Professor S. P. Langley, of Pittsburgh ; Secretary of 
Section B, Professor N. S. Shaler, of Newport, Ky. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at Detroit, Mich., 
beginning on the second Wednesday in August. 

The New York State Teachers' Association assembled at 
Binghamton, July 28, and continued in session three days. 
The attendance was large. Henry R. Sandford, of Middletown, 
was elected President for the ensuing year. 



" A GOOD schoolmaster should be a man who knows much 
more than he is called upon to teach, that he may teach with 
intelligence and taste; a man who has a noble and elevated 
mind, that he may preserve that dignity of sentiment and de- 
portment without which he will never retain the respect and 
confidence of families ; a man obsequious and cringingly ser- 
vile to no man, yet not ignorant of his rights, but thinking 
much more of his duties, and showing to all good example, and 
serving as counsellor, satisfied with his business because it gives 
him power to do good, by serving his God and his fellow- 
creatures. We must have teachers with these high qualifica- 
tions or we have done little for elementary education. A bad 
schoolmaster, like a bad parish minister, is a scourge to the 
• community.** — M. Guizot. 



EDUCATION IN OTHER COUNTRIES* 

AUSTRIA. 

Since 1848 public education has been thoroughly reorganized 
in Austria. In the Cisleithan provinces it is chiefly regulated on 
the basis of the law of May 14, 1869, being compulsory. Children 
are compelled to attend school from their sixth to their four- 
teenth year. The common schools are of two grades. In those 
of the lower grade, reading, writing, ciphering, religion, singing, 
and gymnastic exercises are taught. In those of the higher 
grade, composition, arithmetic, geometry, bookkeeping, and 
drawing are added. There are now in Austria, exclusive of 
Hungary, fourteen tho.usand Elementary Schools, sixty Normal 
Schools, six Polytechnic Schools, and six Universities, the latter 
with eight thousand students. Most of the teachers in the 
country are compelled to spend four years in the Normal 
Schools, and then to pass an examination before an independ- 
ent commission, appointed by the government. Superintend- 
ent Philbrick, of Boston, one of the United States Commis- 
sioners to the Vienna Exposition, speaks in the highest terms 
of the schools of Vienna, and thinks they will fully compare 
with those of his own city. 

One of the Normal School buildings in Vienna cost $300,000. 
The middle schools of the city, corresponding to our American 
High Schools, are, Mr. Philbrick asserts, beyond anything we 
have conceived of in the United States. The teachers are well 
paid, have a high social position, rank as government officials, 
and at the end of thirty years* service, are entitled to a pension 
equal to their maximum salary. The Austrians devote much 
attention to the study of gymnastics. There are one hundred 
and eleven teachers of gymnastics in Vienna alone, and one of 
the gymnasiums cost $50,000. 



ENGLAND. 



The system of public instruction in England is remarkable 
for its complete independence of the government. Except the 

* Compiled for the ** Annual " from various sources. 
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pauper schools and those belonging to naval, military, and 
penal establishments no schools have been organized by the 
government, nor has their management been vested in the 
government. It has, however, made conditional grants in aid 
of popular education. In 1870 a new school system was estab- 
lished by the government, which provides for the annual grant 
by Parliament of a sum of money to secure the establishment 
and maintenance in every school district of public schools 
sufficient for the elementary instruction of all the children 
resident therein, whose education is not otherwise provided for. 

School Boards, composed of not less than five nor more than 
fifteen members, are elected in boroughs and parishes (not 
within the Metropolis) to enforce the provisions of the new 
law. They are permitted to compel the attendance of chil- 
dren between five and thirteen years of age. All school expenses 
are paid out of the school fund, which consists of fees, Parlia- 
mentary grants, loans. Special provision is made for the 
election of School Boards in London. 

Throughout England the average attendance in aided schools 
(day and night) has risen from one million and thirty-three thou- 
sand six hundred and seventy-five in 1868 to one million five 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand four hundred and fifty-three 
during 1873, three-fourths of this increase having taken place 
since 1870. Altogether, there were last year two million two 
hundred and eighteen thousand five hundred and ninety-eight 
children attending school more or less regularly, of whom, 
however, only a small proportion qualified for examination by 
fulfilling the prescribed number of attendances. Not more 
than seven hundred and fifty-two thousand two hundred and 
sixty-eight children above seven years of age who had com- 
pleted their attendances were actually present for examination 
by the Government Inspectors. There are three hundred and 
sixty-four thousand children who ought, according to their age, 
to be examined in the three higher standards — the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth — but only one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-four presented themselves for exam- 
ination, and of these only seventy-three thousand two hundred 
and fifty-six were able to pass the ordeal without failing in any 
subject. 

In England and Wales the average income of certificated 
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masters of elementary schools aided by the Parliamentary 
grant was, for 1873, ^103 lis.— the average being taken on the 
income of seven thousand six hundred and twenty-nine such 
masters ; three thousand nine hundred and twenty (more than 
half), were provided with a house or lived rent free. The in- 
come of certificated mistresses averaged ;£^62 ids. — the average 
being taken on five thousand and thirty-five, and two thousand 
and twenty-two were provided with a house or were rent free. 
The average income of certificated infants' mistresses was 
£60 9s. — the average being taken on two thousand six hun- 
dred and seventy, and seven hundred and forty-three were 
provided with a house or rent free. 



FRANCE. 

Every grade of public instruction in France is under the 
direct control of the government, which acts through the Min- 
ister and Superior Council of Public Instruction. This Council, 
under Napoleon, consisted of the minister, three senators, five 
bishops or archbishops, three councillors of State, three members 
of the Court of Appeals, eight inspectors-general, three clergy- 
men (Lutheran, Reformed, and Jewish), five members of the 
Institute, and two heads of private educational establishments. 
The schools are classified as, i. Primary, including all element- 
ary and the lowest grade of Normal Schools ; 2. Secondary, 
comprising the Communal Colleges, Lyceums, and the second 
grade of Normal Schools ; 3. Superior, comprising the Acade- 
mies. To ensure a high standard of excellence in the schools 
of every grade, a rigid system of inspection prevails. Every 
Commune is required to establish and maintain schools for 
primary instruction, and is aided by the government whenever 
the school fees and local taxes are insufficient. Instruction in 
religion is given in all public schools, but no pupil is obliged to 
receive instruction in any creed against the wish of his parents. 
Private schools are encouraged, but instructors in these must 
pass the examinations required of those serving in the public 
schools, and the proficiency of their pupils and their general 
management are subject to governmental supervision. The 
Lyceums are founded and maintained by the State with the 
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cooperation of the departments and towns, while the Com- 
munal Colleges are founded and maintained by the Communes. 
The arrangement of classes and studies is fixed by the govern- 
ment, and is the same in both. Superior education is provided 
for by the Academies, of which there are fifteen in France proper, 
each constituting the educational center of an academy district,' 
and embracing: several departments of the country. These insti- 
tutions correspond to the universities of other countries, though 
many of them are inferior to the German universities. A com- 
plete academy embraces the five faculties of sciences, letters, 
theology, law, and medicine. Only the Academy of Paris, how- 
ever, includes all these faculties. Applicants for the position of 
teacher in any of the public schools of France must prove their 
qualifications by rigid examinations, regulated by the govern- 
ment. The educational system of France has recently under- 
gone some changes, and is now in a transitional state. For 
further facts regarding it, see Appleton's new American Cyclope- 
dia, to which we are indebted for the above. 



JAPAN. - 

The educational advancement being made in Japan is attract- 
ing considerable attention, and deserves more than a passing 
notice. Until 1872 instruction was imparted in Japan, as among 
the ancient Greeks, by men of learning to their individual fol- 
lowers. In that year, however, a new school law was promul- 
gated, and many schools have since been established in all parts 
of the empire. The new system, when fully carried out, will 
secure a thorough system of education for the whole empire. 

Under the new regulations, the administration of learning in 
the whole country is to be directed by the Mombusho, or Edu- 
cational Department, alone. There are seven circuits, in each 
of which is a high school ; and each circuit is to be divided into 
thirty-two middle school districts, whose subdivision into pri- 
mary school districts will be regulated by the size of the terri- 
tory and the scarcity or density of population, this being a 
matter within the discretion of the local authorities. The 
appointment of inspectors is also a district affair, it being 
only required that these officials shall be popular with the 
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inhabitants, and there is no objection to the mayors of villages 
holding the office. The salaries of the school inspectors are to 
be paid out of funds provided for this purpose by the locality; 
but, in necessary circumstances, the government may give aid 
for a certain period. All subjects, whether nobles, two-sworded 
Inen, foot-soldiers, peasants, artizans, tradespeople, or women, 
who send their children to school, must report the fact to the 
inspectors. If children, on passing the age of six years, do not 
attend school, the reason of their not doing so must likewise be 
reported. A bureau is to be established in each circuit, com- 
posed of 'officers acting under the instructions of the Education 
Board, and superintending all the schools in the district, in con- 
sultation with the local authorities. Schools are divided into 
three kinds — high, middle, and primary. • There are to be 
special seminaries for teaching the higher branches of learning, 
among which are classed philosophy, law, composition, and 
medicine. Pupils who seem likely to make extraordinary prog- 
ress in acquirement, but who are too poor to pay the charges 
and support themselves, may have allowances on giving a bond 
for repayment or for entering the government service. All stu- 
dents educated abroad at the government expense must bind 
themselves to serve the State for a certain number of years, or to 
repay the money on their return to Japan. 

There are now in operation in Japan, under the new system, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-nine private schools, 
and three thousand six hundred and thirty public schools ; 
total, five thousand four hundred and twenty-nine. At these 
schools there are now under instructions three hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand four hundred and sixty-three males, and 
one hundred and nine thousand six hundred and thirty-seven 
females, making a total of four hundred and forty-eight thou- 
sand one hundred ; but to the above numbers, which do not 
include the higher schools, may be added, Mr. Tanaka (the 
Japanese Vice-Minister of Public Instruction) considers, some 
thirty thousand other persons who are likewise now under 
instruction, making, in all, nearly four hundred and eighty 
thousand persons; or, taking the population of Japan, .in round 
numbers, to be thirty-three millions, which is eighty-nine thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventy-seven below the last census, one 
in sixty-eight of the people. 
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PRUSSIA. 

The Prussian System of Education, which likewise prevails 
in most of the German States, is the most complete and thor- 
ough of any in the old world. It a^ssumes that it is the right 
and duty of the State to provide schools, and compels the 
attendance of all well children between seven and fourteen 
years of age. It furthermore looks to the special preparation 
of teachers, as far as practicable, for every grade of school, 
with opportunities for professional improvement and promotion, 
and guaranty of pecuniary aid when sick, infirm, or aged, and 
for their families in case of death. The State exercises super- 
vision over all schools, public and private. Formerly the clergy 
possessed this supervising power to a large extent. The new 
school law of 1872, however, aimed at the entire separation of 
school and church, and the withdrawal of school management from 
the clergy as such. The Minister of Instruction, appointed by 
the crown, exercises supreme authority in educational matters. 
Local supervision rests in the provincial authorities, who have 
general control of secondary education, including the gymnasia, 
** Realschule,** and primary normal schools. The schools of 
Prussia are divided by Professor Drone into five general classes : 
1st, primary; 2d, burgher; 3d, Realschule; 4th, gymnasium; 
5th, university. 

In nearly all the German States, as well as in Denmark and 
Sweden, persons are prohibited from opening schools or semi- 
naries without undergoing examinations before Boards consti- 
tuted for that purpose. If found qualified, the candidate 
receives a teacher's license, but in this license the grade of 
school which he is found capable of teaching is clearly defined, 
and he renders himself liable to prosecution as an impostor if 
he represents his school in his announcements as of any higher 
grade than that which his license declares him qualified to teach. 
The following studies are obligatory for all children in Prussia : 
Religion, the mother tongue, including writing and grammar, 
arithmetic, practical elementary geometry, reolin (comprising 
geography, history, the elements of natural history, and the 
rudiments of physics), drawing, singing, gymnastics, and for 
girls, needle-work. To each of the last four branches the pupils 
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of the upper classes are required to give two hours weekly. In 
giving the gymnastic exercises the teachers must follow the 
course laid down in the official manual prepared for the purpose. 
Prussia was the first country in the world to establish normal 
schools, the earliest of these dating back as far as 1701. In 
1 8 19 it was decreed that ten should be established, one in each 
province. Now there are eighty-eight. In the whole German 
empire there are one hundred and forty-three. The course of 
training in these professional schools varies from three to six 
years. In 1873 there were twenty-one universities in the Ger- 
man empire, with one thousand seven hundred and thirty-four 
professors, and eighteen thousand five hundred and eighty-eight 
students. 



RUSSIA. 

Under new laws just issued, no National School in Russia 
is to be opened without official sanction, and they are all 
to be placed under Government control. In each district this 
control will be exercised by a School Council, the Councils 
to be composed of the Marshal of the Nobility, the School 
Inspector, and Representatives of the Ministry of Education, 
the Ministry of Home Affairs, and the Episcopal Diocese, 
two members of the District Assembly, and one of the 
Municipal Council, when the latter takes part in the main- 
tenance of schools. The expense of establishing the system of 
control above described is estimated at 319,000 roubles. The 
subjects to be taught are religion, reading Russian and ancient 
Slavonic, writing, the first four rules of arithmetic, and singing. 
Instruction is to be given in the Russian language, and those 
books only are to be used which are recommended by the Min- 
istry of Education and the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The Russian Commission, appointed to afford greater facili- 
ties for the instruction of women in the empire, have recom- 
mended that in order to deter Russian women from going to 
foreign universities, a " Higher School for Women " should be 
established at St. Petersburg. This school is to be divided into 
five sections: First, a physico-mathematical, with a pharma- 
ceutical sub-section ; second, a Russian section ; third, a Ger- 
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man one ; fourth, a French one ; fifth, a historico-philological 
section. In the last four sections the teaching of Latin is to be 
obligatory. In the fifth section, modern history is to be taught 
in the first year, mediaeval history in the second, and ancient 
history in the third. The length of the course in all the sections 
is to be three years. 

Russia»has instituted successful and valuable Teachers' Meet- 
ings, and a large number of Normal Schools. In 1872, the 
Government appropriated 230,000 roubles for these schools. The 
g>'mnasia teach Greek, Latin, German, French, and scientific 
branches. The professional schools offer to students, mathe- 
matics, drawing and design, chemistry, and other industrial 
studies. In 1874, the State appropriated 150,000 roubles for the 
feminine gymnasia. At the end of 1871, Russia had one hun- 
dred and eighty-six establishments of medium and higher instruc- 
tion for girls, attended by twenty-three thousand four hundred 
and four pupils. Russia has also eight universities like those of 
Germany, taught by five hundred and twelve professors, and 
frequented by six thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine 
students. 

There are no complete official statistics of the number of 
primary schools in the country. The last published report, 
1872, computed the number in European Russia at twenty-four 
thousand, with an attendance of eight hundred and seventy-five 
'thousand pupils. Teachers' Institutes were held in forty-seven 
different localities. Owing to the sparseness and poverty of the 
population outside the cities, the spread of education is unques- 
tionably attended with no little difficulty in Russia. The pros- 
pects are certainly, however, flattering. 



SWITZERLAND. 

In accordance with the new Constitution, the public schools of 
Switzerland may be attended by the members of all sects 
without prejudice to their liberty of conscience. Convinced 
that religious instruction in elementary schools ought not to be 
dispensed with, the Society for Liberal Christianity of Switzer- 
land had taken the initiative by offering prizes for a book of 
unsectarian religious instruction. Two prizes, 500 francs and 
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200 francs, have been profifered for the two best works. They 
must be sent in, anonymously at present, by the end of March, 
1875. The work may be in the German or French language. 

School attendance is obligatory in all but four of the cantons 
of Switzerland, unless it be shown that children are receiving 
equally good instruction in private schools or at home, and 
even then such children must undergo examinations. ^ In some 
of the cantons the prescribed school age is from seven to four- 
teen, in others from six to sixteen. The schools are main- 
tained by taxation. Gymnastics and military exercises form a 
prominent feature, and to provide competent teachers young 
men are sent by the government to receive instruction in the 
great gymnastic establishment in Dresden. There are three 
Swiss Universities, situated at Basel, Bern, and Zurich. They 
are cantonal rather than national, and are organized after the 
general plan of the German University, but are of inferior rank. 



In the Tennessee Teachers' Association meeting held re- 
cently, one of them said, that while he believed in the co-edu- 
cation of boys and girls before the war, his opinion was now 
somewhat changed. He thought that boys now, as a rule, 
were less fit to associate with girls than they were then. 



It is reported that among persons of eighteen years and 
under the proportion of the illiterate is smaller in San Fran- 
cisco than in any other large city in the Union. 



An Indianapolis teacher thinks that too much school time is 
occupied in trying to learn exact historical dates, and that only 
a few of the more important should be learned. 



Not long since the people of a Brazilian city de 
a monument indicative of their respect for the 
Emperor. The latter, hearing of their purpose, 
them that the most gratifying cvnrft«sion of rej 
part would be in the erection ouse fo* 

tion of their children. 
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Table i. 
POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES BY YEARS. 



Years. Population. 

1780 3,070,000 

1781 3,144,000 

1782 3,22T,000 

1783 3i300.ooo 

1784 3,382,000 

1785 3,467,000 

1786 3.554.000 

1787 3,664,000 

1788 3.737.000 

1789 3,832,000 

1790 3,929,214 

1791 4,043.000 

1792 4,162,000 

1793 4,287,000 

1794 4417,000 

1795 4,552,000 

1796 4,692,900 

1797 4,838,000 

1798 4,990,000 

1799 5,146,000 

i3oo 5.308,483 

1801 5,478^000 

i8o2 5.653.006 

1803 5,833.000 

1804 6,019,000 

1805 6,209,poo 

i8o6 6,405,000 

1807 6,606,000 

1808 6,812.000 

1809 7,023,000 

1810 7,239,881 

1811 , 7,453.000 

i8i2 7,673,000 

1813 7,898,000 



Years. Population. 

1814 8,131,000 

1815 8,369,000 

1816 8,614,000 

1817 8,866,000 

1818 9,124,000 

1819 9,338,000 

1820 9.658,453 

1821 9,939.000 

1822 10,229,000 

1823 10,527,000 

1824 10,834.000 

1825 11,151,000 

1826 11,476,000 

1827 11,810,000 

1828 12,153,000 

1829 12,505,000* 

1830 12,866,020 

1831 13,221,000 

1832 13,579,000 

1833 13,974,000 

1834 14,373,000 

1835 14,786,000 

1836 15,231,000 

1837.. 15,655,000 

1838 16,112,000 

1839 16,584,000 

1840 17,069,453 

1841 17,591,000 

1842 18,132,000 

1843 18,694,000 

1844 19,376,000 

1845 19,878,000 

1846 20,500,000 

1847 21,143,000 



Years. Population 

1848 21,805,000 

1849 4 . . . . 22,489,00c 

1850 23,191,876 

1851 23,995,000 

1852 24,302,000 

1853 25,615,000 

1854 26,433,000 

1855 127,256,000 

1856 28,083,000 

1857 28,916,000 

1858 ...29,753,000 

1859 30,576,000 

i86o 31,443,321 

^86i 32,064,000 

1862 32,704,000 

1863 33.365.000 

1864 34,046,000 

1865 34,748,000 

1866 35,469,000 

1867 36,211,000 

1868 36,973.000 

1869 37.756,000 

1870 38,558,371 

1871 39,672,000 

1872 40,881,000 

1873 41,976,000 

1874 43,167,000 

1875 44,384,000 

1876 45,627,000 

1877 46,896,000 

1878 48,191,000 

1879 49,511,000 

1880 50,858,000 



The above table has been prepared by Professor E. B. Elliott 
of Washington. Basing his conclusions on the same calcula- 
tions which gave these figures, he estimates that the population 
of the United States in 1870 would have been 41,718,000 in- 
stead of 38,588,000, had there been no war. In 1880 it would 
be 54,017,000, instead of 50,858,000. 



W 



Eleven States of the Union now have compulsory educa- 

»al laws, viz. : California, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 

••s, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 

Texas, Nevada. Of these New Jersey, New York, 

"a have adopted the law this year. 
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Table 2.— NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS, AND SALARIES PAID. (1873.) 



Alabama 

! Arkansas 

I California 

Connecticut 

Florida .'.'.'.!*.'.!.'".." 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana .^. 

Kentucky'.'.'....'.*.'.'.'...! 
Louisia.na 

Maryland 

Masttachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MisKis!uppi 

Mi««>uri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon.... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Vi^nia 

Wisconsin 

Teraitories. 

I Arizona 

I Colorado 

I DakoU 

District of Columbia.. . 

: Idaho 

I Montana 

I New Mexico 

; Utah 

I Washington 

' Wyoming 
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Table 3.— SCHOOL AGE, POPULATION, AND 

ATTENDANCE. 



u 

B 



*2 

3 
4 

t 

10! 

II 

12 

13! 

i6| 

171 

18' 

♦ig' 

2lj 
22' 
23! 

24i 

251 
26 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 

*34 

35 

36 

37 



STATES. 




Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida , 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts. . . , 

Michigan 

Minnesota , 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire, 

New Jersey 

New York,. . . . 
North Carolina.. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. . . 
Rhode Island. .. . 
South Carolina. . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia. . . 
Wisconsin 



4> 

< 



3 

I— I 

o 

u 

C/3 



Territories. 



Arizona 

Colorado , 

Dakota 

District of Columbia. 

Idaho , 

Montana. , 

*''»^r Mexico , 



5-21 
5-21 

5-15 
4-16 
5-21 
4-21 
6-18 
6-21 
6-21 
5-21 
5-21 
6-20 

6-21 

4-21 

6-21 

5-15 

5-20 

5-21 
5-21 

5-21 
5-21 

6-18 

4-21 

5-18 

5-21 
6-21 
6-2 T 

4-20 

6-21 

4-15 

6-i6 
6-1 8 
6-18 
5-20 
5-21 

6-21 

4-20 



6-21 

5-21 

5-21 

6-17 
5-21 

4-21 



icton. 



4-16 
4-21 
5-20 
6-16 



o 



o o 

C Ci« 

u 

C/3 



CO 



403.735 
194.314 
141,610 

131.748 

47.825 
74.828 

343.635 
909,828 

631,549 
49^.344 
184.957 
427.523 
280,384 

225.179 
276,120 

287,000 

421,322 

196,075 

317.264 

673.493 
63,108 

5.675 

73.554 

286.444 
1,560,820 

348,603 



204,416 
71,828 



174.333 






199.319 
69,782 



1 

a 



103,615 



169,302 



325.959 
252,485 

95.f56 



138,813 



305.590 

238,859 

89,801 



100,036 



346,600 

33.195 
2.859 

38.529 
142,430 



179.715 



991,708 506,506 



38,670 

1,200,000 

42,000 

230,102 

427.443 
280,000 

84.946 
424,107 

171,793 
436,001 



1,660 

14.417 
7,500 

31.671 
3.213 

. 3.517 
23,000 

27,178 

9»949 
1,100 

10,923 



19.391 



116,916 



216,366 

69,130 

222,590 



836 
7.617 



14,971 
1.657 



13.590 
500 



137.307 



96,039 



326.893 

29.9^ 
2,816 

35,025 
144,014 



168.888 

485,202 

18,049 



113,186 



207,741 
64,226 

213,4" 



824 
6,800 



16,700 
1,556 



13.588 



600 



107,593 
114,805 

iS,790 

18,000 

76.157 
655,508 

459.451 
347.572 
121,690 
240,000 

57.433 
122,442 

130,324 

283,872 

324.615 

124,583 
148,780 

389.956 

37.872 

3.848 

69,874 

179.443 
1,036,999 

146,737 
704,018 

834,020 
28,245 

85.594 
169,679 

129.542 
70,904 

160,859 
81,100 

281,708 



333 
7.456 
3.500 
16,770 
2,196 
1,818 
7,102 

15.839 
5,928 



43 


el 

> 

< 



73.927 
32,863 

69,461 

67.599 

14,400 
32,240 

329,799 

286,301 

204,204 

71,062 



34.000 
103,548 

59,001 
202,882 
170,000 

54.895 

125,000 
122,186 



3,322 

47.759 
87,840 

503,240 

97.830 

407,917 

15.329 
511,418 

22,435 



83,000 



91.175 
61,244 

180,185 



7,214 

13.000 
891 

909 



11,663 



9,026 



1S72. 
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Table 4.— RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES OF 
SCHOOLS AND STATE SCHOOL FUNDS. 



States. 

• 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia . . . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

I^uisiana 

Maine 

Maryland . . . , 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin < 

Territories. 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakota 

District of Columbia. . 

Idaho 

Indian 

Montana 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 

aning 



Income from tax- 
ation for 1873. 


Total income 
from all sources. 


School Fund. 




$490,604 




$367,378 


405.464 


$55,000 


1423,719 


2.551.779 


1.417.500 


1,203.842 . 


1,442,667 


2.043.375 


163,284 


192,397 




75,000 


116,219 


281,785 


108,992 


260,432 




6,675*097 


9,259.441 


6.382,000 


1.482.279 


3.681,773 


8.395.135 


3,898,702 


4.519.688 


3.294,742 


931,958 


1,863,098 


3.017.589 


838,000 


963,121 


1,628,123 


493.845 


678,373 




849.775 


1,179.712 


312,975 


1.093.721 


1,398,607 


315.370 


3,889,053 


4,206.054 


2,127,653 


2.561,133 


3.939.528 


3,124,471 


814.891 


1,093,706 


2.907.624 


1,089.685 


1,242,308 


1,950.000 


1.145.384 


1.790,314 


7,273,882 


111,018 


798,660 


• «••••• • 

104.000 


434.150 


502,527 


. 47.192 


2,426,705 


2,497,068 


805.033 


10,305,397 


11,256,895 


3,029,513 


212,363 


408,794 


2,187,564 


6,739.344 


7.705.603 


3.562,992 


71.152 


230,611 


452,724 


7,548.149 


8.248,149 




556,250 


601,361 


45.000 


449,968 


449,968 




1,092,915 


1.144,534 




415,432 


532.110 




850,000 


1.023,000 


Y M 


693.059 


778.991 


^» 500,000 


1,810,096 


2,628,027 


305,849 

*«389.48% 


4.942 


5.849 




137.557 


257.557 




22,000 


22,000 


.^■irtlZt5" 


220,514 


220,514 


^^^wL 


20,129 


33,013 


L ^^ 


31.350 


33,161 
58.621 


( ^ 


12,885 


127,447 


1. 


12,000 


17.000 




41.180 


69.474 
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COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

The following list embraces the names of the colleges and 
universities in the United States, which we have collated from 
original sources, and arranged in alphabetical order. Among so 
many presiding ojfficers, frequent changes necessarily occur, 
owing to deaths, resignations, and other causes. We shall 
thank»our friends if they will give prompt notice of any such 
changes, and of any additions which this list may require from 
time to time. For the names of the theological, law, normal, 
and other schools which follow, we are indebted to General 
Eaton, U. S. Commissioner of Education, who has kindly fur- 
nished them for the ANNUAL, in advance of his forthcoming 
yearly Department Report. 

ATiABAlirA. 

Prbsedbnt. Foundsd. 

Howard College. Marion J. T. Murfee 1837 

Hunts ville Female College. .Huntsville.. , Rev. Geo. W. F. Price, M.A. . 1853 

Spring Hill College Spring Hill Rev. J. Montillot 1830 

Synodical Female College. . .Florence. ... Rev. W. H. Mitchell, D.D.. . 1846 

Talladega College Talladega A. A. Safford 1869 

Tuskegee Female College.. .Tuskegee Henry D. Moore 1854 

University of Alabama Tuscaloosa Charies G. Smith 183 1 

ABKANSAS. 

Arkansas University Fayetteville , .N. P. Gates (Acting Pres.). . . 1872 

Cane Hill College Boonsborough Rev. F. Earie. Reorganized, 1868 

St. John's College Little Rock O. C. Gray, A. M 1830 



California College Vacaville A. S. Worrell, A.M 1871 

College of St. Augustine. . . .Benicia Rev. W. P. Tucker, A.M. . . . 1868 

Franciscan College Santa Barbara Rev. J. J. O'Keefe i868 

Hesperian College Woodland J. M. Martin *. . 1861 

Pacific Methodist College .. .Santa Rosa A. L. Fitzgerald 1861 

St. Vincent's College Los Angeles Rev. James McGill 1867 

Santa Clara College Santa Clara. Rev. A. Varsi, S.J 1851 

University College San Francisco Rev. W. Alexander, D.D. . . .1863 

University of California.. . . .Berkeley Daniel C. Gilman 1869 

University of Pacific San Jose Rev. A. S. Gibbons, A. M. . . 1852 



^52 Colleges and Universities in the United States. 

OONNEOnOUT. 

President. Fouvbkd. 

Trinity College Hartford Bishop Williams, Chancellor. 1823 

Wesleyan University Middletown Rev. John Cununings 1831 

Yale College New Haven Rev. Noah Porter, LL.D. . . .1700 

DEI«AWABE. 

Delaware College Newark Wm. H. PumeU, A.M 1869 

Wesleyan Female College. . .Wilmington Rev. John Wilson, A.M 1851 

DISTBIOT OF OOIiTJUBIA. 

Columbian University Washington James C. Welling, LL.D. . . . 

Georgetown College Georgetown Rev. P. F. Healy 1789 

Gonzaga College Washington Rev. J. Clark 1848 

Howard University Washington M. Langston (Acting Pres.). . 1866 



The State Superintendent of Public Instruction writes us that there are two 
Seminaries in Florida, called East and West Seminaries, one in Gainsville, and one 
in Tallahassee, organized in 1843, and sustained in part by a grant of lands from 
the United States Government. They have in attendance an average of one hun- 
dred students each. 

aSOB0LA.. 

Atlanta University Atlanta Edmund A. Ware, A.M 1869 

Bowdon College Bowdon Rev. F, H. Henderson 1856 

Emory College Oxford Rev. O. L. Smith, D.D 1838 

Ga. State Coll. Agriculture.. Athens. . . .- Wm. LeRoy Brown 1866 

Hamilton Female College.. .Hamilton J. H. Lovelace 1834 

Le Vert College Talbotton Rev. Victor E. Manget 1856 

Mercer University Macon Rev. A.* J. Battle, D.D 1838 

Monroe Female College. . . .Forsyth Richard T. Asbury, A. M. . . 1850 

Savannah Medical College. .Savannah. Josiah Harriss, M.D 1853 

University of Georgia Athens. A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., LL.D. 1 801 

Wesleyan Female College. . .Macon vRev. Edward H. Myers, D.D. 1839 

HiiiiNOis. 

Abingdon College Abingdon J. W. Butler, A.M 1855 

Almira College Greenville Rev. John B. White 1859 

Augustana College Paxton Rev. T. N. Hasselquist .... i860 

Blackburn University Carlinville Rev. John W. Bailey, D.D . . 1849 

Illinois College Jacksonville J. M. Sturto'ant, LL.D 1830 

Illinois Industrial University. Champaign 1867 

Illinois Soldiers' College Fulton Leander H. Potter, A, M. . . .1866 

Illinois Wesleyan University. Bloomington Gen. Samuel Falloff^^-^. .1851 

Knox College Galesburg Hon. Newton BfliP^^Hik»ft«>v 

Lombard University Galesburg Rev. Wm. Livii 

McKendree College Lebanon Rev. J. W. Lc 

Monmouth College Monmouth David A. Walls 

Northwestern University.. . .Evanston C. H. Fowler, 
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Fbibidbnt. Fottndbd. 

Quincy College Quincy. E. W. Hall 1854 

St. Ignatius College Chicago Rev. S. Coosemans . . 1869 

ShurtlefF College Upper Alton Rev. A. A. Kendrick, D.D. . 1834 

University of Chicago Chicago Rev. Lemuel Moss, D.D 1859 

Westfield College Westfield ',, Rev. Samuel B. Allen, A.M . . i865 

Wheaton College Wheaton Rev. Jonathan Blanchard. . . 1858 

INDIANA. 

Asbury University Greencastle Rev. Reuben Andrus, D.D. . 1835 

De Pauw Female College. . .New Albany Rev. Erastus Rowley, D.D. .1845 

Earlham College Richmond Joseph Moore, A.M 1859 

Fort Wayne College Fort Wayne Rev. R. D. Robinson 1825 

* Franklin College Franklin W. T. Stott, A.M 1846 

German Lutheran College.. .Fort Wayne Rev. W. Lihler, Ph.D 1849 

Hartsville University Hartsville. ... Rev. David Shuck, A.M. . . .1850 

Indiana University Bloomington Rev. Cyrus Nutt, D.D 1828 

Northwestern University. . .Indianapolis ...... .Rev. O. A. Burgess, A.M.. . . 1850 

St. Meinrad's College St. Meinrad Re^fr. J. Hobie 1861 

Union Christian College. . . .Merom Rev. Thomas Holmes, D.D. .1859 

University of Notre Dame. .Njotre Dame. Rev. A. Lemonnier 1842 

Wabash College Crawford sville Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D. . 1843 

IOWA. 

Burlington University Burlington L. E. Wortman, A.B 1852 

Central University Pella Rev. L. A. Dunn 1853 

Cornell College Mt. Vernon Rev. William F. King, D.D. 1857 

Iowa College Grinnell ^ . . . . Rev. George F. Magoun. . . . 1847 

Iowa State Agricultural Col. Ames A. S. Welch, A.M 1866 

Iowa State University Iowa City George Thacher 1855 

Iowa Wesleyan University. . Mt. Pleasant Rev. John Wheeler, D.D. . . .1835 

Simpson Centenary College . Indianola Rev. Alexander Bums, D.D. 1867 

Tabor College Tabor Rev. Wm. M. Brooks 1866 

Upper Iowa University. . . . Fayette Rev. R. Norton, A.M 1858 

Whittier College Salem Henry Dorland 1867 



Baker University Baldwin City S. S. Weatherby, A.M 1857 

Highland University Highland Rev. T. H. Dinsmore, A.M . 1870 

Lane University Lecompton N. B. Bartlett 1865 

State University Lawrence John Eraser, A.M 1864 

St. Benedict's College Atchison .Rev. Giles Christoph. ..'.... 1859 

Washburn College Topeka Rev. P. McVickar, D.D 1865 

KEJNTUCK.7. 

Berea College Berea Rev. E. H. Fairchild 1865 

Bethel College Russellville 1854 

-•lian College Cecilian H. A. Cecil i860 

' College Danville Ormond Beatty, LL.D 1819 

' liversity Richmond Rev. B. Pratt 1874 
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Georgetown College Georgetown Rev. Basil Manly, Jr., D.D. . 1829 

Kentucky Military Institute. Frankfort R. D. Allen, Sup't 1874 

Kentucky University Lexington Henry H. White, A.M 1855 

St. Mary's College St. Mary Rev. L. Elena, LL.D 1820 

Warren College Bowling Green Rev. J. G. Wilson 1872 

Wesleyan University Millersburg John Darby, A.M 1872 

liOTTISIANA. 

Centenary College Jackson Rev. C. G. Andrews, A.M. . 1825 

Leland University New Orleans Rev. S. B. Gregory 1873 

New Orleans University. . . .New Orleans Rev. J. L. Leavitt, A.M 1873 

State University Baton Rouge David F. Boyd i860 

St. Charles' College Grand Coteau Rev. J. Roduit, S.J 1837 

St. Mary's Jefferson College. St. James Rev. Father Bigot 1834 

Straight University New Orleans S. S. Ashley (acting) 1869 

MAINE. 

Bates College Lewiston Rev. Oren B. Cheney, D.D . . 1863 

Bowdoin College Brunswick Joshua L.Chamberlain,LL.D.i794 

Colby University Waterville Rev. Henry Robbins, D.D. . 1820 

MABTULKD. 

Calvert College New Windsor (Closed) 1852 

Frederick College Frederick City G. C. Deaver, A.M . . .1796 

Loyola College Baltimore Rev. S. A. Kelly, S.J 1852 

Mount St. Mary's College. . .Emmittsburg V. Rev. John McCaffrey, D.D.1830 

Rock Hill College Ellicott City Rev. Brother Bettelen 1857 

St. Charles' College Ellicott City Rev. S. Ferte, D.D 1831 

St. John's College Annapolis James M. Gamett 1784 

St. Mary's College Annapolis Rev. Augustine M. Fretay. . . 1853 

Washington College Chestertown W. J. Rivers 1782 

Western Maryland College.* Westminster Rev. J. T. Ward 1868 

MASSAOHUSETTS. 

Amherst College Amherst Rev, W. A. Steams, LL.D. . 1821 

Boston College Boston Rev. Robert Fulton 1864 

Boston University Boston Rev. Wm. F. Warren, D.D. .1872 

College of the Holy Cross. . .Worcester. Joseph B. Hagan 1843 

Harvard University Cambridge Charles W. Elliot, LL.D. . . . 1636 

Tufts College College Hill Alonzo A. Miner, D.D 1852 

Williams College Williamstown P. A. Chadboume, LL.D. . . . 1793 

MICHiaAN. 

Adrian College Adrian Rev. G. B. McElroy, D.D. . . 1857 

Albion College Albion Rev. G. B. Jocelyn, D.D. . . . i860 

Hillsdale College Hillsdale Rev. Dan'l M. Graham, D.D. 1855 

Hope College Holland Philip Phelps, Jr 1863 

o College Kalamazoo Rev. Kendall Brooks, D.D. .1855 

Olivet J. H. Hewitt, A.M 1859 

ichigan Ann Arbor James B. Angell, LL.D 1841 



y 
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mNKESOTA. 

PBE8IDENT. FOUNDKD. 

Carleton College. Northfield Rev. James W. Strong, D.D . 1866 

St John's College St. Joseph Rev. A. Ede}brook 1867 

University of Minnesota. . . .Minneapolis Wm. W. Folwell, M. A 1851 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jefferson College Washington J. S. Raymond 1802 J 

Madison College Sharon (Temporarily suspended). . . .1851 

Mississippi College Clinton Rev. W. S. Webb 1851 

Tougaloo University Tougaloo J. R. Nutting 1871 

University of Mississippi. . . .Oxford Rev. J. Waddel, D.D 1844 

MISSOTTBI. 

Central College Fayette Rev. J. C. Wills 1854 

Col. of Christian Brothers. .St. Louis Rev. Brother James 1859 

Drury College Springfield Nathan J. Morrison 1873 

Grand River College Edinburgh John E. Vertrees 1858 

Hannibal College Hannibal Rev. L. Baier, A.M 

Johnson College Macon City (Consolidated with Quincy 

^ College, at Quincy, 111). . . .1865 

Lewis College Glasgow Rev. James Hall, A.M 1865 

Lincoln College Greenwood Rev. Randall Ross, A.M. . . 1868 

McGee College College Mound J. B. Mitchell, D D 1834 

St. Joseph's College St. Joseph Brother Agatho 1867 

St. Louis University St. Louis J. G. Zealand, S.J 1832 

St. Paul's College Palmyra J. A. Wainwright, A.M 1848 

St. Vincent's College Cape Girardeau R^v. A. Verrina 1844 

University of Missouri Columbia Daniel Read, LI^.D 1840 

Washington University St. Louis Rev. W. G. Eliot, D.D 1857 

Westminster College Fulton Rev. A. L. Rice, D.D 1852 

William Jewell College Liberty Rev. W. R. Rothwell 1849 

NEBBASKA. 

Nebraska College Nebraska City Rev. John McNamara, D.D . 1865 

University of Nebraska, . . . .Lincoln Allen R. Benton, LL.D 1869 

NEW HAMPSHIBE. 

Dartmouth College Hanover Rev.AsaD.Smith,D.D.,LL.D. 1769 

NEW JEBSET. 

Burlington College Burlington Right Rev. W. H. Odenhei- 

mer, D.D 1846 

Rutgers College New Brunswick Rev. W. H. Campbell, D.D., 

LL.D 1770 

The College of New Jersey. Princeton Rev. Jas.McCosh,D.D.,LL.D.i746 

Seton Hall South Orange Rev. M. A. Corrigan, D.D. . . 1856 

Stevens Technologrical Inst J> H. Mayer 1870 

NEW MEXICO. 

Santa F6 University Santa F4 D. F. M. Farland 1870 
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ISTBW 70BK. 

Pbxsident. Fouhdkd. 

Alfred University Alfred Centre Rev. Jonathan Allen, A.M.. . 1857 

Brooklyn Collegiate and 

Polytechnic Inst Brooklyn D. H. Cochran, LL.D 1855 

Canisius College Buffalo Henry Behrens, S.J.. ." 1870 

College of St. Francis Xavier.New York City Rev. H. Hudon, S.J 1847 

Columbia College New York City F. A. P. Barnard, D.D.,LL.D. 1754 

Hamilton College Clinton Rev. S. G. Brown, D.D..LLD. 1812 

Hobart College Geneva Rev. M.Van Rensselaer, D.D. 1822 

Madison University Hamilton Ebenezer Dodge, D.D.,LL.D. 1820 

Manhattan College New York City Brother PauUan 1863 

St. Bonaventure College. . . .Alleghany Rev. R. F. Theophile 1859 

St. Francis College Brooklyn Brother Peter 

St. John's College Fordham Rev. Joseph Shea 1840 

St. Joseph's College Buffalo Rev. Brother Frank 1861 

St. Lawrence University. . . .Canton A. G. Gaines 1856 

St. Stephen's College Annandale .Rev. Robert B. Fairbaim. . . .i860 

Syracuse University Syracuse Rev. E. O. Haven, D.D 1871 

The College of New York. .New York City Alex. Stewart Webb, LL.D. . 1854 

The Cornell University Ithaca Andrew D. White, LL.D. . . . 1868 

Union College Schenectady Rev. E. N. Potter, D.D 1795 

University of City of New 

York Howard Crosby, LL.D 1830 

University of Rochester.. . . .Rochester Martin B. Anderson, LL.D. . 1850 

Vassar College Poughkeepsie J. H. Rajrmond, LL.D 1861 

Wells College Aurora (Vacant) 1868 

NORTH OABOIilNA. 

Davidson College Davidsonville J. R* Blake, MA 1837 

North Carolina College Mt. Pleasant Rev. L. A. Beckle, A.M 1859 

Rutherford College Happy Home Rev. R. L. Abemethy, A.M. . 1870 

Trinity College Trinity. Rev. B. Craven, D.D 1852 

University of North Carolina.Chapel Hill Solomon Pool 1789 

Wake Forest College Forestville Rev. W. W. Wingate, D.D. . 1835 

OHIO. 

Antioch Yellow Springs 1853 

Baldwin University. .... .Berea W. D. Godman, D.D 1855 

Buchtel College Akron Rev. S. H. McCollester, A.M. 1870 

Capital University Columbus Rev. J. A. Schulze 

Denison University Granville Rev. F. O. Marsh (acting). .•. 1831 

Farmer's College College Hill J. S. Lowe 1852 

Franklin College New Athens A. F. Ross, LL.D 1825 

German Wallace College.. . .Berea Rev. William Nast, D.D. ... 1863 

Heidelberg College Tiffin Rev. G. W. Willard, D.D 1850 

Hiram College. Hiram B. A. Hinsdale, A.M 1867 

" 'nyon College Gambler Eli T. Tappan, A.M 1826 

5tta College Marietta Rev. J. W. Andrews 1835 

wkle College Bloomfield Rev. Wm. Ballantine 1873 
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Miami University Oxford (Suspended) 1816 

Mount Union College Mt. Union Rev. O. N. Hartshorn, LL.D. 1858 

Muskingum College New Concord Rev. David Paul, D.D 1837 

Oberlin College Oberlin Rev. James H. Fairchild. . . .1833 

Ohio Central College Iberia £. F. Reid 1854 

Ohio German Ref.University.Hartville Rev. J. E. Morter, D.D 1850 

Ohio University Athens Rev. W. H. Scott, A.M 1804 

Ohio Wesleyan University. .Delaware Rev. John P. Lacroix, M.A. . 1843 

One Study University Newmarket Station. . A. D. Lee, A.M 1856 

Otterbein University Westerville Rev. H. A. Thompson, D.D. 1847 

Richmond College Richmond L. W. Ong, A.M 1835 

St. Xavier College Cincinnati Rev. Leopold Bushart 1832 

Univtrsity of Wooster Wooster. Rev. A. A. Taylor, D.D. . . . 1870 

Urbana University Urbana Rev. F. Sewall, A.M 1851 

Western Reserve College. . . Hudson Carroll Cutler, D.D 1826 

Wilberforce University Xenia D. A. Payne, D.D 1863 

Wilmington College Wilmington Lewis A. Estes 

Willoughby College Willoughby L. T. Kirk 1864 

Wittenbei^j College Springfield Rev. Samuel Sprecher, D.D. 1844 

Xenia College Xenia William Smith, A. M 1850 

OBEQON. 

Christian College Monmouth T. F. Campbell 

Cowallis College Cowallis B. L. Arnold 1868 

McMinville College McMinville Mark Bailey, A. M 1859 

Pacific University Forest Grove Rev. S. H. Marsh, D.D. . . . .1859 

WUlamette University Salem T. M. Gatch, A.M 1853 

A State University is being built at Eugene. 

PENNSTI^VANIA. 

Allegheny College Meadville Rev. George Loomis, D. D. . . 18 1 5 

Avery College Allegheny City (Suspended) 1849 

Dickinson College Carlisle Rev. Jas. A. McCauley, D.D. 1783 

Franklin and Marshall Coll.. Lancaster Rev. John W. Nevin, D.D. . 1853 

Haverford College West Haverford Samuel W. Gummere, A.M. . 1832 

Lafayette College Easton Rev. William C. Cattell, D.D. 1826 

Lebanon Valley College. . . . Annville L. H. Hammond 1867 

Lehigh University South Bethlehem. . . .Henry Coppee, LL.D 1866 

Lincoln University Lower Oxford Rev. I. N. Rendall, D.D. . . .1834 

Maimonides College Philadelphia Rev. M. Jostrow 1868 

Mercersburg College Mercersburg Rev. E. G. Higbee, D.D. . . . 1865 

Muhlenbei^r College Allentown Rev. F. A. Muhlenberg, D.D . 1867 

Palatinate College Myerstown Rev.Geo.W.Aughinbach,A.M.i868 

Pennsylvania CoHege Gettysburg M. Valentine, D.D 1833 

Girard College Philadelphia Wm. H. Allen, LL.D 1831 

St. Joseph's College Philadelphia Rev. Jos. Ardia 1852 

St. Vincent's College Latrobe Rt. Rev. B. Wimmer 1846 

Swarthmore College Swarthmore E. H. Magill, A. M 1868 

The Moravian College Bethlehem Rev. E. de Schweinitz 1807 

17 . 
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University of Lewisbuig. . . . Lewisburg Rev. Justin R. Loomis, LL.D . 1847 

University of Pennsylvania. .Philadelphia C. J. Stille, LL.D., Provost. .1749 

Ursinus College Fieeland. Rev, J. H. A. Bomberger,D.D.i869 

Washington College Washington .Rev. George P. Hays, D.D. .1802 

Wajmesburg College Waynesburg A. B. Miller, D.D 1850 

Western University of Penn ..Pittsburg , .CJeorge Woods, LI^.D 1819 

Westminster College New Wilmington... .Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D.D 1852 

BHODE ISLAND. 
Brown University Providence Rev. E. Robinson, LL.D. . . .1764 

SOUTH CABOIilNA. 

'Claflin University, Orangeburg. Rev. A. Webster, D.D 1869 

College of Charleston Charleston N. Russell Middleton 178$ 

Furman University Greenville James C. Furman, D.D... . . . 1851 

Mt. Zion College Winnsboro R. H. Clarkson 

Newberry College Walhalla Rev. J. P. Smcltzer, D.D. . . . 1858 

University of South Carolina. Columbia Annual Chairman of Faculty..i8o6 

Woffbrd College Spartanburg Rev. A. M. Shipp, D.D 185 1 

TENNESSEE. 

Central Tennessee College. .Nashville Rev. J. Braden 1866 

Cumberland University Lebanon N. Green, Chancellor 1842 

East Tennessee University. . Knoxville Rev. T. W. Humes 1792 

East Tenn. Wesley Univ. . . . Athens Rev. J. Dean, D.D 1867 

Fisk University Nashville A. R. Spence , 1867 

King College Bristol Rev. J. D. Tadlock.'. 1868 

Mary Sharp College Winchester Z. C. Graves, LL.D 1849 

Maryville College MaryviHe Rev. P. Mason Bartlett 18 19 

Stewart College Clarksville Rev. J. B. Shearer, D.D . . . .1856 

The University of the South . Sewanee G. Gorgas, Vice-Chancellor . .i860 

Union University Murfreesborough. . . .Rev. Charles Manly, D.D. . .1848 

University of Nashville Nashville E. Kirby Smith 1785 

West Tenn. College Jackson Rev. E. L. Patton 1844 



Baylor University Independence Rev. W.C.Crane, D.D., LL.D. 1845 

Douglassville College Douglassville T. A. H. Gromberry. 1871 

Henderson College Henderson O. H. Cooper Z871 

Mansfield College Mansfield Rev. John Collier 1868 

Marvin College Waxahachie Rev. J. M. Pugh 1869 

Solado College Solado J. L. Smith, A.M 1869 

St. Joseph's College Brownsville F. Molloy X869 

Texas Military Institute. . . .Austin Col. J. G. James 1668 

Trinity University Tehuacana W. E. Beeson, D.D 1869 

University of St. Mary Galveston Brother Boniface 1854 

Waco University Waco Rev. R. C. Burleson, D.D. . . 1857 

UTAH. 
University of Deseret Salt Lake City J. R. Peck, M.D 1869 
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VEBMOKT. 

PRB8IDXHT. FOTTin>XD. 

Middlebury College Middlebury .Rev. Henry Smith, D.D 1795 

Norwich University Northfield .Rev. M. Douglass, D.D 1834 

University of Vermont Burlington Matthew H. Buckham, A.M. 1 791 



College of William and Mary.Williamslraig Benjamin S. Ewell 1693 

Emory and Henry College. .Emory Rev. £. £. Wiley. . « 1837 

Hampden Sidney College. . .Hampden Sidney . . .Rev. J. M. P. Atkinson, D.D. 1776 

Randolph Macon College. . .Ashland Rev. James A. Duncan, D.D. 1830 

KichmoAd College Richmond B. Puryear, Chaixman Faculty... . 

Roanoke College Salem Rev. D. F. Bittle, D.D 1853 

University of Virginia. ... .Charlottesville J. Harrison, M.D., Chairman * 

of Faculty 1819 

Virginia Military Institute. .Lexington F. H. Smith 1839 

Washington and L.ee Univ.. .Lexington G. W. Custis Lee 1782 

WEST YIBGINIA. 

Bethany College Bethany W. K. Pendleton , . .1841 

St. John's College. Prairie du Chien. . . .Brother Oliver 1865 

St. Vincent's College Wheeling Rev. A. Lonage 1865 

West Virginia College Flemington Rev. W. Colgrave 1868 

West Virginia University. . .Morgan town Rev. Alexander Martin, D.D. 1867 

WISOONSIN'. 

Beloit College Beloit Rev. A. L. Chapin, D.D . . . .1847 

Galesville University Galesville Rev. H. Gilliland, D.D 1859 

Lawrence University Appleton. Rev. George M. Steele, D.D. 1847 

Milton College Milton Rev. W. C. Whitford 1867 

Northwestern University . . . Watertown Rev. Augustus F. Ernst 1865 

Pio Nono College St. Francis Station . . Rev. J. Salzman, D.D 1871 

Racine College Racine Rev. James DeKoven, D.D. . 1852 

Ripon College Ripon Rev. Wm. E. Merriman.. . . .1863 

University of Wisconsin. . , .Madison J. H. Twombly, D.D 1848 

WASHIKaTOir TEBBIT0B7. 

Holy Angels College Rev. L. D. Schram 1872 

University of Washington. .. Seattle E. K. Hill 1861 
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SCHOOLS OF THEOLOGY IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Nune. LoMtion. Organised. Denomtaatton. PresldemV. 

HowBrdOoL School of Theo.. Marion Baptist J. T. Mnrfee. 

OAUPOBNIA. 

Padflc Theological Send OaUand 1886. .Oongrega Bey. J. A. Benton, D.D., 

senior professor. 
Theo. Semi San Francisco 1871..Pre8b7t Bev. W. Alesauicler, D. D. 

OONNBOTIOUT. 

Theo. Inst, of Conneoticnt... Hartford 1834..Ck>ngrega Ber. W.Thompson, D.D., 

senior professor. 

Berkeley Diyinity School. . . .Middletown 1864. .Prot. Episo Ber. J. Williams, LL.D., 

dean. 

Theo. Dpt. TaleColL New Haven 1823..Congrega Bev. Noah Porter, LL.D. 

rLLnrois. 

Theo. Dpt. Shnrtleff OoU. . . .Alton Baptist BeT.A.A. Kendrick, D.D. 

Theo. Dpt. Blackburn UniT..CarlinsTille 1867..Presb7t Bey. Jno. W.Bailey, D.D. 

Baptist Union Theo. Semi. . .Chicago 1867. .Baptist Bev. O. W. Northrnp, 

D.D. 

Chicago Theo. Semi Chicago 1866..Congrega (Faculty on an equality). 

Presbyt. Theo. Semi. of.. Chicago 1858..Pre8byt Professors, in rotation. 

Northwest. 

BiblicalDpt. of Eureka Coll.. Eureka 1864.. Christian A. M. Weston, A. M. 

Garrett Biblical Institute.. . .Evanston 1855. .Methodist Episc. . .Has no president. 

United Presbyt. Theo. Semi. .Monmouth 1899. .United Presbyt.. . .Bey. Alex. Young, D.D., 

of Northwest, LL.D. 

Augustana Theo. Semi Paxton I860.. Evangelical Luth.. Bev. T. N. Hasselqulst, 

D.D. 
Jubilee College Bobin's Nest 1841 . .Protestant Episo. .H. J. Whitehouse, D.D., 

IiL.D. 
INDIANA. 
Theo. Sohlof Hartsvllle Unlv.HartsyUle United Brethren. .Bev. David Shuck, A. M. 

IOWA. 

Wartburg Seminary Oasstown 1867. .Lutheran Prof.Sigmund FritMheL 

Oerman Presbyt. Theo. . .Dubuque 1870. .Presbyt Bev. Jacob Couzett. 

School of Northwest. 

Swedish Lutheran Miss.Inst.. Keokuk 1878. .Lutheran 

Dpt. of Theo. of Iowa Wes-. .Mt. Pleasant Methodist Episo. . .Bev. J. Wheeler, D.D. 

leyan Univ. 



St. Joseph's Semi, and Coll. .Bardstown 1819. .Boman Catholic. . .Bev. M. M. Coghlan. 

Danville Theo. Semi Danville 186S. .Presbyt S. Yerkes, senior prof. 

Western Baptist Theo. Inst. .Georgetown Baptist Bev. B. Manly, jr., D.D. 

Bible Coll. of Kentucky Univ.. Lexington 1866.. Christian. Bev. B. Milligan, A.M. 

Theo. School of Bethel Coll.. .Bussellville 1868. .Baptist Dr. W. W. Gardner. 

I.OX7ISIANA. 

Biblical Dpt New OrleMU..New Orleuu 1878..Methodiit Bev. L a Lesrltt, A. M. 

Univ. 
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Name. Location. Organlxatlon. Denomination. President. 

Bangor Theo. Semi Bangor 1820. .Congrega Bev. K Pond, D.D. 

Theo. School of Bates GoU. . .Lewiaton 1870. .Free Baptist Bev. O. B. Oheney» D.D. 

MABTLAND. 

St Mary^s Semi BaltLmore 1791 . . Gatholie Very Ber. I. P. Dnbrenl, 

D.D. 

Theo. Dpt. of Mt. St. Mary's. . Emmettsbaig Boman Catholic . . . Bev. J. McCaffirey, D.D. 

CoU. 
Woodstock Coll Woodstock 1868. .Boman Catholic. . .Bev. A. M. Paresce, S. J. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover Theo. Semi And^^ver 1808. Congrega Ber. J. L. Taylor. 

Boston UniT. School of Theo.. Boston 1847.. Meth. Episcopal... Bev. Jas. E. Latimer, 

D.D.. dean. 

Divinity School of Harvard. . . Cambridge 1816 . . Undenom Bev. C. W. Eliot, LL.D. 

Univ. 

Episc. Theo. SchooL Cambridge 1867.. Episcopal Bev. J. S. Stone, D.D., 

dean. 

Tnfta Coll. Divinity "School.. College Hill 1867..nniver8aUst Bev. A. A. Miner, D.D. 

Newton Theo. Inst Newton 1825. .Baptist Bev. Alvah Hovey, D.D. 

New Charch Theo. School. . . Waltham 1866 . . New Jerusalem . . . Bev. Thomas Worcester. 

MIOHl^aAN. 

Theo. Dpt. Adrian Coll Adrian Methodist 

Theo. Dpt. Hillsdale Coll .... Hillsdale 1870 . . Free-WiU Baptist . .Bev. Daniel M. Oraham, 

D.D. 

MINNESOTA. 

Angsbnrg Semi. Minneapolis 1869. .Evangelical Lnth. .Bev. A. Weenaas, A. M. 

Theo. Dpt. St. John's Coll. . .St. Joseph 1866. .Catholic Alexius Edelbrook. 

MISSOUBI. 

St. Vincent's CoU Cape Girardeau... 18U.. Catholic Very Bev. A. Yerrina, 

CM. 

Theo. School of Westminster. Fulton Presbyt Bev. Nat'n L. Bice, D.D. 

CoU. 
Jeremiah Yardeman School . .liberty 1869. .Baptist .Bev. Thomas B., LL.D. 

of Theo.. (Wm. Jewell Coll.) 
German Concordia Coll St Louis. .... . ..1889. .Evangelical Luth. .C. F. W. Walther. 

NEBRASKA. 

Theo. School Nebraska CoU . . Nebraska City Prot. Episcopal. . . . Bev. John McNamara, 

D.D. 
NEW JEBSET. 

Drew Theo. Semi Madison 1867.. Methodist Bev.JohnF. HurstD.D. 

Ger. Theo. School of Newark. .Bloomfleld 1869. .Presbyt Bev. Charles E. Knox. 

Theo. Semi. ofBeformedCh..New Brunswick.. 1810.. Beformed Church. David D. Demerest, prof. 

secretary of faculty. 

Theo. Semi, of Presbyt. Ch. .Princeton 1812. .Presbyt Bev. Chas. Hodge, D.D. 

senior prof., librarian. 
NEW 70EK. 

Theo. Semi, of Auburn Aubmm 1820. .Presbyt Bev. E. A. Huntington. 

Dr. Talmage's Lay School. . .Brooklyn Congrega 

Martin Luther Coll BuilUo 1863. .Lutheran Bev. J. A. A. Grabau. 

St Lawrence Theo. School. .Canton 1868. .Universalist Bev. Eben. Fisher. D.D. 

DeLancey Divinity School. . Geneva 1860. .Episcopalian Bev. Jas. Bankin, D.D., 

rector. 
Hamilton Theo. Semi Hamilton 1820. .Baptist Bev. Eben. Dodge. D.D., 

LL.D., senior prof. 
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Hftnwlck Semi Hartwick Sem.... 1816.. Lutheran .....Ber. T. T. Titus, A. M., 

professor. 

Hewburg Theo. Semi Newbnrg 1804. .United Presbyt....J»s. Harper, acting pres. 

General Theo. Semi, of i^iso. New York 1817. .Prot. Episcopal. . . . Ber.G. F. Seymour, D. D. 

Ohnroh. 

House of the Brangelists. . . .New York 1870. .Non-sectarian Ber. S. H. Tjng, Jr., D.D. 

Union Theo. Semi New York 1836. .Presbyt Ber. Wm. Adams, D.D., 

LL.D. 
Semi, of oar Lady of Angels. .Niagara City 1856. .Boman Catholic. . .Bev. Bobert E. Y. Bice, 

0. H 
Bochester Theo. Semi Rochester 1860. .Baptist Bev. August. H. Strong, 

D.D. 
St Joseph*s ProTlnoial Seml..Troy 1864. .Boman Catholic. . .Very Ber. Hen. Gabriels. 

KOBTH OAHOUKA. 

Trinity Coll. Theo. Dpt Trinity College. . . 1866. .Meth. Bpis. South. Bef. B. Cnvren, D. D. 

OHIO. 

German Methodist Semi Berea 1864. .Meth. Episcopal. . .Bev. W. Nast, D.D. 

Theo. Semi of St. Charles. .Carthagena 1860. . Boman Catholic. . .B^. Henry Drees, D. D. 

Borromeo. 

Lane Theo. Semi Cincinnati 1839..PreBbyt L. J. Enms, professor. 

Mt. St. Mary's of the West. ..Cincinnati 1861. .Boman Catholic. . .Bev. E. J. Pabisch, LL.D. 

St. Mary's Theo. Semi Cleveland *.1849.. Boman Catholic... Bev. N. A. Moes. 

Theo. Semi, of Lutheran. .Columbus 1880. .Lutheran Bev. W. F. Lehmann. 

Joint Synod of Ohio. 

Union Biblical Semi Dayton 1871. .United Brethren. .Bev. Lewis Davis. D.D. 

Theo. Dpt. Oberlin Coll Oberlin 1888..Congrega Bev. Jas. H. Falrchild. 

D.D. 

Theo. Dpt Wittenberg Coll.. ^riugfleld 184S. .Lutheran Bev. Samuel Sprecher. 

D.D. 

Heidelberg Theo. Semi Tiflfai 1861..Beformed Bev. J. H. Good, D.D. 

Theo. School, WiIberf(MX>e. .Xenla 1863.. African Methodist. Bt. Bev. D. A. Payne, 

Univ. D.D. 

Theo. Semi Xenia 1794. .United Presbyt....Bev. S. Wilson, D.D. 

PENNSTI^VANIA. 

Theo. Semi, of United Presb..AIleghany City. . .1825. .United Presbyt. . .Ber. A. D. Clark, D. D. 
Church. 

Western Theo. Semi Allegfaany City. . .1825. .Presbyt Bev. M. W. Jacobna, 

LL.D., senior prof. 

Moravian Theo. Semi Bethlehem 1807. .Moravian Bt. Bev. E. de Schwein> 

its, S. T. D. 

Theo. Dpt. Urstnus CoU Freeland 1869 . .German Bef J. H. A. Bomberger. 

Theo. Semi Gettysburg 1826. .Lutheran Bev. J. A. Brown, D. D., 

diairman of faculty. 

Theo. Semi Lancaster 1825. .Belbrmed Bev. E. Y. Gerhart, D.D. 

Teateslnst Lancaster Protestant Epis... 

Philadelphia Theo. Semi. of. .Lower Merion 1833. . Boman Catholic. . .Bev. Jas. F. Wood, D. D 

St. Charies Borromeo. 

Keadville Theo. School Meadville 1844. .Unitarian Bev. A. A. Livermore. 

Theo. Dpt Lincoln Univ Oxford 1863.. Presbyt Bev. I. N.Bendall, D.D. 

Philadelphia Divinity Sch'l. .Philadelphia. 1863. .Protestant Episc'l.Bev. David B. Goodwin, 

TT. T> , dean. 

Theo. Semi, ot Evangelical.. Philadelphia 1864. .Lutheran Bev.C. F. Schaeffer, D.D., 

Lutheran Church. chairman of ilMsalty. 

St MIchael*s Semi Pittsburg 1846.. Boman OithoUcBev. S. Wall. 

Missionary Inst. Selln*s Grove. 1860. .Lutheran. Bev. H. Ziegler. D. D., 

Superintendent. 
'Theo. Semi Upland 1858.. Baptist Bev. Hy. G.Weston, D.D. 
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SOUTH OABOIilNA. 

Name. Location. Organiiation. Denominatloii. Preildent. 

Theo. Semi, of Oenenl As-. .OolombiA 1829. .Presbyt Ber. George Howe, D.D., 

sembly of the Presbyt. Ch . . LL.D. , ch'n of fikculty . 

in the United States. 

Sontheni Baptist Theo. Sem. .OreeHtllle 1859 . . Btptltft Ber. Jss. P. Boyce, D.D., 

LL.D. 



Theo. Dpt. Cnmberlsad Univ. Lebanon 1864. .Cmnberlsad Presb. Nathan Green, chanoel^r. 

Theo. Dpt. Central Tennes-. .Nashyille 1866. .Methodist J. Braden, A. M. 

see Coll. 



Baylor Univ Independence. . . .1867. .Baptist Bey.Wm.O.Crane. LL.D. 

vraaiNiA. 

Theo. Semi, of the Protest- . . Near Alexandria . . 1828 . . Episcopal Bt. Bev. John Johns. 

ant Episc. Church. IX.D. 

Union Theo. Semi, of the . . Hampden Sidney . 1825 . . Presbyt. South .... Ber.B. L. Dia>ney,LL.D., 

General Assembly. chairman of faculty. 

St. John's Theo. Semi Norfolk < Boman Catholic. ..Bev. M. O'Keefe. 

Biohmondlnst Bichmond 1868. .Baptist Bev. C. H. Corey, A. M. 

Theo. Semi, of the General.. Salem 1830.. Lutheran Bev. S. A. Bepass. 

Synod of the Evangelical 

Lutheran Church of N. A. 

WEST vraaiNiA. 

St. Vincent's Coll Wheeling 1866. .Catholic J. Mullen. 

wieooirsiN. 

Mission House Hermann 1867..Beformed H. Aug. Muehlmeier. 

Semi, of St. Francis of Sales. .St. Francis 1856. .Catholic Bev. Jos. Salzmann, D.D. 

Nashotah House Nashotah Miss. . .1845. .Protestant Episc. .A. D. Cole. 

DISTBICT COIiUKBIA. 

Theo. Dpt. Howard Univ.... Washington 1871.. Union Evangelical. John B. Besve, dean* 

Way land Semi.. Washington 1865. .Baptist Bev. G. M. P. King. 

BmMORANBA. 

Name. Loeatioa. Bemarka 

Theo. Dpt. of Mercer University. . .Macon, Ga Not a distinct Dpt. 

Scandinavian Theo. Seminary Chicago, HI A Dpt. of the Baptist Union Theo. Semi. 

Theo. Dpt of Griswold College Davenport , Iowa. Suspended in 1873. 

Theo. Dpt of Georgetown College. .Georgetown. Ey . .See Western Baptist Theo. Inst, (identical). 

Thomson's Biblical Institute New Orleans, La. Merged in New Orleans University. 

Theo. School, Ohio Wesleyan Univ. .Delaware. Ohio. . .Not a distinct department. 

Theo. Seminary Gambler, Ohio.. ..Suspended in 1878. 

New Hampton Theo. Institute Fairflo, Yt Spspended. 
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SCHOOLS OF LAW. 

OONNBOncriTT. 

Name. Location. ^{^Sf* Preaideiit or Dean. 

Law School of Yale College New Haven. . . .1826. .Francis Wayland, A.M., deaa. 

GEOBGIA. 

Law Dpi, TTniv. of Georgia Athena 1867.. W. L. MitcheU, A.M. 

ILLINOIS. 

Law Dpt, TTniv. of Chicago Chicago 1859. .Hon. Henry Booth, LL.D., dean. 

Law Dpt, McEendree College Lebanon 1859. . Henry H. Homer, A.M. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana University . . .Bloomington. . . 1889. .Rev. Cyms Natt, D.D., LL.D. 

Law School, Northweetem Chris- 
tian Univ Indianapolis... 1854.. C. P. Jacobs. 

Law Dpt., Univ. Notre Dame Notre Dame.... 1869.. Be v. A. Lemonnier, 8.S.C. 

IOWA. 

Law Dpt, Iowa State Univ Iowa City 1866. .William G. Hammond, LL.D., dean. 

Law Dpt., Iowa Wes. Univ Mt Pleasant. . . 1871 . . Bev. John Wheeler, D.D. 

KENTXJCK7. 

Law CoUege, Kentucky Univ Lexington 1865 . . Hon. M. C. Johnson, LL.D. 

IiOinSIANA. 

Law Dpt, Univ. of Louisiana. New Orleans. . . 1847. . Carleton Hant, dean. 



Boston Univ. School of Liiw Boston 1873.. Hon. George S. Hillard, LL.p.,dean. 

Law School of Harvard Univ Cambridge 1817. . C. C. Langdell, A. M., dean. 



Univ. of Michigan. Ann Arbor 1858.. Hon. T. M. Cboley, LL.D., dean. 



Law Dpt, Univ. of Mississippi ....Oxford 1854..JohnN. Waddell, D.D., LL.D. 



Law CoUege, Univ. of Missouri Columbia 187S . . Hon. Philemon Bliss. 

Law Dpt,, Washington Univ St Louis 1867. . G. M. Stewart, dean. 

NEW 70BX. 

Albany Law School, Union Univ. . . Albany 1851 . . Prof. Isaac Edwards. 

Law School, Hamilton CoU^^ Clinton Rev. S. G. Brown, LL.D. 

Columbia College Law School New York 1858. .F. A. P. Barnard, S.T.D.,LL.D., L.H.D 

Dpt of Law. Univ. City of N.York. .New York. . . . 1859. . Hon. H. E. Davies, LL.D. 
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NORTH OABOIilNA. 

Name. Loeation. ^\Sl President or Dean. 

Trinity College Trinity 1867.. Rev. B. Craven, D.D. 

OHIO. 

Law School, Cincinnati College. . . Cincinnati .... 1833. .J. Bryant Walker, dean. 

Ohio State and Union Law College. .Cleveland 1856. .Hon. John Crowell, LLJ). 

Law School, Wilberforce Univ Xenia 18G3. .Bight Bev. D. A. Payne, D.D. 

PSNKSTI^VANIA. 

Law Dpt., Univ. of Pennsylvania. . . Philadelphia 

Law Dpt., Lincoln Univ We«t Chester. . 1870. .Hon. Joseph J. Lewis, provost 

SOT7TH OABOIilNA. 

Law Dpt, Univ. of South Carolina. . Columbia. ...... 1868. . 

TENNESSEE. 

Law Dpt., Cumberland Univ Lebanon 1847. .Nathan Green, chancellor. 



Law Dpt., Univ. of Virginia. Charlottesville. 1834. .John B. Minor, LL.D. 

Washington and Lee Univ Lexington 1871 . . Gen. G. W. C. Lee. 

Law School, Richmond College . . . .Richmond 1868. .William A. Maury, LL.D., sen. profr 

WISCONSIN. 

Law Dpt, Univ. of Wisconsin Madison 1868. .P. L. Spooner. 

DISTBICT OF COLTJKBIA. 

Columbia Univ. Law School Washington . . . 1864. .James C. Welling, LL.D. 

Howard Univ. Law Dpt Washington . . .1869. .John M. Langston, dean. 

Law School, Georgetown Univ Washington . . . 1870. .Rev. P. F. Healy, S.J. 

Law School, National Univ Washin{;ton . . . 1870. . W. B. Wodgewood, LL.D., vice-chan. 



MEMORANDA. 

Name. Location. Remarki. 

New Orleans Law School New Orleans, La Identical with Univ. of Louisiana. 

Law School, St Lawrence Univ.... Can ton, New York. .. Suspended. 

Law Dpt, Dickinson College Carlisle, Pa Not a distinct Dpt 

Law Dept., Western Univ. of Penn . . Pittsburg, Pa Suspended. 

Law Dept., Baylor Univ Independence, Tex. . .Suspended in 1878> 
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NORMAL SCHOOLS. 



yame. Location. Organised. PrindpaL 

State Normal School Florence.. *..... 1878.. S. P. Rice. 

Nonnal Dpt. Talladega College Talladega 1871 . . A. A. Safford, A. H. 

ABKANSAS. 

Pine Bluff Normal Inst PlneBlnff 1870..M. W. llartin 

CAIiIFOBNIA. 

Normal Dpt of Napa Collegiate InetNapa 1870. . T. C. George, A. K. 

State Normal Sobool SanJosfi 1861..Charle6H. Alleii, A.]f. 

COKNEOnOTJT. 

Ckmnecticat State Normal School. .New Britain.. . . 1850. .1. N. Carleton, A. K. 

DEQLAWABE. 

Noiinal Dpt of Delaware College . . Newark 1878. . W. H. Pnmell, A. M. 

Delaware State Normal University. Wilmington.... 1866.. John C. Harkness, A. M. 

QEOBQIA. 

Normal Dpt of Atlanta University. Atlanta 1869. .B. A. Ware, A. M. 

Haven Normal School Wayneeboro\.. 1873.. Charles W. McMahon. 

ILLINOIS. 

Evangelical Lutheran Teachers* 
Seminary Addison 1864.. T. C. W. Lindemann. 

Sonthem Illinois Normal Univ Carbondale 1869. . 

Chicago Normal School Chicago 1856. .Edward C. Delano. 

Cook County Normal School Englewood 1887. .D. S. Went worth. 

Normal Dpt. of Eureka College. . . .Eureka 1855. .A. M. Weston, A. K. 

Northwestern German-English Nor- 
mal School GhUena «. 1868. .Pro. B. F.Merten. 

Northwestern College Naperville Rev. A. A. Smith, A. M. 

Normal Univ. of State of fllinols. . .Normal 1887. .Biichard Edwards. 

Peoria County Normal School. . . . . .Peoria 1868. .S. H. White. 

INDIANA. 

Indiana State Normal School Terre Haute. . . 1870. .William A. Jones. 

Northern Indiana Normal School. . . Valparaiso. 1873. . H. B. Brown. 

IOWA. 

Normal Dpt of Iowa College Grinnell 1865. .Jesse Macy, A. M. 

Normal Dpt. of Iowa State Univ Iowa City 1856. . Rev. StepheE N. Fellows, D. B. 

Normal Dpt of Whlttier College. . . Salem 1867. .C. C. Pickett and D. S. Wright 



Kansas State Normal School Emporia 1866. .Rev. C. R Pomeroy, A. K. 

Leavenworth State Normal School 
of Kansas Leavenworth.. .1870. .John WherrelL 
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Kama. Location. Organised. PiinoiimL 

NoraiBl Dpt Of Berea OoHege Berea 1868.. H. R. Chittenden, A. B. 

Kentucky Nonnal School Carlisle 1873. .T. 0. H. Yance. 

East Kentucky Normal School Catlettsburg. ... 1868 . . Mrs. N. S. Roberta. 

Lonlaville Training School LoftisTlIkr.....< 1871.. Hiram Roberta. 

LOUISLAJTA. 

Normal Dpt. of Public School Jackson 

Minden High Public School Mlndcn 1878. . R. B. Taylor, Secretary of School B'd. 

Normal Dpt. of Straight tTfllT New Orleans...] 800.. S. S. Ashley. 

Peabody Normal Seminary New Orleans. . .1868. .BL R. Shaw. 

Eastern Maine State Normal SchooLCastlne 1867. . Grenville T. netdier, JL VL 

Western Maine StateNormal School.Farmington 1864. . C. C. Roimds. 

Normal Dpt. of Maine Central Inst . . Pittsfleld 1870 . Oyrup Jordan. 

Normal Dpt. of Otk. Gfove Bern Yaasalboro* 



Howard Normal Sehod Baltimore 1865. .P. J. Doran. 

Maryland SUte Normal School .... Baltimore 1865. . M. A. NewelL 

KA8SACHT78BTTS. 

City Normal School Boston 

Massachusetts State Normal Art 

Sch ool Boston 1878 . Walter Smith, Director. 

State Normal School Bridgewater 1840. . Albert O. Boyden, A. M. 

Framingham State Normal School . . Framingham ... 1839 . . Annie B. Johnson. 

State Normal School Salem 1854. .D. R. Hagar, Ph. D. 

Westfleld State Normal School Westfleld 1889. . J. W. Dickinson. 

Worcester Normal and Training 

School Worcester. 1868.. Rebecca Jone#. 

MICHIOAN. 

Michigan State Normal School Ypsilanti 1863. .Rey. Jos. Estabrook, M. A. 

MXNKESOTA. 

State Normal School at Mankato. . . Mankato 1868. . David C. John. 

State Normal School at St Cloud.. St. Cloud 1869.. Ira Moore. 

First SUte Normal School Winona 1860. . Wi Uiam F. Phelps. 



Miss. State Normal School Holly Springs . . 1878 . . Miss M. E. Hunter. 

Normal Dpt. of Tougaloo Uniy Tougaloo IWCt . . A. J. Steele. 

HISSOtT&I. 

Normal Institnte Bollrar. 18^..James A. Race. 

Southeast Mo. Normal School Cape Girardeaul878. .L. H. Cheney. 

Col. of Normal In(«t., UniT. of Mo. .Columbia 1860. . Brastus L. Ripley, A. X. 

Fruitland Normal Institute ... Jackson 1860. .J.H. Kerr, A. B.«Ph.B. 

Normal Dpt. of Lincoln Institute. ..Jefferson City. .1866. .M. Henry Smith. 

North Mo. SUte Normal School. . . .KirksTille 1871 . . J. Baldwin. 

Normal School St. Louis 1867 . . Louis Soldan. 

South Mo. SUte Normal School. ...Wamnsburg.. .1871.. James Johonnot. 
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HJBTra/VHKA. 

KaiMu LocaUoii. Orgmalsed. PriDdpaL 

NebtMki SUte Normal School Pern 1867..T. J.Moistn. 

HEW HAKP8HXBB. 

New Himpflhire State Normal 
School Fljmonth 18nO..BeT. H.O. Ladd, AJL 

HEW JEBSET. 

Famom Prepdratory School Bererly 18M.. J. Fletcher Street, A.1L 

State Normal School Trenton 1866.. LewiaM. Johnson, A.1L 

HEW TOBX. 

New York State Normal School.... Albany 1843 . Joeeph Alden, D.D., LLJ). 

Sute Normal School Brockport I860.. Prof. F. B. Palmer, A.M. 

State Normal School BofEUo 1871..Henry B. Backham, A. M. 

State Normal and Training School. Cortland 1869.. J. H. Hooae, AJL, PhJ>. 

Fredonia State Normal and Training 

School Fredonia 1866..John W. Armstrong, D J). 

State Normal School Geneseo 1871.. William J. Milne, A.M. 

Normal College New York 1870.. Thomas Hnnter, A.M.,pfe8ident. 

Oswego State Normal and Training 

School Oswego 1661..Edward A. Sheldon, AJL 

Sute Normal and Training SchooUPoisdam. 1860. .M. McVlcar, Ph.D., LLJ). 

HOBTH CABOUSTA. 

Ellendale Teachers' Institnte Little BiTerP.0.18TS..W. E. White. 

OHIO. 

Northwestern Ohio Normal School. Ada 1871. .H. S. Lehr, A.1L 

Cincinnati Normal School Cincinnati 1866. .Delia A. Lathrop. 

Hopedale Normal School Hopedale 1852. . W. Brinkerboff, A« IL 

National Normal School Lebanon 1855..Airred Holbrook. 

Western Reserve Normal School... Milan 1889.. Delia Palmer. 

Normal Dpt of Mt. Union College.. Mt. Union 1816.. J. A. Brash. A.M. 

Orwell Normal Institute Orwell 18G5..H. W.Johnson. 

Northwestern Normal School Bepablic 1870.. J. Praise Richard. 

Ohio Central Normal School Worthington...l871..II.M.Lewi9,A.M..andJohnOgden,A.](. 

Normal DpLWUberforceUniversity .Xenia 18TS. . Miss M. S. McBride. 

OBSOOH. 

Nonnal Coarse, Pacific UniTersity. Forest OroTe...l871..A. J. Anderson, A. M. 



Bloomsbarg State Nonnal School.. Bloomsbaig.... 1869.. Dr. T. L. Oriswold, AJL 

Soathwestem Normal School California 1865. .C. L. Ehrenfeld. 

Northwestern State Normal School . Edlnboro* 1861 . . J. A. Cooper. 

Indiana Normal School of Pa Indiana 187S. .Silas M. Clark, secretary of board. 

Keystone Sute Normal School Katztown 1866. .Rer. A. R. Home, A.M. 

Central Sute Nonnal School Lockharen A. N. Raab, trustee. 

Normal Dpt. Lincoln University Lower Oxford. . 1867. J. B. RendalL 

Sute Normal School Mansfield 186S..J. N. Fradenbnrgh, A.M., Ph.D. 

Millersville Nonnal School Millersville 1855. .Edward Brooks, A.M. 

Snyder County Nonnal School Selin*s Grove. . .1878. .George P. Beard. 

Cumberland Valley SUte Normal 

School Shippensbarg..l87S.. William Noething, 

West Cheater State Normal School. West Chester. . 1871 . . Geoige L. Maris. 
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BHODE ISIiAND. 

Name. Loo«Uon. Organised. Prlndpal. 

Bhode Island State Normal School. Providence 1871. .J. 0. Qreenongta, A A 

SOUTH CABOUSTA. 

Normal Class of Aveiy Institute .... Charleston . . . .1866 . . Mortimer A. Warren. 



Le Hayne Normal School Memphis 1870. . 

Normal Class of Fisk tTniTersity. . . .Nashville 1866. .A. E. Spence. 

Normal Dpt. of Central Tenn. CoU.NashviUe 1866.. Bev. J. Braden, A.M. 

VEBMONT. 

State Normal School Castleton ...... 1869. B. O. Williams. 

Johnson Normal School Johnson 1867 . . H. S. Perrigo, A.M. 

State Normal School Randolph 1867..Bdward Conant. 



Hampton Normal and AgricoL InstHampton 1870. . S. C. Armstrong. 

Richmond Normal School Richmond 1867. .R. M. Manly, A.M, 

WEST VTBQINIA. 

Fairmonnt State Normal School Fairmonnt 1869. .J. O. Blair, I^.D. 

Storer Normal School Harper's Ferry . 1867 . . Rev. N. C. Brackett, A.M. 

Marshall College Hnntington 1867. . Beanchamp Clark, A.B. 

Teachers* Class in W. Va. Univ Morgantown . . .1867. .Alexander Martin, president 

Weet Yixginia State Normal School .West Liberty . . .1870. .James E. Morrow, A. M. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin State Normal School Oshkosh 1871 . . George S. Albee, president 

Wisconsin State Normal School. . . .Platteville 1866. .B. A. Charlton, A.M., president 

Holy Family Teachers' Seminary.. .St. Francis 1871. .Joseph Salzmann, D.D. 

State Normal School Whitewater 1868. . Oliver Arey, A.M. 

DISTBICT OF COLXJICBIA. 

Normal Dpt. Howard University. . . .Washington .... 1867. . Marcus O. Reed. 
Normal School Washington.... 1878.. Miss LudllaB. Smith. 
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SCHOOLS OF SCIENCE (MINING, ENGINEERING. 

AGRICULTURAL, ETC.), 

ENDOWED BY THE NATIONAL LAND GRANT. 



5i 

AgricoL and Mechanff] Oafl. ol Ala AnhwB ld71..B«T. L T. 

ASXAHSA& 

AzfcsiLiu Iiidix»triAl CoiT FijeaeTiUe....I5n..GeaaBl A. W. Bbbop, A.X. 



AgricoL. Iflntng, mA 

Arts ColL ..UnlT. of CM.) Bertaakr 18»..Dui«ia 



Steffleld Scienrific Sckwl of Yale 

College Jfe«'HaTea....lSI6..BeT.N. Porter, DJ>^ LL.D- 



DKL^WAXB. 

AgrtcnL Dpc Delaware Cba Xewarfc ijTO..W. EL PtLnieU, 



Ga. Sose Con. of A^ricnL and X«- 

ciumic Arts Actiena t3a..WUI!anIaBaf- 

:$QrJi Ga. A^rkuL CoU Dahloae^a 



Ofnoia IndnMTuI CiiiT Urbaoa iiS87..J. 3L Grecorr. ULO. 

EBTDZAJTA. 

Pirdiu Univ. iAsr^Bl> CoiL) La Faj«ne .Btchard Owem DJ)., LLJ>. 



Iowa Scaae Apical. Coll Aaaea ISB8. . A. S. WaLdu ULD. 

SLiifiMsScue A^jricol Cuil Y.tnhafSin 1:163. .J. A. Aademii. 

XSSTXrCKT. 

A^jml. sod Xiiclumical Coil ..Lexingam mtS.-Jai 

A^ncnL and Xiediaiiical Cofl. of Ia . 



ine State CuIL of A^LcnL and 
Kricaaoic ArQ» Orono 1S8B..Bbt. C.F. Allan. DJ>. 



Maryland A^coL CoiL CoQe^e Scacon-ISBB. .Gen. SamnalJoaca. 

United Scace» !(aTai Academy Annapoiia BiBar>AdniiraI X L. WoidflB, 



XaM. A^cuL Cull Amhenc IdVT.WUUam:}. Clark. Ph. Di 

Int»t. of TiKbnotogy Bkiaiutt WSl .J. O. Bankla. Ph. D.. LXiJ>. 
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WLCHiaAN. 

K*ine. LocaUon. ^{^ Preddent 

Michigan fitate Agiicta. Coll Lansing 1857..T. C. Abbott, LL.I>. 

MIIWSSOTA. 

CoU. of Agricnl. and the Mechanic 

Arts (Un\T. of Minnesota).. ....MinneapoUa. ^..1868.. W. W. Folwell, A.M, 



Ck>ll. of Agricnl. and Mechanic Arts. Oxford 1071. .Kev. J. N. Waddel, D.D. 

Alcorn Univ Rodney 1872. .Bev. H. R. Bevels, D.D., G. 0. Swal- 
low, LL.D., dean. 

Missoxmi. 

Mo. Agricnl. and Mechanical Coll. .Colambia 1670. .D. Read, LL.D., president. 

Mo. School of Mines and Metalloigy . Bolla 1871 . . D. Read, LL.D., president. 

STEBRASKA. 

Agricnl. Coll. (Univ. of Neb.) Lincoln 1873. . S. R. Thompson, A.M., dean. 

NEW HAMPSHIBE. 

New Hampshire Coll. of Agricnl. . . .Hanover 1868. .Rev. A. D. Smith, D.D., LL.D. 

NSW JEBBBY. 

Sdentlflc School, Rntger's Coll. . . . . NewBmnswick. 1865. .Rev. W. H. Campbell, D.D., LL.D. 

NEW TOBK. 

Coll. of Agricnl. and Mechanic Arts. Ithaca 1968. .Rev. A. D. White, LL.D. 

United States Military Academy. . . . West Point Col. Thos. H. Rnger, sop^t. 

OHIO. 

Ohio Agricnl. and Mechanical CoIl.Colnmbns 1878. .Bdward Orton. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fenn. State Coll Agr. Coll., P. 0.1869.. Rev. J. Calder,D.D. 

BHX>DE ISIiAND. 

Agricnl. and Sdentlflc Dpt. Brown 

Univ Providence Rev. E. Q. Robinson, D.D., LL.D. 

SOUTH CABOUNA. 

South Carolina Agricnl. Coll. and 

Mechanical Inst. (Claflin Univ.)Orangebai^ 1873. .Rev. A. Webster, D.D. 

TENNESSEE. 

Tenn. Agricnl. Coll. (East Tenn. 

Univ.) KnoxviUe 18e9..Rev. T. W. Humes, S. T. D. 

TEXAS. 

Agricnl. and Mechanical Coll. of 

Texas Bryan 

VEBICONT. 

Univ. of Vermont and State Agricnl. 

Coll Burlington 1865..M. H. Bnckham, AM. 

VTBQINIA. 

Ya. Agricnl. and Mechanical Coll. . .Blacksbnrg 1872. . C. L. C. Minor, MJL 

Hampton Normal and Agricnl. Inst. Hampton 1870.. Rev. George Whipple. 

WISCONSIN. 

CoIL of Arts, Univ. of Wis..... ......Madison 1866. .Prof. JohnBaacom, AM. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGIATE DEPARTMENTS OF 
SCIENCE (MINING, ENGINEERING, ETC.), 

NOT ENDOWED WITH THE NATIONAL GRANT OF LAND& 

ILLINOIS. 

Name. LocUim. ^>^' Pr*«dMi». 

niinoU Agricnl. Coll Irrington 1866..ReT. A. 0. Hillman. 

MAINE. 

8cientiflc Dpt of Bowdoin Coll. . . .BmnBwick 1872. .J. L. ChambeilAin, LL.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lawrence Sclen.Sch.,HArvard Univ. Cambridge 1848. .C. W. Eliot, LL.D. 

Worcester Connty Free Inst, of In- 
dustrial Science Worcester . . . .1868 . C O. Thopipson, A.)L, princ^ML 

MISSOX7BL 

Pol7technicDpt.ofWa8hiDgtonUniT.St. Lonis 1857.. BeT. W. Q. Eliot, D.D. 

' NEW HAMPSHTBE. 

Chandler Sclen.Dpt.Dartmonth Coll.HanoTer. 1863. . Rev. A D. Smith, D.D., LL J>. 

Thayer School of Civil Engineering, 

Dartmouth Coll Hanover 1871. .R. Fletcher, AM., prof, of olTfl 

NSW JEBSE7. 

Stevens Inst, of Technology Hoboken 1871 . . Henry Morton, Ph.D. 

J. C. Green School of Science PriDceton 1878. . Rev. J. McCosh, D.D., LL.D. 

NEW TOBX. 

Brooklyn Coirte & Polytechnic Inst.Brooklyn 1865. . D. H. Cochran, Ph.D., LL.D. 

School of Mines, Colombia Coll .. New York 1864.. F. A P. Barnard, S.T.D., L.H.D. 

Dpt. of Science, Univ. City of N. Y.New York 1871 . .H. Crosby, D.D., LL.D. 

Engineering School of Union Coll.. Schenectady.. .1845.. Re v. E. N. Potter, DJ). 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Invt Troy 18S4. .Hon. James Forsyth. 

OHIO. 

Scientific Dpt. of Denlson Univ. . . . Granville 1881 . .F. O. Marsh, acting. 

Scientific Dpt., Oberlin Coll Oberlin 1883. .Rev. J. H. Fairchild, DJ). 

OBEOON. 

Scientific Dpt of Willamette Univ. . Salem 1861 . . T. M. Gatch, A.M. 



Scientific Dpt. of Villanova Coll . . .Bryn Maur 1842. .Very Rev. T. Galbeny, O.S.A. 

Pardee Scien. Dpt., Lafayette Coll. .Easton 1865. . Rev. W. C. Cattell, D.D. 

Franklin Inst Philadelphia .. . 1834. .Coleman Sellers. 

Polytechnic Coll. of SUte of Pa ... . Philadelphia 

Scientific Dpt. of Univ. of Pa Philadelphia... 187«.. J. P. Leslie, LL.D., dean. 

Watnier Free Inst of Science Philadelphia . . . 1855. .William Wagner, LLJ). 

Scientific School of Lehigh Univ. ..S. Bethlehem.. 1866.. H. Copp^e, LLJ). 



/' 



Scientific Dpt of Univ. of Ya Charlottesville. 1819^. J. P. Harrison, M.D., ch*n of flumltj. 

Scientific Dpt. of Washington and 

LeeUnlv Lexington Gen. G. W. C. Lee. 

Virginia Military Inst Lexington 1889.. F. H. Smith, LL.D. 

New Market Polytechnic Inst New Maricet Prof. Ben. Hyde BentOB. 



EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS AND LEADING COLLEGE 

PERIODICALS. 



Marion, Howard Collegian, monthly. 
Selma, Journal of Education, weekly. 

ABKANSAS. 

Little Rock, St. John's College Record, monthly. 

GAUFOBNIA. 

Oakland, University Echo, monthly. 
Sacramento, California Teacher, monthly. 
Santa Clara, Owl, monthly. 

conn;eotiout. 

Hartford, Trinity Tablet, monthly. 

Hartford, American 7ournal of Education, quarterly. 

Middletown, College Argus, bi-weekly. 

New Haven, College Courant, weekly. 

New Haven, Yale Courant, weekly. 

New Haven, Yale Record, weekly. 

New Haven, Connecticut School Journal, monthly. 

New Haven, Yale Literary Magazine, monthly. 

DISTBICT OF GOLXTMBLA. 

Georgetown, College Journal, monthly. 

ILLINOIS. 

Bloomington, Alumni Journal, monthly. 

Chicago. National Sunday School Teacher, monthly. 

Chicago, Student, monthly. 

Chicago, Teachej, monthly. 

Chicago, Volantc, monthly. 

Lebanon, McKendree Repository, semi-monthly. 

Monmouth College Courier, monthly. 

Mount Carroll, Oread, monthly. 

Normal, Illinois Schoolmaster, monthly. 

Upper Alton, Qui Vive, monthly. 

INDIANA. 

Bloomington, Indiana Student, semi-monthly. 

Indianapolis, Educationist, monthly. 

Indianapolis, Indiana School Journal, monthly. 

Notre Dame, Ave Maria, weekly. 

Notre Dame, Scholastic, weekly. 

South Bend, Northern Indiana Teacher, monthly. 

South Bend, School, monthly. 

IOWA. 

Davenport, Common School, monthly. 
Des Moines, Iowa School Journal, monthly. 
Indianola, Simpsonian, bi-weekly. 
Iowa City, University Reporter, monthly. 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa Classic, monthly. 
Mount Vernon, Iowa Collegian, monthly. 
Oskaloosa, College Vidette, monthly. 

KANSAS. 

Leavenworth, Kansas Educational Journal, monthly. 

KENTTrCKT. 

Louisville, Amerikanische Schul Zeitung, monthly. 
Louisville, Home and School, monthly. 
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2/4 Educational Journals. 

MAINE. 

Brunswick, Bowdoin Orient, bi-weekly. 

Lewiston, Bates Student, monthly. 

Portland, Maine Journal of Education, monthly. 



Amherst, Student, bi-weekly. 

Andover, Rapid Writer and Tacliygrapher, quarterly. 

Boston, Massachusetts Teacher, monthly. 

Boston, Student and Schoolmate, monthly. 

Boston, Study, monthly. 

Cambridge, Harvard Advocate, bi-weekly. 

Williamstown, Williams Vidette, bi-weekly. 

Williamstown, Williams Review, every third week. 



Ann Arbor, Chronicle, bi-weekly. 

Coldwater, Penman and Accountant, monthly. 

Lake City, Normal Herald, quarteily. 

Niles, Michigan Teacher, monthly. 

Olivet, Olio, monthly. 

Ypsilanti School, monthly. 

MINNESOTA. 

• 

St Paul, Minnesota Teacher and Journal of Education, monthly. 

MISSOUBI. 

Canton, Union Literary Magazine, monthly. 

Columbia, University Missourian, monthly. 

Fayette, Central Collegian, monthly. 

St. Louis, Irving Union, semi-monthly. 

St. Louis, American Journal of Education, monthly. 

St. Louis, American Sunday School Worker, monthly. 

St. Louis, Western, monthly. 

Springfield, Rural Educationalist, monthly. 



Beatrice, Nebraska Teacher, monthly. 
Omaha, High School, monthly. 

NEW HAMPSHIBE. 

Hanover, Dartmouth, monthly. 

NEW JEBSET. 

New Brunswick, Targum, monthly. 

NEW TOBK. 

American Educational Monthly, Schermerhorn's. 

Buffalo, New York State Educational Journal, monthly. 

Clinton, Hamilton Literary Monthly, monthly. 

Hamilton, Madisonensis, semi-monthly. 

Ithaca, Cornell Era, weekly. 

New York, School Journal, weekly. 

New York, El Educator Popular, semi-monthly. 

New York, Students' Journal, monthly. 

New York, Sunday School Journal, monthly. 

Schenectady, College Spectator, monthly. 

OHIO. 

Ada, Educational Advance, monthly. 
Cincinnati, National Normal, monthly. 
Columbus, National Teacher, monthly. 
Columbus, Ohio Educational Monthly, monthly. 
Delaware, Western Collegian, semi-monthly. 
Ssmdusky, Thompson's Drawing Teacher, monthly. 
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Hanover, School Record, monthly. 
Kutztown, National Educator, monthly, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania School Journal, monthly. 
Lewisbui^, College Herald, monthly. 
Philadelphia, Sunday School Times, weekly. 
Philadelphia, Baptist School Teacher, monthly. 
Philadelphia, Heidelberg Teacher, quarterly. 
Pittsburgh, CoUege Journal, monthly. 

BHODB ISIiANB. 

Providence, Rhode Island Schoolmaster, monthly. 

TENNESSEE. 

Columbia, Guardian, monthly. 

Nashville, Tennessee School Journal, monthly. 

VTBGINIA. 

Emory, Banner, semi-monthly. 

Lexington, Southern Collegian, semi-monthly. 

Richmond, Educational Journal of Virginia, monthly. 

WEST vraaiNiA. 

Parkersburg, West Virginia Educational Journal, monthly. 

WISCONSIN. 

Appleton, Lawrence Collegian, monthly. 

Beloit, College Monthly, monthly. 

Madison, Wisconsin Journal of Education, monthly. 

Racine, College Mercury, semi-monthly. 

Ripon, College Days, monthly. 

NOVA SCOTIA, D. O. 

Halifax, Dalhousie College Gazette, bi-weekly. 
Halifax, Journal of Education, monthly. 

ONTABIO, D. O. 

Strathroy, Ontario Teacher, monthly. 
Toronto, Journal of Education, monthly. 

aXTEBEC, D. O. 

Quebec, Joumsd de L'Instruction Publique, monthly. 
Quebec, Journal of Education, monthly. 



EMINENT EDUCATORS DECEASED DURING 1873 

AND 1874. 

Jan. I. — Har\-ey Prindle Peet, LL.D., a graduate of Yale 
College, and for forty-two years Prindpal of the New York 
Institution f ^r the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, died in 
New York, aged 7S. 

Jan. 2, — Rev. William A. Dod, D.D.. a graduate of Princeton 
CoLIer^e. and for manv vears a tutor and Professor in that In- 
stitution. died at Princeton, New Jersey, aged 54. 

Jan. 8. — Samuel Adams Lyons Law Post, a graduate of Yale 
College, and for seventeen vears a teacher in Derbv, Conn., 
Ellenville, New York, and elsewhere, died at EUenville, aged 
44 years. 

Jan. 16. — Rev. Joshua Lea\-itt, D.D., a graduate of Yale 
College, and for a long time prominent as a teacher, preacher, 
journalist, and author of school text-books, died in New York 
Cir>". aged 78 years. 

Jan. 16. — Professor William Charles Cleveland, an accom- 
plished scientist, and at the head of the department of Civil 
Engineering in Cornell University, died at Ithaca. 

Jan. 16. — O. H. Kile, a graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont, and for several years past a prominent teacher in Rhode 
Island, died at Westerlv, R. I. 

Jan. 24- — Rev. John Seward, who perhaps did more than any 
other oTie man to establish Western Reser^-e College at Hudson, 
Ohio, died at Tallmade, Ohio, aged S9. 

Feb. I. — Matthew Fontaine Maurw LL.D.. author of '*Phvs- 
ical Geography of the Sea.** and of several school text-books> 
and Professor in the Virginia Military- Institute at Lexington, 
Va., died there, aged 67 years. 

Feb. I. — Henrj- Coit Perkins, MJ).. A.A.S., a graduate of 
Harvard College, eminent as a scientist, instructor, and President 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society", died at Newburj-port. 
Mass.. aged 69 years. 

Feb. 6. — ^James Henrj* Cofnn. LL.D.. a graduate from 
Amherst College, author of a text-book on ''Conic Sections,** 
and for fort\"-seven years a laborious teacher, died at Easton, Pa^ 
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where he was Professor of Mathematics in Lafayette College. 
He was 66 years old. 

Feb. 9. — Calvin Montague, M.D., a graduate of Williams Col- 
lege, and for many years a teacher in Virginia, died at West 
Hampton, Mass., aged 82 years. 

Feb. 16. — Caroline Chesebro, teacher and authoress, died at 
Piermont, N. Y., aged 45 years. 

Feb. 18. — Samuel C. Barnes, for more than thirty years a 
teacher in Brooklyn, N. Y., died there, aged 60 years. 

Feb. 26. — Hugh Lenox Hodge, M.D., LL.D., a graduate 
from Princeton College, for fully thirty years Professor in the 
Medical Department of the University of Pennsylvania, died at 
Philadelphia, aged yy years. 

March i. — R^v. Zedekiah S. Barstow, D.D., a graduate from 
Yale College, and a zealous promoter of education for sixty 
years, died at Keene, N. H., aged 83 years. 

March 2. — Andrew Waters, a graduate from Amherst College, 
and a life-long teacher, died at Bunker Hill, 111., aged 58 years.. 

March 3. — Mrs. Ophelia M. Livingston, for many years at the 
head of a large female seminary in Savannah, Georgia, died in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 74 years. 

March 3. — Curtis C. Baldwin, a graduate from Hamilton Col- 
lege, and for forty years a successful teacher in Steuben County, 
this State, died at Prattsburgh, N. Y., aged 74 years. 

Rev. Justin G. Riley, a graduate from Williams College, and a 
teacher for some years, died at Washingtonville, N. Y., aged 38 
years. 

March 7. — Rev. John Payne Cleveland, D.D., a graduate 
from Bowdoin College, at one time President of Marshall Col- 
lege, Michigan, and engaged in teaching elsewhere at other 
periods, died at Newburyport, aged 74 years. 

March 8. — Professor Jackson J. Bushnell, a graduate from 
Yale College, and connected with several other colleges as 
tutor and professor, died at Beloit, Wis., aged 58 years. 

March 10. — John Torrey, M.D., LL.D., author of several val- 
uable works, and one of the most eminent scientists of our day, 
died in New York City, aged 75 years. 

March 12. — Bishop Charles P. Mcllvaine, D.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., a graduate from Princeton College, President of Ken- 
ton College, Ohio, at one time, and author of numerous works 
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May 31. — Rev. Thomas Beveridge, a graduate of Union 
College, and formerly Professor" in the Theological Seminary at 
Canonsburg, Pa., died in Xenia, Ohio, aged yj years. 

June I. — Henry James Clark, Ph. D., agraduate of New York 
University, and Professor in the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, died at Amherst, Mass. 

June 3. — Wilson Whiton, for forty-eight years a teacher in the 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum at Hartford, Conn., died at Hingham, 
Mass. 

June 5. — Rev. Samuel J. M. Beebee, a graduate of Union 
College, and a teacher for many years in Missouri and New 
York States, died in Nebraska City, aged about 60. 

June 9. — Thomas D. Baird, Ph.D., LL.D., a graduate of 
Jefferson (Pa.) College, and President of the Baltimore City 
College, died there, aged 54. 

June 8. — Rev. Lewis Sabin, D.D., a graduate of Amherst 
College, a ripe scholar, and warm friend of education during all 
his life, died at Templeton, Mass., aged 66. 

June 16. — Isaac Ferris, D.D., LL.D., a graduate of Columbia 
College, and for seventeen years Chancellor of the University 
of New York, died at Roselle, N. J., aged 74. 

June 18. — Rev. Levi Spaulding, D.D., the veteran American 
Missionary to Ceylon, and for forty-nine years Superintendent 
of the Oodooville Female Boarding School, Ceylon, died there, 
aged 82. 

June 29. — Rev. Samson Talbot, D.D., for ten years Presi- 
dent of Denison University, Granville, Ohio, died at Newton 
Centre, Mass.. aged 44. 

June 29. — Col. John Wells Foster, LL.D., a graduate of 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., and for several years 
Professor of Physical Sciences in the University of Chicago, 
died at Hyde Park, 111., aged 58. 

June — . — Rev. Milo J. Hickok, D.D., formerly Professor 
in Delaware College, Newark, Del., and enjoying an enviable 
reputation for scholarship, died at Marietta, Ohio, aged 60. 

June — . — Rev. R. C. Smith, for many years Professor in 
Oglethorpe College, Georgia, died at Vineland, Ga. 

July I. — Professor John W. Fowler, eminent as a teacher, 
preacher, and politician, died at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

July 6. — Rev. Henry L. Hitchcock, D.D., a graduate of Fall 
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College, and President of Western Reserve College, Ohio, from 
1855 until 1871, died at Hudson, aged 59. 

July 6. — ^Amos Westcott, M.D., D.D.S., for many years 
Professor in the Baltimore and New York Dental Colleges, 
died by his own hand under the influence of hypochondriacal 
insanity. 

July 20. — Anthony Colby, a liberal patron of educational 
institutions in New Hampshire, and at one time Governor of 
that State, died at a ripe age. 

July 24. — Abel C. Collins, long a teacher in Rhode Island 
and New York, and Associate-Editor of the Tribune at his 
death, died in New York City, aged 45. 

July 26. — Rev. Samuel S. Schmucker, D.D., LL.D., an 
eminent scholar and author, and for nearly half a century an 
instructor, died at Gettysburg, Pa., aged 74. 

Aug. 4. — Professor S. H. Pearl, Principal of the New Hamp- 
shire State Normal School, died at Plymouth, N. H., aged 40 
years. 

Aug. 6. — Professor John T. Stoddard, author of several 
mathematical text-books, and for many years a teacher, died at 
Newark, New Jersey, aged 48 years. 

Aug. 8. — Rev. Richard Dunning, a graduate of Union 
College, and teacher and minister, died at Rochester, New 
York, aged 74. 

Aug. 10. — William W. Clark, A.M., for many years Professor 
of Natural Sciences in the State Normal School at Albany, and 
author of the law fixing standard weights and measures for 
this State, died at Rochester, New York, aged 49 years. 

Aug. 13. — Rev. Samuel Roosevelt Johnson, D.D., for many 
years Professor of Systematic Theology in the General Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary, New York City, died in Amenia, 
New Jersey, aged 78 years. 

Aug. 14. — Rev. John E. Tyler, for many years Principal of 
the East Windsor (Conn.) Acadamy, died at Vineland, New 
Jersey, aged 63. 

Aug. 21. — Rev. Peter Van Pelt, D.D., an eminent Oriental 
scholar, and Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Episcopal Church, died in Philadelphia, aged 75. 

'Vug. 24.— Rev. John Todd, D.D., author of the " Student's 
d " and other volumes, and prominent during nearh 
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half a century for his labors on behalf of education, died at 
Pittsfield, Mass, aged 73. 

Aug, 30. — Rev. David Root, a graduate of Middlebury Col- 
lege, and both a teacher and preacher, died in Chicago, aged 
83 years. 

Sept. 5. — Christian Roselius, LL.D., for many years Dean 
of the Faculty of the University of Louisiana, died in New 
Orleans, aged 71 years. 

Sept. 10. — Ashur Ware, LL.D., a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, and prominent as a teacher, journalist, and jurist, died in 
Portland, Me., aged 91 years. 

Sept. 20. — Rev. James M. McWilliam, for nine years Prin- 
cipal of the Susquehanna Collegiate Institute at Towanda, Pa., 
and a zealous friend of education throughout his life, died at 
Deckertown, New Jersey, aged 55 years. 

Sept. 26. — Dixie Crosbie, M.D., LL.D., Professor in Dart- 
mouth College for thirty-five years, died at Hanover, N. H., 
aged 73 years. 

Sept. 27. — William Wheelwright, a wealthy civil engineer, 
who had donated nearly six hundred thousand dollars to 
educational purposes during his life, and who left one hundred 
thousand dollars to found a scientific school in Newburyport, 
Mass., died in London, England, aged j(> years. 

Sept. 28. — Rt. Rev. George Maxwell Randall, D.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese of Colorado, a graduate of Brown University, and 
Chancellor of the Collegiate School at Denver, died at that 
place, aged 63 years. 

Sept. — . — Nathan Pratt, a benevolent citizen, died at Arling- 
ton, Mass., leaving in his will forty thousand five hundred dol- 
lars to educational institutions, mostly in that vicinity. 

Oct. 7. — Knut Jungbohn Clement, Ph.D., who migrated from 
Denmark to this country after being Professor of History and 
Literature in the University of Kiel, and taught for seven years 
in the schools of Bergen, New Jersey, died there, aged 69 years. 

Oct. — . — Rev. Silas Totten, a graduate of Union College, 
at one time President of Trinity College, and a life-long 
teacher, died at Lexington, Ky., aged about 68 years. 

Nov. 5. — Major-General Richard Delafield, U. S. A., Super- 
intendent of the West Point Military Academy from 1838 to 
1845, d^cd at Washington, aged 75 years. 
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Nov. 6. — General William J. Hardee, a graduate from West 
Point, and subsequently instructor there for several years, and 
author of " Hardee's Tactic's/* died at Selma, Ala., aged 
about 55. 

Nov. 6. — Professor Maximilian La Borde, a graduate from 
South Carolina College, and a distinguished scholar and Col- 
lege Professor of the State, died in Columbia, aged 69 years. 
He was the author of several school text-books. 

Nov. 24. — Samuel A. Hitchcock, a large benefactor to educa- 
tion, who during his life gave nearly seven hundred thousand 
dollars to various collegiate institutions, died at Brimfield, 
Mass., aged 89 years. 

Nov. 28.— James McKeene, M.D., for fourteen years Profes- 
sor in Bowdoin College, Me., died at Topsham, Maine, aged 76 
years old, 

Nov. 29. — P. M. W. Redfield, M.D., for a long time Pro- 
fessor in the New York City Normal College, died at Harlem. 

Dec. 9. — William C. Roberts, M.D., a well-known New York 
medical professor and lecturer, died at the age of 64 years. 

Dec. 14. — Louis Agassiz, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., whose 
name and fame are known to every school-boy, died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., aged 65. He had been a teacher almost from 
boyhood. 

Dec. 20. — Mrs. George Gould, for many years a missionary 
teacher of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions at Mount Lebanon, Syria, died near Boston. 

Dec. 24. — John Hopkins, a wealthy citizen of Baltimore, died 
there at the age of 79 years, leaving four millions of dollars in 
his will for establishing a free university for the. young men of 
Virginia and Maryland. The total of his bequests to benevo- 
lent and educational purposes amounted to more than eight 
millions of dollars. 

Dec. 30. — Rev. R. E. B. Baylor, founder of Baylor University 
Texas, which he endowed, died at Gay Hill, Texas, aged 78 
years. 

1874. 

Jan. 2. — Rev. Nelson Rounds, D.D., Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Washington Territory, died near Vancouver, 
Clark County, aged 67 years. 
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Jan. 2. — Rev. William A. Dod, D.D., for many years tutor, 
professor, and preacher at Princeton, New Jersey, died there, 
aged 54 years. 

Jan. 8. — Mrs. A. Cabot Lowell, a well-known writer and 
instructress of children, died at Cambridge, Mass. 

Jan. 16. — Charles Astor Bristeed, better known as " Carl 
Benson,'* his literary soubriquet, died at Washington, aged 34. 

Jan 17. — Rev. William Sparrow, D.D., Dean of the Faculty 
of the Episcopal Seminary at Alexandria, Va., for the last thirty- 
three years, died there, aged 73. 

Jan. 18. — Rev. Samuel Fisher, formerly President of Ham- 
ilton College, New York, died at Cincinnati. 

Jan. 19. — Frederick Strobels^the distinguished musician, died 
at Greensboro*, North Carolina. 

Feb. I. — Rev. N. E. Cobleigh, D.D., LL.D., one of the most 
active and well-known educators in the South, died at Atlanta, 
Ga., from exposure at the dedication of a country church. 
He graduated from Wesleyan College, and was Professor in 
McKendree College, and afterward President. 

Feb. 3. — N. S. Dodge, the well-known litterateur, died in 
Boston, aged 64. 

Feb. 7. — James W. Gerard, the lawyer, distinguished for his 
interest in public education for nearly half a century, died in 
New York city, aged 80 years. 

Feb. 8. — Dr. E. W. Hatch, Superintendent of the Connecticut 
State Reform School, died at Meriden, Conn. 

Feb. 8. — John Milton Earle, for thirty-five years editor of the 
Worcester Spy, died, aged 79 years. 

Feb. 25. — Rev. John Bachman, D.D., LL.D., the clergyman, 
instructor, and naturalist, died at Charleston, S. C, aged 84 years. 

March 8. — Millard Fillmore, ex-President of the United 
States, who was a teacher in earlier life, died at Buffalo, aged 
74 years. 

March 18. — Rev. David Elliott, D.D., Theological Professor, 
died at Pittsburg, Pa. 

April 6. — John W. Edmonds, ex-Judge of the Supreme Court 
and author of several works on Spiritualism, died in New York, 
aged 75. 

April 16. — Rev. Thomas Carlton, D.D., of the Methodist 
Book Concern, died at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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April 16. — Josiah Warren, author of works on Social Science, 
died at Charlestown, Mass., aged 64 years. 

April 23. — Rev. Henry Slicer, D.D., died in Baltimore, aged 
73 years. 

April 27. — Rev. John McLeod, D.D., died in New York, aged 
68 years. 

May 18.— Rev. Thomas DeWitt, D.D., died in New York, 
aged 83 years. 

May 23. — Professor Joseph D. Haven, D.D., of Chicago 
University, died there. 

June 10. — John Carter Brown, senior member of the firm of 
Brown & Ives, died in Providence, Rhode Island, aged ^^ years. 
Mr. Brown was always a great friend of education, contributed 
generously from his great wealth to Brown University, and was 
a liberal patron of art and literature. 

June 18. — Professor Benjamin Staton, for nine years Professor 
of Latin in Union College, and Principal of the " Union Classical 
Institute " at Schenectady, died there, aged 58 years. He was born 
at West Lebanon, Maine, and graduated from Bowdoin College. 

June 29. — Dr. James McMaughton, President of the Albany 
Medical College, and the oldest member of his profession in 
that city, died suddenly in Paris, France, aged TJ years. 

July 18. — Hon. Samuel Williston, who began life on the low- 
est round, was married in a coat which he had worn two years, 
accumulated a vast fortune, and founded the village of East 
Hampton, Mass., died there, aged 79 years. During his life- 
time he contributed munificent sums to educational purposes. 
Among his gifts were $350,000 to Williston Seminary, which he 
established, and $150,000 in all to Amherst College. 

July 18. — Rev. Dr. W. H. Goodrich, for many years an in- 
structor in Yale College and elsewhere, and one of the foremost 
preachers in the West at the time of his death, died in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, whither he had gone for his health. 

Aug. 23. — Leonard Hazeltine, the oldest Principal of schools 
in New York city, died here, aged 71. He had held, among 
other honorable positions, the Presidency of the State Teachers* 
Association, and, at the time of his death, he was President of 
the Teachers' Life Assurance Society. 
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FOREIGN EDUCATORS DECEASED IN 1873-4. 

Jan. I, 1873. — ^Theodore Wilhelm Kraut, Professor of Old 
German Law in University of Gottingen from 1828 to 1873, 
and author, died at Gottingen, aged 73 years. 

Jan. 8. — Jan Conrad Hacke Mijnden, Ph.D., Professor of 
Italian Literature at Amsterdam, and Dantophilist, died at 
Amsterdam. 

Jan. 10. — Francisco Dall *Ongaro, Professor of Ancient and 
Modern Dramatic Literature at Florence from i860 to 1873, 
died at Naples, aged 65 years. 

Jan. 25. — Viscount Olivier Charles Camille Emmanuel de 
Rouge, Professor of Archaeology in the College of France from 
1856 to 1873, and author, died in Paris, aged 62 years. 

Jan. 28. — Rev. Adam Sedgwick, F.R.S., F.G.S., LL.D., 
Woodwardian Professor of Geology in Cambridge University 
from 1818 to 1873, and author, died in Norwich, England, aged 
89 years. 

Feb. 10. — Very Rev. George Hull Bowers, D.D., Dean of 
Manchester, founder of Marlborough, Rossall, and Haileybury 
Colleges, and Select Preacher to the University of Cambridge, 
died in Manchester, aged 79 years. 

Feb. 17. — Rev. Charles Atmore Ogilvie, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford University, and author, 
died in Oxford, aged 80 years. 

Feb. 23. — Rev. Thomas Barclay, D.D., Principal of Glasgow 
University for many years, died in Glasgow, aged 81 years. 

Feb. 24. — Rev. Thomas Guthrie, D.D., founder of the Edin- 
burgh Ragged Schools, author, and pulpit orator, died at St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, aged 70 years. 

Feb. 24. — Heinrich Kurtz, Ph.D., Professor of German 
Language and Literature at St Gall, Switzerland, from 1834 
to 1839, ^"^ o^ t^^^ same at Aarau, Switzerland, from 1839 ^^ 
1873, died at Aarau, aged 68 years. 

March 15. — Rev. Henry Wall, M.A., Professor of Logic in 
the University of Oxford from 1849 ^^ ^"^IZy <^'^d in Oxford, 
aged 68 years. 

March 27. — Amedee Simon Dominique Thierry, Professor of 
History in the College of Besan^on from 1828 to 1829, and 
author, died in Paris, aged ^2 years. 
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April 12. — Saint Marc Girardin, a French publicist, Professor 
in the College of Louis the Great, 1 827-1 830; Professor of 
History in the Faculty of Letters, 1830-1834; Professor of 
French Poetry in the Sorbonne, from 1834 to 1863; died in 
Paris, aged 72 years. 

April 18. — Baron Justus Liebig, Ph.D., LL.D., J.U.D., Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry in the University of Giessen from 1824 to 
1852, and in the University of Munich from 1852 to 1873, and 
author, died in Munich, aged 70 years. 

May 13, — Rev. Thomas Robinson, D.D., Master of the 
Temple from 1845 ^^ 1869, Lord Almoner's Professor of Arabic 
at Cambridge for many years, died in Rochester, England, 
aged 83 years. 

June 14. — Friedrich Ludwig Georg von Raumer, Ph.D., 
J.U.D., a German historian and author, Professor of History in 
the University of Breslau, 181 1-1816 ; Professor of History and 
Political Economy, 1816-1853, and Emeritus Professor, 1853- 
1873, died in Berlin, aged 92 years. 

June 21. — Tyler Smith, M.D., an Engb'sh physician, author, 
and medical professor for many years, died in Richmond, Eng- 
land. 

June 21. — M. Lavalle, a French educator, and author of 
several educational works, the founder of the Ecole Cent rale of 
France, died in Paris. 

July 8. — Rev. John Wilson, D.D., F.S.A., for many ycc^rs 
President of Trinity College, Oxford, died in Oxford, aged 83. 
years. 

July 19. — Victor Euphemion Philarete Chasles, a French 
author. Professor of the Languages and Literature of Modern 
Europe in the College of France from 1841 to 1873, died in 
Venice, aged 75 years. 

July 23. — Gustav Rose, Ph.D., Professor of Mineralogy in 
the University of Berlin from 1839 ^^ ^^73, and author, died 
in Berlin, aged 75 years. 

Sept 15. — Professor Josef Czermak, Ph.D., proprietor of, and 
lecturer in, the Physiological Institute at Leipsic, inventor of 
the Laryngoscope, and author, died in Leipsic. 

Sept. 19. — Professor Donati, an Italian astronomer and Profes- 
sor at Florence, the discoverer of the Comet known as Donati's 
in 1858, died in Florence. 
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Sept. 20. — ^Auguste Nelaton, M.D., an eminent French surgeon 
and professor in the Surgical Clinic, died in Paris, aged 66 years. 

Sept. 20. — Jean Jacques Marie Cyprien Victor Coste, Pra- 
fessor of Embryogeny in the College of France from 1835 to 
1873, di^d in Paris, aged 66 years. 

Oct. 19. — Rev. Robert Smith Candlish, D.D., Professor of 
Theology in New College, Edinburgh, 1847-1848; Principal of 
New College, 1862-1873, died in Edinburgh, aged 67 years. 

Oct. 24. — F. Crace Calvert, M.D., Ph.D., Professor of Chem- 
istry in Manchester Royal Institute, 1 846-1 873, died at Man- 
chester, aged 59 years. 

Nov. 3. — Rev. Temple Chevallier, D.D., Professor of Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, and Hebrew in Durham University from 
1835 and 1842 to 1872, died in Durham, aged 79 years. 

Nov. 8. — Auguste Demetz, the founder and father of the 
Reformatory Colony at Mettray, near Tours, France, died at 
Mettray, aged yy years. 

Nov. 22. — Rev. Cesar Pronier, Professor of Theology in the 
Evangelical Seminary at Geneva, lost on the Ville du Havre, 
aged 42 years. 

Nov. 28. — Auguste DeLarive, M.D., Professor of Physical 
Science in the Academy of Geneva from 1822 to 1873, died in 
Geneva, aged 72 years. 

Dec. — . — Karl Friedrich Naumann, Ph.D., a German minera- 
logist, from 1826 to 1842, Professor of Crystallography in the 
Academy of Mines at Freiberg, and from 1842 till 1873, Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy and Geography in the University of 
Leipsic, died in Leipsic, aged 76 years. 

1874. 

Jan. 25. — Adam Black, the eminent publisher, died at Edin- 
l 't^urgh, ^ged 90. 

Jan. 26. — Intelligence received of the death of David Living- 
1^ stone, in Eastern Africa, aged 57. 

Feb. 9. — David Frederick Strauss, the German theologian, 
; ^nd professor, died at Berlin, aged 65. 

Feb. 9, — Herman Merivale, C.B., formerly Professor of Politi- 
•^1 Economy, died at London. 
i Feb. 12. — John Prince Smith, the political economist, died in 
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Feb. 23. — Charles Shirley Brooks, died in London, aged 59 
years. 

Feb. 24. — Thomas Binney, D.D., LL.D., an eminent theo- 
logicarl writer, died in London, aged 75. 

Feb. 28. — Cornelis de Witt, daughter of M. Guizot, and a dis- 
tinguished story-writer, died at Cannes, France. 

March 4. — Dr. Forbes Winslow, the medical writer, died at 
London, aged 64 years. 

March 11. — Jean Cruveilhier, the anatomist and medical 
writer, died at Paris, aged 83 years. 

March 18. — Johann Heinrich Maedler, the German astrono- 
mer, died at Berlin, aged 80 years. 

April 5.— Charles E. Beule, the distinguished classical scholar 
and Member of the Assembly, died at Paris, aged 48 years. 

April 12. — Albert May, the archaeologist, died in London, 
aged 69 years. 

April 24. Professor John Phillips, one of the leading geolo- 
gists of Great Britain, died, aged 74 years. 

April 29. — M. Sarraus, the French author, died, aged 84 
years. 

April 29. — John Bunyan Derbyshire, the English poet, died, 
aged 82 years. 

May 9. — Mowbray Morris, so long connected with the London 
Timcs^ died in London, aged 55 years. 

May 16. — Gabriel C. Gleyre, the French painter, died at 
Paris, aged 64 years. 

June 16. — Sir Charles Fox, the English engineer, died in 
London, aged 64 years. 

June 20. — Rev. J. M. Bellew, the elocutionist, died in Lon- 
don, aged 48 years. 

July 17. — David Caughie, the celebrated Infant-School 
teacher, of Scotland, died at Glasgow, after forty-seven years of 
active labor. 

Aug. — . — Charles Tilstone Beke, the author, geographer, and 
African explorer, died, aged 74 years. 

Note. — Wc puqjose giving in the next volume of the Annual a much fuller list 
of those interested in education who have died during the year. To this end we 
solicit information on the subject. Please forward us for the next Annual, the 
names and brief sketches of any teachers within your acquaintance who may lie 
removed by death between now and July, 1875. 
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A LIST OF AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOKS 

PUBLISHED DURING THE YEAR 1 874. 



Algebra. 

Brooks* Normal Bleroentary, $1 25, Key $1 35 

Daltun^ii Rules and Examples in Algebra 1 00 

Hagar's Blementary, and Key, each 1 25 

Oloey's University, and Key, eacti 1 25 

SboopV Elements 1 50 

Yenable's Higher 

Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, ete. 

Cleland*s Animal Pbvsiology 1 50 

Catter's Anatomy, Physiology, and Hy- 
giene, new, second 1 50 

Osteolo^ of the Mammalia 2 00 

Ford's Qaestions in Anatomy 1 00 

Hartshorne's Anatomy and Ph^»!oIogy.. 1 75 

HintonV Physiolojjy, for practical u*»e. .. 2 25 

HutzeV First Lessons in Phyi*iology 1 00 

Hasband*s Examination Questions in 

Anatomy 1 25 

Lawson*s Popular Physiolo^ 1 00 

Marti iidale*s Anatomy, Physiology, and 

Hygiene 1 80 

Mlvan*s Elementary Anatomy 2 00 

Arithmetic. 

AppIeton*s (Qnackenbos") Higher 

Dean's High School 

French's Key to Elementary 50 

** •• Common Schools 1 00 

" Academic 

Hagar's Key to Elementary 1 00 

Mac Vicar's Handbook of Arithmetic 1 50 

Arithmetic Charts 5 00 

*' Tei>t Example Cards 2 00 

Peck's First Lessons 40 

•* Msnnal «0 

** Complete 100 

Reffelt's Earliest Lessons in Arithmetic. 

No. 7 025 

Reffelt's Key to Third Book ao 

Fourth Book, and Key, each.... 75 

Thompson's New Rudiments 60 

Key to New Practical 100 

Astronomy and Meteorology. 

Chevne's Elementary Treatim; on the 

Planetary Theory 2 60 

Cheyne's Earth's Motion of Rotation .... 1 50 

Clarke's Astronomical Lantern 00 

Fay's New System of Aftronomy 

Maury's Practical Af*tn>nomy 

First Book in Philosophy and Astronomy 1 00 
Olmsted's Astronomv, by Sncll ; new 

edition, with addition!* 2 25 

Proctor's Univerne and Coming Transits 6 00 

TheMo<m ft <»0 

^ Expanse of Heaven 2 00 

Searle's Outlin(>4 of Astronomy 2 00 

Winchell's Geology of ttie Stars. 25 

Book-keeping. 

Kinsey's Normil Book- keeping Blanks. . 00 



Botany. 

Balfour's Vegetable Anatomy and Phys- 
iology, Elementary $0 75 

Balfour s vegetable Anatomy, advanced. 1 50 

Gray's How Plants Behave 75 

Holbrook's Plant Record 60 

Hooker's Child'4 Book of Plants 90 

Le Maout and De Caisne's System of 

Botany 26 

Le Maont^s Flower Object Lessons 75 

Willis's Catalogus Plantarum 1 00 

Young's Familiar Lessons in Botany 2 00 

Chemistry. 

Barff's Elementary Chemistry 75 

Beilstein's Analytical Chemistry 1 75 

Blnxam's Laboratory Teaching 2 25 

Cooke's New Chemistrv 2 00 

Cooley's Hand-Book of ExperimenU — 

De Koninck & Dietz's Chemical Analysis 2 50 

Dewar's Organic Chemistry 150 

Grsy's.Cbemitftry 

Hinrich's Principles of Chemistry 2 50 

*' Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 

Thorpe's (^lantitative Chemical Analysis 1 75 

Composition and Shetoric. 

Bigsby's Manual of English Composition 

Drew^s How to Write, etc 60 

First Step in English Composition 25 

Frost's Letter Writer 1 60 

Holmes' Manual of English Composition 
Siglar's Combined Exercise in Spelling, 

etc 100 

Swinton's School Composition 60 

Drawing and Painting* 

Bouvier's Hand-Book of Oil Painting. . . 2 00 
Doggett's Blanc's Grammar of Painting 

and Engraving 6 00 

Dresser's Decorative Design 3 75 

Frost's Curve Tracing 6 00 

Krusi's Inventive Drawinir — Synthetic, 

Analytic, and Perspective 

PatterM)n*s Miip Drawing and Scale 20 

Pell<^n's Li near Perspective 1 00 

Smith's (Walter) Elementary Course of 

Slate Exercises 

Thompson's Eclectic Drawing-Books — 
Tompkins' Machine Construction and 

Drawing, advanced (2 vols.) 3 00 

Warren's Problems of Orthographic Pro- 
jections 

WUbon's Industrial Books, 4 No«., each 40 

Eloention, 

Including Speakers, School, and Exhibition 
Diak^es, Selections for Recitation, etc. 

Baker's Reading aub Series, No. 1 SO 

** Temperance Dramas 76 

Beecher*s Recitations 50 
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Campbell A Roots* Columbian Speaker.. $0 75 

ClarK^i Model Dialos^uei*, each 1 60 

CobVs (Mrs.) Poetical Dramas 75 

How to Coudact a Debate 75 

Lyons* American Elocatiunitit 1 65 

HcOnHyV Rhetorical Guide 1 36 

Manlue'B Droll Dialogues 60 

Model Dialoj^es 150 

Peiiney*s National Temperance Orator. . 1 00 

Rowton V How to Conduct a Debate 76 

Sterling's Southern Little Orator 60 

Yenabfo's Amateur Actor 1 50 

French. 

AhG*8 Reading Charts, with Hand-Book. 1 00 

*' Second Course 1 00 

Bori*s Formation of Verbs. Table, each.. 25 

Brachet*s Etymological Dictionary 4 00 

Breymann^s French Grammar 1 75 

Chardeual*s French Primer 50 

•* First Course 75 

** Second French Course and 

Reader 128 

Dejardin^s French Class Book and 

Reader 1 00 

Dnffot's French Method, Pt. 1 and S, each 1 00 

HenneguinV French Verbs 90 

Joude*s Auteurs 100 

Jourdan A Castcgnier^s Grammar 

Francaise 70 

KeetePs French Grammar, Elementary.. 1 S5 

KoeotlerV French Grammar 1 60 

Lambert A Sardou*s Key to French 

Language 150 

Lambert A Sardon^s All French Verbs 

at a Glance 80 

Languellier A Monsanto^s Practical 

French Coarse * 00 

MassonV French and English Dictionary S 50 

Mixer's Manual of French Poetry S 00 

Van Laun A Pleignier, First French 

Book 75 

Geography. 

ColUers* Historical Atlas 150 

Cornell's New Intermediate 1 50 

" " Grammar School 175 

Dawson^s Earth and Man 1 50 

Fay's First Steos in Geography 1 00 

Heeren^s School Manual of Andont Geo- 
graphy 80 

Labberton's Historical Atlas 8 50 

Petermann*B N«-w Map of the U. S 3 60 

'• Wall Map of Germany, mtd. 8 75 

Reclus' Earth 5 00 

*• Ocean 6 00 

Schedler's Topographical Map of Cuba. . 8 00 

Schem's SUti»tics of the W«>rid 50 

Toft's Queftioas in Phyi*ical Geography. 35 

Warren's Brief Coarse in Geography — 1 60 

White's Manual of PbTtical Ge4>graphy. 15 
Whitney'f Hand-Boi>k of Bible Oeo- 

K»phy 1 50 

Geometry, Trigonometry, Banreying, 
HftTigation, eto. 



Airy's Theory of Errors of Obaerrations. 

^ Geometrical Optics 

Cuthbertson's Bnclidlan Geometry 

Loomis' Differential and Integral Calcalus 

Pecks Analytical Geometry 

Phillip's Elements of (^eomeirr 

Todhnnter's Calculus of Variations 

WatsonV DeiKriptlve Geometry ...-.-. 

Wilson's Solid Geometry and Conic 

S«ctiona 



German. 

Comfort*8 German Primer $0 75 

Roehrig's Shortest Road to German 1 60 

Woodbury's Practical Course 1 60 

Grammar (English), Etymology, etc 

Big«by*8 Elements of English Language. 60 

Butler^s Practical and Critical Grammar. 1 00 

Clark's Easy Lessons in Language 60 

*' Beginners' Grammar 60 

Fellow^s First Steps in English Grammar. 80 

Hadley's Lessons in Language 60 

Hart's Language liessons for Beginners. 30 

Long's First Lessons in Grammar S5 

Siglar's Exercises in Spelling, Analysia, 

etc 90 

Swinton> Progressive English Gkammar 75 

** Language Lessons. 

Wrasre's Grammar for Germans 1 60 

Earlc's Philology of the English Tongue. 2 00 

Hall's False Philology 1 00 

*• Modem English 2 60 

Morris' English Accidence 1 75 

'* Specimens of Eariy Engllwh, 

Partfl 8 60 

Oliphant'B Sources of Standard Bngliah. 2 00 

Greek. 

Buttroann's Grammar of New Testament 

Greek 8 60 

Campbell A Abbott's Sophocles (Edipus 

Tyrannus 75 

Crosby's Lexicon to Xenopbon's Ana> 

basis 1 25 

Kendrick's Notes and Vocabulary only. . 1 25 

Wright's Attic Primer and Examples .... 1 60 

Hehrew. 

Driver's Tenses in Hebrew 8 25 



Hietory. 

Anderson's Junior Class History of U. S. 

Geldart's History of England 

Oilman's First Steps in General History. 

Great Events of HiKtory, England 

Hunt's History of Italv 

Eitchen's History of France 

Labberton's Historical Chart, Atlas Form 

Macarihin's Scotland 

Myliu*' England 

Pennell's Ancient Greece 

Simes' Historv of Germany 

Stubb*^ Constitutional History of Eng- 
land, Vol. I 

Tuft's Questions on the History and Geo- 
graphy of Greece 

Vamey s Young People's History of 
Maine 

Latin. 

Cicero's Select Orations 

Fischer's. Part II 

Allen A Greenough's Cicero de Senectnte. 
Harkness' Cicero's Select Orations 

Literature and Art. 



00 
00 
95 
50 
00 
00 
50 
00 
25 
00 
00 



4 50 

25 

1 25 



1 50 
200 

75 

1 50 



250 



2 50 . Arnold's Manual of English Literature.. 
1 25 Bascom's Philosophy of English Liters- 

175- tare 175 

1 50 Lessing's Lnocoon 1 50 

1 75 , Louage's Historv of Roman and Greek 

2 00 Classical Literature 125 

8 50 Mitchell's Stepping-Stone to Architec- 

7 00 I lure 60 

[ Spragne's Masterpieces in English Llter- 
125' lure 2 25 
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8pmffae*B Masterpieces in English liter- 

uure, Clas»-room edition $1 35 

Kechaniot and Engineering. 

BallV Applied Mechanics 1 00 

Brnst*8 Practical Military Bogineering. .. 6 00 
McAlpine^s Modem Engineenug, 9d edi- 
tion 1 60 

Reynolds* Applied Mechanics 1 60 

WU8on*s Treatise on Dynamics 8 00 

Metaphysics. 

Carpenter^s Mental Phrsiology 8 00 

Jevon^s Principles of Science 9 00 

Lewes* Problems of Life and Mind 8 00 

Maadsley*s Body and Mind, enlarged ed. 1 60 

Peabody> Moral Philosophy 1 85 

Ribors English Psychology 1 50 

Music. 

Daniels* The Voice and How to Use it. . . i 00 

Hniiiphrey*s Art of Reading Music 75 

Ijadd0a*s School for the Voice. .$8 50 and 4 00 

** Thorough Bass, enlarged ed. . 1 50 

Mnrray*s School Cnimes 50 

PHlmer*s Songs of Love, S.S. Book 85 

" Concert Choruses 75 

Root*s Song Era 75 

Ryan*s School Harmonist, Vocal 90 

** Voral and Instrumental 1 25 

8tewart*s Merry Voices 50 

Mythology and Antiquities. 

Hodgon*s Mythology 1 96 

Tylor*8 FrimiUve Culture 9 86 



Natural Philosophy.— Physics. 

Davis* Acons^cs, Light, and Heat $1 50 

I Flammarion*s Atmosphere 6 00 

I Guthrie*s Magnetism and Electricity 1 60 

I Jevon's Principles of Science 5 00 

Pickering*8 Elements of Physical Man- 
ipulation 8 00 

Pratt's Treatise on Attractions 1 25 

Proctor*s Borderland of Science 4 00 

Tribune Popular Science 1 50 



Readers. 



Amer. Educational Fifth 

Butler's New Fifth Reader 

Donai's Rational Readers, First. . . 

*' " " Second. 

" •* •• Third.. 
Hillard*s Franklin Primer 



4» 



(i 
ti 
it 



(I 
14 



Second. 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Holmes*s Second 

Sixth 

Webb's Model Flrpt 

Young's Catholic Illustrated Readers : 

First 

Second 

Third 



1 50 
1 05 
080 
050 
080 
025 
040 
060 




1 
1 

1 




80 
26 
60 
85 
50 
45 



25 
45 
060 



Spellers, Deilners, Orthography, etc. 

Monroe's First Steps in Spelling 25 

Wol ford's New Practical Speller. 30 

Young's Catholic Speller 25 



' GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 



ORGANS 



AND 








^m 




The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Mann- 
firCtory in the United States. 



54.000 



J 



NO^W I ISr XJSEI 



No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 

same Popularity. 



^F*Sond for IPrioo Xjists. 



BinVAIiOf H* T« 



Imn f opoui Ixim op Buwdi;. 



EXAMINE 
IT. 



THE 
6RADED 
COURSL 



SPECIAL 
COURSES 



CHARAC- 
TER- 
ISTICS. 






Mapteil to the BeimlreiiieBts of all Selioob. 

It is the only complete graded coarse published. It is 
the only system so plain and practical that it can be sac- 
cessfnlly taught in public schools without the aid of 
experts. 



Synthetic Series (Primary), 4 Books and Manual 

Analytic Series (Intermediate), 6 Books and ManuaL 

Perspective Series (Grammar School), 4 Books and 
ManuaL 

jtdvanced Perspective and Shading Series (High 

School), 4 Books and ManuaL ^ 



A series embracing all departments of industrial and 
mechanical drawing. 

A series embracing the distinctive characteristics of the 
yarious orders of architecture, with practical applications. 

A series of characteristic leaves and flowers, arranged 
according to botanical orders. 

A series of foliage and trees. 

A series containing the various zoological formsy 
arranged according to scientific classification. 

A series for map drawing. 



The educational demands of the age require that the 
subject of Drawing should be universally taught 

^rdsi's Graded Course makes its introduction possible 
and pi*acticable in all schools, and by all teachers. 

It is exceedinglv simple, natural, rationaL 

It is economic, consistent, comprehensible. 

It is essentially an edttccUianal course. 

It is already in use in more than one thousand cities and 
towns in the united States, and with the most gratifying 
success. Send for circular and'see what is said of it 



For full particalare of otherpopalar School Publications, such as ComdTM 
Popular 8er%e» of Oeographie*, Earknem^ Latin and Oreek 8erie$, Qiutekenbot^s 
Arithmetical Course, Quaekenbos^s Orammart, Compoiition and RhetoHe ; 
Toumans's Botanies and Botanical Charts, Huxley and Toumans^s New Physiology 
and Hygiene, Lockyer^s Aitronomy, Wrage^s German Series, etc., ete. 

Send for our new Educationai« Cataloous, embracing ovw 800 Standard 
Text-Books, and the Educatiohal Bjscord, mailed free to anj Uddress on 
application. 

D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 

549 <t tun BBOADWAT, NEW TOBK, 




THE 



MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 

Mtmu/aetorff, West Meriden, Conn, 

OFFBB A COMFLBTE A8S0BTMBNT OF 

HNE ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE-WARE, 

Also, a large variety of ornamental articles suitable for presents. 

Particular attention is invited to the Ck)mpan7's recently patented process of 
electro-plating the smaller domestic articles. 

By which the parts most exposed to wear receive an extra coating^ of Silyer, 
three timen the nsual thickness^ a feature which renders the production of this 
Company more enduring than that of any other manufacture, while the cost is 
relatively small. 

THE PORCELAIN-LINED ICE-PITCHERS, 

Another specialty of this Company, are now known all over the world, and valued 
for their extraordinary property of retaining the purity and coolness of water, as 
well as for the singular durability, cleanliness and chemical excellence of their 
interior surface. 

A full stock of these goods may be found in every considerable city of the 
Union. 

To protect the purchaser against worthless imitations, it should be observed 
that the improved Spoons and Forks are stamped 1847— ROGERS BROS.— XII, 

Silver-Plated Porcelain-Lined Ice-Pitchers. 

The Latest Improvement and the Best Article made. 

TIFFANY & CO., 

XTnion Square, N. T. 



A LETTER FROM CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

Messbs. Scbibiteb & Co. 

Gentlemen, — The first year of the St. Nicholas more than fulfilla 
the promise of its auspicious birth, and in the bound volume, with its glory of red 
and gold, we have what may be called a permanent addition to the literature of 
the young. I have watched the magazine every month of its existence, and have 
seen its beauties of pen and pencil unfold ; but I am surprised now that it becomes 
a book — and as handsome a book as St. Nicholas himself can hope to find on 
Christmas — by the variety and wealth of its contents. Never before, I think, has 
so much literary and artistic talent co-operated in the service of children, and I will 
not resist the hearty impulse to say to you that you have made the best magazine 
for children of all ages I have ever seen ; it is even more entertaining for grown 
people than some of the quarterlies. I know the high ideal Mrs. Dodge had for 
it, and her desire that it should exert a sweet and ennobling influence in the house- 
holds of the land. It has been made level with the comprehensions of children, 
and yet it is a continual educator of their taste, and of their honor and courage. 
I do not see how it can be made any better, and if the children don't like it, I 
think it is time to begin to change the kind of children in this country. 

Tours sincerely, CHAS. D. WARNER. 

Hartford, Oct. 6, 1874. 

Andrew J. Rickoff, Superintendent of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio, says 

'"St. Nicholas ' is the best serial for children's reading ever published in 
this country — probably the best ever published anywhere. It is interesting with- 
out being sensational, it is solid without being heavy, it is instructive without 
being dull, and childlike without being childish. I cordially recommend it alike 
for the family and the school." 



TEE BOUND yOLUME OF ST. NICHOLAS FOB 1874, 

In its Red and GOLD, is the FINEST BOOK FOR CHILDREN 
ever issued in Europe or America. Price $4.00, sent post-paid 
to any address. 

ST. NICHOLAS FOR 1875, 

Besides other brilliant attractions "will have Two Splendid 

Serial Stories, 

'*THE YOUNG SURVEYOR," by J. T. Trowbridge. 

'* EIGHT GOU8IN8/' by Louisa iVi. Aloott. 

These Serials will be superbly illustrated. In all its departments. 

Literary and Pictorial, this 

'* FRINGE OF IMAGAZINES FOR CHILDREN," 

Will surpass during its second year, its present high degree of 

Excellence. 

Price, $3.00 a year, 25 Cents a Number. Send your Sub- 
scription to the nearest Newsdealer. 

SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y, 



A Library of Education, 

FROM THE BEST WRITERS OF ALL COUNTRIES. 

Vol. 1 — Ziocke's Thoughts on Bdncation. 

7ol. n. — ZiOcke's Bssays on Stndy and Reading; Milton's Epistle on Education, 

with Liyes of Locke and Milton. 
V6L m. — Horace Mann's Papers on the Study of Physiology in Schools. ' 
VoL IV. — Scottish University Addresses: (^) Mill, on Literary and Scientific 

Education; (*) Fnoups, on Hand-work before Head-work; (') Carltlb, on the 

Choice of Books. 
VoL V. — The Bible In the Public Schools— the Opinions of Individuals and of 

the Press, with Judicial Decisions. 
Vol. VX — ^The Bible in the Public Schools— Part n., containing the Addresses of 

A. D. Mato and Thomas Yickbrs, of Cincinnati. 

}y Other volumes^ m preparatum, wiU be duly announcea. 

It is our design to make Complete and Standard Editions of the works of Educational 
writers of Eminence, and reduce the cost to a minimum. We have adopted a model, 
▼eij successful in France, which puts the products of the best minds within the reach of alL 
The price, post-paid, per yoI 35c« 



The School Lawyer, 

COMPRISING THE LAWS OP ALL THE STATES ON IMPORTANT 

EDUCATIONAL SUBJECTS. 
Carefidltf Compilea, Arranged, Cited, ana Explained, by a membet of the New York Bar. 

Chap. I. Schools, School Systems, and Goyemments. Giying the plans adopted for 
diffasion of knowledge in all countries, ancient and modem, and showing the effect of 
goTemmental school systems on the destiny of nations. Chap. n. The Law as to Religion 
in Schools. Citing the old English and Colonial laws, and giving a succinct legal history 
(all taken from law books and court records) of the origin and progress of "religious lib- 
erty" in this country. Chap. III. The Law as to Religion in Schools. Carefully 
explaining the laws now in force in the several States. Chap. lY. The Law as to Cor- 
poral Punishment. Parent and Child. Chap. V. The Law as to Corporal Punishment. 
Teacher and Pupil. Chap. YI. The Law as to Punishing and Misconduct out of School. 
Chap. YII. The Law as to the Proper Instrument to be used in Punishing. Chap. YIIL 
The Law as to the Rignt of Parents to Interfere with the Rules or the Methods of Disci- 
pline adopted in Schools. Chap. IX. The Law as to the Teacher's Morality. 

This work is very highly commended by the leading Educators in the country. It is 
printed on fine white paper, and neatly bound. 
Price 1.00 



Wedgwood's Gfovemxnent and Laws of IT. S. 

A COMPREHENSIYE YIEW OF THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 
ORGANIZATION OF THE STATE AND NATIONAL GOYERNMENTS. 

It contains the law to enable every one to discharge with intelligence and fidelity his 
duty to the State and to the Nation, and to conduct his private affairs with safety to 
himself and justice to others. It has been submitted to the criticism of the ablest jurists, 
who commend it and its objects most heartily. The need of the knowledge presented is 
undeniable. 

Price, bound in Leather, law style, $3.75 ; cloth • • «. ; . 3»ff0 



E. B. BENJAMIN, 

19 Barelaj Bi^ Now Ywkp 

Importer and Manupacturbr op 

C|miral anil l^lpiral 

APPARATUS 

FOR 

Bebools^ 9vmataftBtBf 

CoUeseSf Xlentlstaf 

Iiabopatovles^ DT-evSf 

KEEPS ON HAND A VERY LARGE AND EXTENSIVE 
STOCK OF ARTICLES EMPLOYED IN ANALYSES. 

Also, 

0H8I8I AHl IMI 61BM0ALI 

Apparatus in Sets for Specltlc Pnrposes ! 

Platinum Wire and Foil, 

And Platinum Vbssbls. 

MCKf RALS 8I)R6LY OR IN SETS. 

IrentJ, Sojemiatt ^ derman dlasstoare anlr f omlain, 

A COMPI-ETE ASSORTMENT. 

gay Pbr p«rtlcnlan send for his lan^ and complete j Catalogne— Qlostnted, bound in doth, 

$1.50, free of p Mtace. 



LEARN TO TELEGRAPH! 




M Thi-XB TlIOtOBAPB, BiTTIBT 



Tha Tom Tknmb 
Teletraph, (shown in 
engravlDg) U a complclo 
eleclrlc telegraph. Includ- 



ofI«tegraph5 maybe taught, 
bat ilao muiy InterebUng 
uid luBtnictlvQ cjtperlmenU 
maybe ihown. No polaon- 
oiu or dlngrenble iic]da 
are used in the buttery ; It 
\i perfectly hArmleaB. 

Seat by mail or eipreea, 
C. O. D., lo all pvU of the 
conntiy. 
Price, eoapleto, oily SS.60 



Tke lalnlatnre Teleorapb la a unall electric boll, eicelleot fnr pnbUc Kboolt and 
dwettlngL Frk*. wKli Bdl, Af, Battery and CmmMIdb nira, OalJ tajM. 

TiM Sclnid^ AmiriCon. qwaklniortlii abon inatrniiMBU, uii: "Blinpli mad vDill ii llili (nitniiiKint ip- 
■.. "--'iK both pmollcal and *b™»iI». W»ha« had»»«ral *f lliimlnMiiilaiininlnrslii Ibo Sclm- 

[. Wa iiaU fnin aipiriaaos. PDr>ch«il>.lar(>iH'iniall,lbgd(tlii>wIU ba (oaDdTirjnHriil 



F. C. BEACH 4 CO., 263 Broadwiy, New York, 

STEATITE BLAGOOARD GRATON. 

Thie CnyoQ ii growing rapidi? in tAvot with the toachen thronghont the 
conntt^, and the sale is conHtontlj inereadng. 

Its superior qaalUjr, fine grain, and above all PERFECT CLEANLI- 
NESS, make it at once a favorite with those who are obliged to use Cra7ons, 
Bod who have I>eoD forced to endure the dust and dirt of the chalk bo generally 

It doeb not scratcb ths boabd. It dobb mot oreasb tee boakd. 

It does not kakb a dust. It dom not boil thk hands ob clothiko. 

It marks freely and pli^l;. One of them will wear longer than ten of the 
chalk, and hence there Is not an accumulation of butt ends at the bottom of the 
board. 

Wherever they have been in uae they are well liked aod have became a 
staple article. 

For sale b; Stationers and achool-biMk men geneiall;, aj>d at Wholesale by 



JNO. D. EMACK, Sole Ag% 

114 WILLIAM ST.. NEW YORK. 



HANB STAUPS of E7ER7 DESCRIPTION. 

•RuBBB 
St AMI 



G. K, COOKE 4 CO,, 92 Chambers Street, 

JTeto Tork. 

t Cantlanlljf CM S'oiul a larg' ^lao rim tn* vf BAXD 9TAMFSof*r»rwX 

and alto JTanuAwtur* M Order XVBSKR BAKn STAXrtofmmu 

Sit or D—tgii tAst may ba Saquirtd. 




The acknowledged anperiority of RUBBER STAMPS to thoae 
made of metal has justly given rise to a lai^ increasing demand for 
those made by G. K. COOKE & CO., under letters-patent granted to 
them. The folloniDg are some of the adyantagea of Rubber Stamps : 

Their cheapness as compared with metal stamps. 

The distinctness of the impression produced by means of them. 

The ease with which they are used, and 

Their adaptability to Tarious purposes for which inetal stamps 
cannot be employed. 

These stamps are particularly adapted to the needs of Libkahies 
of all kinds, whether Public or Private, or in Colleges, Schools, 
Sunday Schools, Stc All Socieiibs having books to preserve or 
documents to file, will find these Stamps a great saving of labor. All 
Eddcatiomal iNsniuTtoNB and Contentions shonld likewise 
economize time and labor by using these Stamps. 

The impressions produced are equal to type printing, and far 
superior to what the best metal and ribbon stamps can do. Onr ink, 
(Red, Blue or Black,) also patented, is clear and always ready for use, 
and does not become gummy, nor clog the Stamps. 

Stamp sent on trial if desired. Illustrated Catalogue sent to any 
address. Orders by mail punctually and carefully attended to. The 
smallest order will be attended to with care and dispatch. 

G. K. COOKE & CO., 

92 Chambers Street, New York. 



Fits any Sc hool-Book, "c ept Jogfys!" 
THE VAN EVEREN 

ADJUSTABLE BOOK-COVER, 

Patented May 3, 1870, 

For Colleges, Societies, Schools, Pablio and Private Libraries. 

This COVER is made of strong Manilla paper, and in four parts, fitting the four 
corners of a bound volume — said parts being self-sealing, and adjustable in relation 
to each other, as they are put on the book, so as to fit many different Sizes Of 
booics. Size A fits ISnrro, iOmo, or l2mo. 

Put up, 100 In a Box, Prlce^ ^9. 

Dealers in School Books and School Supplies 

Have used thousands of these Covers as a valuable medium for advertising. Their busi- 
ness cards are neatly printed outside the cover, and whenever the book is used are 
where they catch the eye, as long as the cover lasts. Dealers supply a copy of the 
cover, gratis, with every book purchased. Samples of Covers thus printed sent on 
application, 

NET PRICES TO THE TRADE WITH BUSINESS CARD. 

ForSOO, $10; lOOO, $18; 2000, per 1000, $ i 7 ; 5000, perlOOO, $15. 

THE BLOniHG-PAPER WRITING-BOOK GOTER 

Is a device that fits equally well all the different series of Copy or Writing-Books. It is a loose or 
supplementary cover, uritli Blottinfc-paper ends, arranged to fold insidk the book, in soch 
a manner that the sarplnS ink is taken up, and the whole book kept dean and fru from Uott. 

Pat up 50 in a Fez, per 100, $3.76 



PERFORATED 

UBBABT NUMBERS. 



The KuvBnta size "25 " are in black, on 
tinted paper, for post-office boxes, school-desks, 
hat-hooks, library-shelves, and books. 

Size "252«" for books, shelves, reports, 
and especially for the use of Auctioneers. 

Size '* 5825f" are printed in blue ink on 
white paper ; are used tor numbering Natural 
History specimens. Checks, Books, paging files 
of Letters, Newspapers, or any other papers,! 
also Blank-books, Scrap-books, and Stamp col- 
lections. 

The Letters size *' A *' are printed in black, 
on tinted paper, and are used for Lecture- 
Room Chairs, etc. The size '* B " are printed 
in black, on white paper, and are usea for in- 
dexing books and for pigeon-holes, statements, 
etc. 




i 



25 



I 




Perfoimtedy 

Like 
Bottage Stamps. 

SElMIAillia. 
Large Letters, 

Small Letters, 
P«r 100, 10 eti, 

Bnns to 1.000, 

I Tinted paper, 
P«r 100, 20 oil. 

&ims to 1,000, 

Tinted paper. 
Per 100, 10 oil. 

Bnns to 10,000, 

White Paper, 
P«r 100 lOeli. 



These COVERS ami NUIMBERS are kept in Stock by the prominent Jobblns Book" 
selierSf from whom Retail Dealers oan ordett If they prefer. Samples free. 

Supplied by I>. F. 'VA.N EVEREN, 

(Office, with U. D. WARD,) 
No. IfSO Nassau Street, Ne^vr 



*< I take what I think is the BEST AUTHORITY, Worceater's Large IMction- 
ary. * * * Hon. OhM, Sumner. 



WORCESTER'S 

DICTIONARIES. 

LOKABT OF CONORKSS. WASHINOTOir, FA. 20, 1874. 

OetUlemen : The report having been made that Webster's BnglUh Dictioaary is adopted aa the 
standard bv national omcers, to the exclusion of Worcester's, I take occasion to say that so far as the 
Library of Congress is concerned, Webster has never been followed in orthography in printing its 
catalogaes, reports, or any other documents. On the contrary, whenever procns from the Congres- 
sional Printing Office embodv the innovations upon English orthography as established by the UMge 
of all great writers, which Webster introduced, they are invariably returned with eoirectuma restoi^ 
tag the established spelling. Very respectfully, 

A. B. SPOFFOBD, Ub. qf Otmorma, 

THE AUTHORITY OP 

EVEBETT, HTT.TiATlD, TODD, ABBOTT, 

SI7MNBB, HOLKBS, BABTLXTT, AI<BXANDSB, 

BIVBS, BBYANT, BMBBSON, AQASSXZ, 

MILE S, IBVINGK BBOWNSON, HENBY, 

WINTHBOP, LONQFEIXOW, ALLIBONE, lCoIVOB» 

KABSH, XOBBIS, OHEBVBB, BAIBD, XAHH. 

Pres. WAIiKEB, Pres. AliLEN, Preik OHAKPIJN, 

M VELTON, ** BABKABD, *• liABAKKE, 

aunroY, •• lindsley, '• moi-ean, 

** ANDEBSON, ** PEASE, *• TALMAGE, 

HOPKNIS, '* THOMPSON, •• OHUBOH, 

*' OOODWIN, *' ANDBEWS, *• 8EABS, 

•' HITOHOOOK, •• HOYT, •• PABK, 

** I«0&D, ** OOIXIKS, *' 



Pres. AliDEN, Pres. BALLOU, Pres. SOOTT, Pre*. WHEEIiBB, 

•• OHAPIK, ** HTTiT., ** BAUQHBB, ** OUXmHOS, 

** HAKILTOir, ** WOODS, ** UPSCOKB, ** OOOSEMAVS, 

** OIAMPI, ** WTTiTJAMS, ** KAHAN, ** BBOOXS, 

Avohbisliop HTTQHES, Bishop OTEY, Arohbiohop PUBOEZilH 

Prof. ASA OBAY, Pxof . 8. H. TAYZiOB, PMt JOXIi PABKBB, 

** FBAKCXS BOWEK, ** J. B. BOISE, »* B. V. HOBSFOBD, 

** FBAKCIS UBBEB, *' 8. S. OTTTTINa, *' I.. H. ATWATBB, 
'* AJ.XJPSOV, " OHAS.DAVIBS, ^* D. B. TOWEB, 

•* F.J.OHILDS, ** JO& I«OVEBIVa, •' J. O. V. CrVBEY, 

•* HENBY SMITH, ** J. D. BXTTLEB, ** O.W.VAIMB, 
*• BENJ. QBEENIAAP, ** JVO. STBOKQ, *• GEO. MoMUXAK, 
" P. W. DT7KNE, "AH. I«OWBIB, •• G. T. FAIBOHILB, 

" AJ.OOOK, " O.K. ADAMS, " M. li. ITOOGB, 

" H.S.FBIBZB. 

IJ. S. SBIf ATE, v. S. House of Representattret, 

Dept of States Dqpt. of Jastioe, TnasuyDBpif IdbrarianofClongm^ 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 



BREWER & TILESTON, Publishers, 

47 Franklin Street, 

BOSTON. 

FOB SALE BT BOOKSELLEBS GENEBALLT. 




GET , 

Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

10 f 000 Words and Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
8000 En^ayings ; 1840 Pagres Quarto. Price $12. 

"^DlTebBter now is KloriouB [/Vw. Saymond^ Vatsar Col* 

XI very scholar knows iti Tfthie [IF. H. Prescott 

33 est d«fln in e D ictl onary [Horaee Mann, 

Standard in Uiis office (A,ff, GtVP^ OfmHPrirU^ 

^P he etymology without a riyal [John G. Same. 

3B xcels in denning scientific terms [Pr«t. SUchcock, 

3E1. emarkable compendium of knowledge [Ptet.dark, 

" Thb best PBAGTicAii Enqlish Dictionaby extajxt "-^LoTuUm Quarterly 
Review, Oct,, 1878. QO gyi ^-^ i 

The sales of Webster^s Dictionaries throaghont the country In 1873 were SO times as. large as 
the sales of any other Dictionaries. In proof of this we will send to any person, on application, 
the statements of more than 160 Booksellers, from every section of the country. 

a-. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass., 

Publishers Webster's Unabridged. 

W«b8t«r's Primary ^School Dfctionary, 204 Ehgravings. 

" Common School *' 274 '' 

'' High School " 297 " 

*' Academic ^. 344 " 

*' Counting House ^* with numerous illustrations 

and many valuable tables not to be found elsewhere. 

Published by IVISON, BLAKBMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York. 

1E!i^%llTm ^^lEIlIT " H. B. Latourette A Co., 7 Murray St., 

_m fl 1 ry ■ #* •!* ry e ^«^ have recently filled orders for their Font 

^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^km^M ^ ^^^Hl Pen from China, Swedes, Spain, Germany, 

"Wtilk CapUlajry Feeder. \^^^^^m "^^^ other Foreien Conntrles. and have 

... . ^ ^. . . .^^^^^^m already a large trade established both at 

PoUmUA Fdf. 10^ 1871 ^^^^^^^ home and abroad although their natent is 

Handle contains the Ink. Or- ^^flH^^^ Jnat ^^^ Si"? "?? ^*^ ^°fjf " ^^« a x 
dinar* ffold or steel oent .^flB^^^«i. *v? Their claim that the Capillary Feeder in 

2Sd^lSenJi^lytn?'"^M^fo,^^^^^ «»eir pen ptodnceaa nnifoim ifow that is 
derthewritAr'BAon. .^^B^^^^^ ^^ ^^ \ found in no other, seems to be well estab- 
2S- ^JriuS 20^\^^Hi^L.22",'^*''fv°^ li«*««i Md certainly no other Fountain 
hounL and^^^M^^T. ovcryciagg^andhas Pen is so shnple in constmctlon»'-^m<frican 
• a^l it .JSO^^J^"" x"^""^ as a pocket ^Stortwwr. 
XxiZi^ .^B^^^^ P«», always ready for use. 

■**^ A^H^^^^^ . J*»«P«w »o »ny address on re- TMb pen ifl made of liaid rubber, 
|Hn^F^ celpt of price, $3. Discount to . . • j. • ' i« vx 

^y^mT deaiera *- * "^ 18 of a conyeiuezU sue, is very light, 

^^^^^ H, B. IjATOURettb & CO. *^^ give* the best of satisfaction 

7 Murray St., Nkw Toaa. wherever it is used. 

Table Knives and Forlcs of ALL KINDS 

AND RXCLUSIVB MaKS^B OF 




And the **^aient Ivorj- " or Cellnloid Knife. These Handler never yet ItKMe. are not 
f^i^r^^^^ by iMt -vratov, an d are t he aaoet di&rable Knives knoifrn. Always call for the 
'•Trade Mark,** "MERIDEN CUTLERT COMPANY," on the blade. They are sood. Warranted 
•ad sold by all dealers in Cutlery and by 

The IMERIDEN CUTLERY CO., 49 Chambers St., New York. 



BEST AMERICAN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 















Able! Independent!! Jostlll Fn^resaiye I ! 1 1 

Without a Bival ! 1 ! I ! 



STANDARD PUBLICATIONS ON THE HORSE, ETC. 

American Stud Book (Bruce) 2 vols. - - - $20.00 

Forester's Horse of America (revised by Messrs. Bruce), 2* vols. 10.00 
The Horse in the Stable and Field (Stonehenge), 1 vol. - 4.00 

American Turf Register and Racing Calendar for 1870, 1871, 

1872, and 1873, (our annual publication), each vol. - 3.00 

Simpson's Horse Portraiture (a Treatise on handling Trotters), 

1vol. ....... 3.00 

Racing Rules, 50 cents ; Trotting Rules, 25 cents. 

AMERICAN ROflM ALMANAC and OARSMAN'S POCKET COMPANION. 

1873 and 1874 (our annual publication), price $1, morocco 
covers, and in cloth 50 cents each. 

MAeiFICENT STEEL EN&RA7IN6S (I8l24) Of CELEBRATED HORSES. 

Price 50 cents each. 

"The TuBF, Field, and Farm has by far the largest circulation of 
any paper of its class published in the country; is alike influential and 
a standard authority upon every topic to which it appertains, as its 
enterprise, acknowledged ability, independent and gentlemanly tone, 
have made it the leading turf journal of America.*' 



w 



"TURF, FIELD, and FARM. 

Sold by Newsdealers throughout the world. 
Better and Stronger than 'Ever. 
Specimen Copies^ with Premium List^ etc.^ sent upon Application. 
Address all orders — 

TURF, FIELD, AND FARH, 

37 Park Bow, New Yo&^ 



COWPERTHWAIT &' GO.'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 



SPECIAL FBICE LIST. 

!• Retail Prlee— From which the usual Discounts are made to the Trade. 

51* Introdnetlon Price— (hew-ZA/r^ rttait) for supplies for first Introduction into schools when there Is 
no exchange of old books. 

3* Bzoluaigie Priee {atu-ka^ rttait) for supplies for first introducdon when books of similar grade, that 
were in actual use, are given in exchange. 



Warren? 8 Oeogra^pMes. 



WaitnfB Vew Primary Qeograplij, 
Wamn'g Vew Oommon Bohool Qeographj, 
WtiEisii'g Vew Fhyiioal Qttagn^jt 



WtiEisii'B Brief Ooiune in Oeographj, 



Oreene^a Gra/m/mars. 

^ Greeners Vew Introdnotioii to English Grammui 
Greene's Vew English Qramnuurf .... 
Greeners Vew Analyiis of the English Tiangnage, • 

JBCagoT^s Mathenwtics* 



Hagaz*! Primary Lessons in Vnmberst 
Eagaz*! Elementary Arithmetic, 
Hagaz'a Oommon Bohool ArithxnetiOf 
Eagaz'a Elementary Algebra, 
Eagar'a Elementary Qeometry, 



FOR TEACHERS. 
Hagar'a Diotatlon Problems and KoYiewi in Written Arithmetloi 
Key to Hagar's Oommon Bohool Arithmetio, 
Key to Hagar's Elementary Algebra, 



Man/roe^s ^Readers cmd Spellers, 

Honjoe'B First Header, 

Konzoe'a Second Beader, » • 

Kbnzoe'a Third Beader, ....*• 

][(mioe*8 Fonrih Beader, 

Konroe'a FiM Beader, 

Xonroe^a Sixth Beader, 



llonroe'a First Steps in Spelling, . 
Konroe'a Oomplete Spelling Book, 

Histories. 

Goodrich's Ohild's History of the United States, 
Berard's School History of the United States, 

^ Miscella/neous. 

IQgars' Hew Geographical Drawing Book, 

Apgars' Map Drawii^ Paper, . . . . 

The Gecgraphioal Qnestion Book, 

Xonroe's Hannal of Physical and Vocal Training, • 

Boyse's Hannal of American Literature, • 

Leaoli's Oomplete Spelling Book, 



BetaU 


Intro- 


Prices. 


daction* 


(0.76 


$0.60 


1.88 


1.26 


1.88 


1.26 


1.60 


1.00 


.66 


.87 


1.06 


.70 


L20 


.80 


.80 


.20 


.60 


.84 


1.00 


.67 


1.26 


.84 


1.26 


.84 


.60 




LOO 




1.28 




.80 


.80 


.60 


.84 


.70 


.47 


.84 


.66 


1.26 


.84 


1.60 


1.00 

• 


.26 


.17 


.86 


.23 


66 


.87 


L20 


.80 


.76 


.60 


.26 


.17 


.82 


.21 


LOO 


.67 


L76 


L17 


.32 


.21 



Ex- 
change. 

(0.38 
.04 
.94 

.76 



.28 
.68 
.60 



.16 
.26 
.60 

.63 
.68 



.16 
.28 
.36 
.42 
.63 
.76 

.18 
08 



.28 
.60 



.16 



Specimen Copies (except Keys) sent on receipt of the Exchange Price. 

T««cli«ra and Sebool Offleers must exajnine these New Books, if they wish to keep up with the times, 
and with the improved methods of instruction which now prevail in the best schools. 

Correspondence earnestly solicited, and information in regard to Teachers' names, propos^ chaiq;es in Text 
BookSf etc.« ^adly received. Address, 

COWPERTHWAIT ^ CO., EducaMonal PiublUhers. 

6j8 and djo Chestma Street, PhiladelphiU 
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School Books and School Supplies. 

Nos. 37 and 39 Brattle Street, 



Is prepared to furnish every article needed in the School-room, 
after the walls are plastered and the floors laid, in every depart- 
ment, from the Kindergarten grade to the College. 

DESKS and SEATS constructed with special reference to 
Comfort, Health and Durability. Furnaces which give the 
most heat, according to the amount of fuel consumed. Bells of 
superior tone at low cost. Black-Boards (natural slate if desired), 
Black-Board Easels, Erasers, Pointers, Globes, Maps, Anatomical, 
Philosophical, Drawing, Singing and Reading Charts. Philo- 
sophical and Chemical Apparatus, Skeletons, Pianos, Astronomical 
Lanterns, Astronomical Apparatus. Floor Brushes, Feather 
Dusters, Dust Pans, Drinking Cups, . Water Pails, and Wash 
Basins. 

Contracts taken for furnishing all or a part of the Furniture and 
Fixtures for any grade of School. 

Work guaranteed and goods warranted to be all that they are 
recommended. 

All heavy freight, except Pianos and Furnaces, going South, 
shipped from New York or Philadelphia, and all similar freight 
for the West, shipped from New York or Chicago. 

With facilities unequalled by any house in New England, the 
patronage of a generous public is requested. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Correspondence solicited fVom 
School Officers and Teachers. 

Settees of improved styles for Lecture Rooms, Halls and 
Vestrys, furnished at short notice. 

37 & 39 Brattle St., Boston. 



S^lPTimisiii^^ 




THE 



:^ 




TO BUY 




OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
ADDRESS 

H.p.DjrirER, 

SI JOHJ^r STREET, N. Y. 



THE NEVST YORK 



»AttT WIT 




ONLT THREE DOLLARS PER AUKUM, 



POSTAGE PAID. 



This Evening Daily contains all the day's news of any importance; the 
opening and closing reports of the Stock Exchange and Gold Room, and 
Market Reports; also, extracts from editorials of the leading morning journals, 
a serial story, and other interesting matter for families, at $3 per annimi, or 
75 cents per quarter, postage prepaid after the ist of January. 



. ONLY ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY CENTS PER ANNUM, 

POSTAGE PAID. 

This is the rising paper of this Continent, having, in less than three years 
reached a circulation of 

SIXTY THOUSAND COPIES, 
and ranking, it is believed, fourth in point of circulation of the weekly news- 
papers in this city. It is a large eight page, fifty-six column paper, with less 
than seven columns of advertisements. It is full of choice reading matter, 
including a Serial Story, and has probably more news than any other weekly ; 
together with most carefully-prepared and detailed Market and Financial 
Reports. It takes the Christian and just side on political and other questions. 
It is emphatically the paper for the times, advocating as it does Total Absti- 
nence, Prohibition, Equal Human Rights, Sabbath Observance, Missions, and 
every good cause. 

The subscription is only $1 a year, and postage 20 cents, or $1.20 in all for 
1875. It will be sent for a quarter on trial for 30 cents. 

Free Specimen Copies of the Daily or Weekly will be sent, post-paid, on 
application by Postal Card. 

JOHN DOUGALL, 

Proprietor, Editor* and Publisher New York Witness, 

No. 2 SPRUCE STREET, (Tract House), 

NEW YORK. 



Before using or adopting other books, Teachers and School Officers should see the 

UNIVERSITY SERIES 



OF 



TEXT BOOKS 

These works are^ all new, beautiftil,^and admirably 

adapted to their purposes. 



GEOGRAPHY. 

Maury's First Lessons in Geography $o 63 

Maury's the World we Live In i 25 

Maury's Manual of Geography 2 00 

Maury's Wall Maps, for class instruc- 
tion in Geography, comprising 
the following eight Maps : 

I. The World i 50 

-2. North America c 50 

3. The United States 2 50 

4. South America i 50 

5. Europe i 50 

6. Asia I 50 

7. Africa I 50 

8. Physicaland Commercial Chart 

of the World i 50 

Complete Sets, 8 Maps, net.. . .10 00 
Maury's Physical Geography 2 25 

MATHEMATICS. 

Venable's First Lessons in Numbers 30 
Venable's Intermediate Arithmetic. 60 

Venable's Practical Arithmetic I 00 

Venable's Mental Arithmetic 45 

Venable's Elementary Algebra .... i 50 
Venable's Elements of Geometry. .. 2 00 

Key to Arithmetics 90 

Key to Elementary Algebra 1 00 

Readers, Grammari Historyi 

Holmes' Primer 10 

Holmes* Elementary Speller 18 

Holmes' First Reader 20 

Holmes' Second Reader 35 



Holmes* Third Reader $0 50 

Holmes' Fourth Reader 75 

Holmes' Fifth Reader i 25 

Holmes' Sixth Reader i 50 

Holmes' First Lessons in Grammar. 

Illustrated 50 

Holmes' English Grammar • . 90 

Holmes* History of the U. States. . i 50 

Carter's Elements oT General History i 50 

FRENCH, 

DeVere's Introduction to the Study 

of French .* 75 

DeVere's First French Reader 75 

DeVere's Grammar in French. i 75 

Sachtleben's Guide to a Correct Pro- 
nunciation of the French Lan- 
guage 60 

LATIN. 

Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar I 50 

Gildersleeve's Latin Exercise-Book, i 00 
•Gildersleeve's Latin Primer and 
Reader, (nearly ready) 

MISCELUNEOUS. 



Johnston ft Browne's Ei^lish Liter- 
ature I 

Avery's How to Draw : The Right 
and the Wrong Way. Part I, 
50 cts. : Part II, 60 cts I 

Fairbanks' Business Arithmetic. . . , x 



50 



10 
50 



Single copies (Keys and Haps excapted) of 1x>oks desired tor examination, 
with a view to introdnotion, will be sent by mail on receipt mt half-price. 

VavoraUe terms tor introdtiotion. Send fbr Oironlars and Oataiome. 



December, 1874. 



ninVSBSITT FUBLISEINa C0MFAN7, 

15S S 157 Crotbg Street, Kew Terk. 



($2.(H> per Anwum.) {Single Kos. 20 cU.) 
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A MAGAZINE OF 



POPULAR INSTRUCTION AND LITERATURE. 



■♦♦^ 



An Independent magazinei designed to be: 

I* A faithful record of educational progress at home and abroad. 

2. A medium for the candid discussion of all matters relating to 

instruction and school management. 

3. An advocate of free public education, unrestricted by sectarian 

bar. 

4. A champion of a wider and more efficient course of instruction, a 

higlier order of scliool booksi and all measures for elevating 
the- rank; remuneration and intelligence of teaciiers. 

Fearless and impartial criticism of quackery in school books and 
school supervision will continue to be made a special feature. The 
freest expression of opinion, consistent with justice and propriety, 
is earnestly invited. Original articles on educational topics are 
solicited, to be paid for when used. 

"It is always good." — Commonwealth, 

" A lively and independent Monthly." — American Naturalist 

" The leading Educational Journal in America." — Louisrnlle JoumaL 

" The articles are short and comprehensive. Its notices of books and 
criticisms are just and intelligent" — National Intelligencer. 

"ft Is InvaluaUe to all who havo chOdren to educaio or scbool tazos to paj.** 

Club Rates. — 5 Subscribers for $8.00; 10 Subscribers, $15.00; 
ao Subscribers, $3o.oa (Qub Subscribers may be at different offices.) 

%W Agents wanted in every locality. Circulars sent on receipt 
of postage. Specimens! 20 cents each. 

J. W. Schermerhom & Co., (publishers, 

14 Band Street, New York. 



Wxt ^mMt^xi §vmi^tlx$i 



This Weekly Religious Journal is now in its Forty-fifth volume. Originally 
established to promote Revivals, Missions, Temperance, and other Reforms, it has 
never relaxed in its zeal, but has carried the ardor of youth into the strength of 
manhood, and thus, being at once progressive and conservative, it has steadily ac- 
quired a greater and greater prosperity and influence. 

In a recent and able article on the American Religious Press, the Evening 
Post, after referring to the origin of Thb Evangelist in the Great Revival of 1830i 
thus continues : — 

" As the theatre of these remarkable scenes was chiefly Central and Western New York, it was 
there that the circniation of the new journal struck root and gained its starongesthold, which it retains 
to this day among the thriving cities and large towns of that region. Almost at its beginning it was 
edited by the Rev. Dr. Leavitt, who (as we have the best reason to know, for often in later years he 
was a laborer upon the Evening Post) was a man of rare editorial ability, and gave to Thb Eyanoblist 
the impress of his own strong mind. For the last twenty years it has been under the skillful and sat- 
isfactory editorship of the Rev. Dr. Henry M. Field, who is so well known in the literary as well as 
the religious world. As it is more exclusively a Presbyterian newspaper, it has its constituency 
chiefly in the large and powerful denomination which it represents.' 



ti 



Thb Evangelist maintains the various departments of a complete Religious 
and Family Paper, giving special prominence and fullness to all matters pertain- 
ing to the Presbyterian Church. Among its contributors are some of the most 
popular writers of the day. Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D., whose articles are 
circulated more widely at home and abroad than those of any other writer for our 
religious press, contributes an article every week. The paper is also especially 
fresh and instructive in its correspondence. Not to mention others, its series of 
Letters from Ji4>an (still continued) has attracted great attention ; and Dr. Ellin - 
wood (a Secretary of the Presbyterian Foreign Mission Board), is now on his way 
around the world, and contributing a series of papers of great interest. The Home 
Correspondence of The Evangelist is also able and varied, ranging from the 
lively description of a Summer Excursion, or Border Mission-Tour, to the gravest 
discussions of Church Doctrine and Polity. 

In its spirit, the paper aims at the utmost candor and courtesy, treating 
with fairness even those from whom it differs most. Thus it has contributed 
greatly to promote peace and union among the churches of this country. It was 
among the most effective advocates of the recent re-union of the Presbyterian 
Church, and now labors to promote its growth and peace, to the end that it may 
become a still greater power for good over the whole broad continent. Seeking 
a still more intimate relation with other Presbyterian bodies, it cultivates the most 
generous and brotherly regard towards all Evangelical denominations. 

The Tebms of The Evangelist are $3.00 a Year, for which the Paper 
will be sent Postage Paid. This is less than six cents a number, for which one 
obtains every week more reading than is comprised in an ordinary book. 

If desired, A Map of the Presbttbbian Chxtbch in the United States 
will be sent to new subscribers. It is 32x40, and gives the outlines of all the 
Synods and Presbyteries from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with the principal cities 
and towns where there are large dties, and has been published at an expense of 
nearly $3,000. 

AddreM. HENET M. FIELD, 

Box 8880, 

NEW-TORK. 



" The Ablest and Bast • * of AmertMa BaUdona Peilodioala."— Z%< SUion, X. T. 



THE GREAT FAMILY WEEKLY. 

The Christian Union, 

An TTnseotarian, Independent Jonmali derotod to Religioni Mionlfl, Beftnui News^ LifesntoiiB, 

Mniioy Eoueliold lUtten, Soienoe^ Art. Agrlooltaiey Tndai Finanoei elo. Hftvisg 

Serial Talee, Ohoioe Foenu, Ponlei and Stories for the Little Folke, 

eto.H3ontribntionB from well*known eminent Writezst 



HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 

In religious matters, Thb Christian Union is Evangelical and Unsectarian ; in 
political afiairs, independent and outspoken. It contains the best and most readable 
articles to be obtained, and both short and serial tales from the foremost favorites ; its 
contributors are men and women vrell known and eagerly read, taken from all Christian 
denominations, and from every group of brilliant literary workers in America and 
England, with correspondents in many parts of the world. It is 

A Paper for all Families Everywhere. 

It is the most widely quoted throughout the whole country. Its form, 24 pages 
large quarto, pasted and trimmed, is so convenient for reading, binding and preseira- 
tion, that it has in this alone a special merit. It has 

The Largest Circulation In the World 

of its class, and therefore can afford to employ the best literary talent ; and this year 
the paper will be made better than ever. It is a FAMILY JOURNAL for the wAcle 
Iiousehold^ young and old — father, mother, boys and girls, young men and young women 
—all find material of interest from week to week. 

rOA 1875. 

The Christian Union will contain a brilliant series of ^onUhly lUu80raie€i 
Numbers^ giving articles by the most famous writers on subjects of interest — Do- 
mestic and Church Architecture ; Landscape Gardening ; Trees, their beauties and 
uses ; Astronomy ; General Science ; Music, both for Church and for the Household ; 
and several new Works of Fiction, and one or more Poems by favorite writers — eadli 

being Characteristically and BeautifuUy Illustrated. 

SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, "• '^ T . $8.00 PER AlfNUM. 



Any one of the following admired works of art will be safelv delivered by ma£L poet-paidy to 
any Bubember^a address, who, at tht time itf tubteriMng^ indicates his choice and sends 60 cenu to de- 
frsy expenses of mounting, varnishing, packing, transportation, etc. : 

L— The pair of French Oil Chromos, ^* Our Girls," " Widt Awake '* and " Fati AsUtp.^* 

2.— The pair of French Oil Chromos, ** Our Boys,'' " I%€ Dinner ^^ and " Tke JVop." 

8.— ^The artistic Cross and Flovrer Piece, French Oil Chromo, " The Lord ii JNsot."* 

4.— Kabshall's saperb and world-famous Steel Basn^TlnS of " TFoaking'fm," eaUed by 
Huntington, President National Academy of Design, ** TVti/y, a matterpieee qftke mgraser^t orL^ 

POSTAGE. 

By the new U. S. law of July, 1874, all postages on newspapers, etc, instead of being paid, as 
heretofore, at the <«frMriA0r*» Post Office, must be mwaid at the office where the periooicals are 
mailed. Therefore^ all snbecilption moneys for 1875, mnst be added 90 emU for pre-payment of 
the postage in New York. 

PBEKITTICS FOB OLUBS. 

On application, a list of Premiums for getting up Subscription Olnbs (a very taay task with this 
pi4>er)wiUM mailed to any one wishing to earn either a Cash Commission, or some desirable Premium. 

GOOD AGENTS WAVTE2>. 

Address J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place, New York. 



T. DE WITT TALMAG4 KDWARD P. CONE, 

EDITOB. AOYEBTIBmO MANAGSB. 

HOSATIO C. EINQ, TALMASE^ PAPER. B. W. HAWLBY, 

FUBLI8HEIL 8ECRBT4BT. 

« 

One of Dr. Talmage's Sermons Every Week. 

Since the accession of Rbt. Db. Talicaob as editor of this paper, its growth has been steady and 
most satisfactory. An Erangelical, non-sectarian, and non-sectional jonmal was much needed in onr 
land. The CHUsriAir at Wobk has filled this place, and no greater assorance of its acceptability is 
required than the fact that daring the past twelve months, in the mbst depressing financial period 
known to this generation, we have taken oyer twenty thousand subscribers. 

T. DE WITT TAI^KAGE has been editor in fact, as well as in name, and not a week has 
passed that his editorials and sermons, or other contributions from his versatile pen, have not appear- 
ed In this paper. 

TBE COBPS of CONTBIBUTORS includes the best and most enjoyable writers in this country. 

To each subscriber is presented a novel, unique, and beantiful premium, a 

FOBTFOLIO OF GEMS, by Hendsohel : 

Twelve charming sketches for the parlor table in an Illuminated Pobtfolio, 8)^x10X in* Subscrip- 
tion price $8.25, including postage on the Pobtfolio, and also on the paper, as required by the new 
postal law, after January 1st, 1875. Noft<un£8^ no mountingt^ no extras qfany kind. Price of paper 
without premium $8,00 including postage. 

A CHOIOE OF PBEMITJKS.— Subscribers who may prefer onr splendid Chromo, after 
Landaeer's great animal painting, " The Twin Lambs,'' size 22x28 inches, can have it (unmounted) 
at the same price. 

TO ADVEBTISEBS.— THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK circulates in the best families of this 
country. Its value as an advertising medium is therefore evident The rates, which are lower than 
those of other religious weeklies of equal circulation, are as follows :— Inside pages, 26 cents per line. 
Outside pages, 85 cents per line. Reading notices, 60 cents per line. Agate measure, 14 lines to the 
inch. Diaeounts en Repeated Ckmseeutive In»ertions. 

A0ENTS WAMTED.— Ijiberal Coznmiaaioiui.— Exdusive Territory guaranteed. Sam- 
ples and circulars sent on application to 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, Box 5105, New York. 

OUB FOUB FaFESS— 'For Sunday School and Eome. 

ILLUSTRATED— ORIGINAL— UYELY— SPARKLING.— Each published monthly. Take them all 
and you have one for each week. Nothing sectarian in them ; nothing dry or dull. The best and 
cheapest published. 

GOOD WORDS, mr PAPER, GOOD OHEER, OLD AHD TOUHO, DER 8OHITA08G AST (Gennan). 
WST'yve number onr piqiers, but do not date them, making them good at any time..i^ 

SFEOIAIi OPFBB.— To every Sunday-school Superintendent or other person from whom we 
Bhall receive an order for one year for not less than $10, we will send Five pairs (10 copies) of SPRING 
AND SUMMER FLOWERS, two beautiful Chromos in imitation of water colors, by the celebrated 
house of Pbang A Go., of Boston. The manufacturers* retail price of these Chromos is $2 each. We 
will furnish GOOD WOBDS or KT PAPEB, one year, and both of these Chromos, for 75 cents. 
To any one who will send us a dub of five subscribers, at fuU prices, as above, we will send a sixth 
hapffreet to their address, Inchiding the two Chromos. Full particulars as to prices, sample copies, 
and any information will be famished on application. 

HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 

Box 6105, New York. 



53<i YJEA.R1 

OF THE GEEAT AMEBICAN EELIGIOUS AND SECULAR 



NEW YORK OBSERVER. 

FIFTT-T wo TEARS completed I And completed without a change in 
name, principles, plane, purposes or pledges — with the original prospectus of 1833 
as the pledge and promise of the future I The fact proves that the foundation was 
well laid on those eternal principles of tbuth, which alone can stand amid the 
wreck of error and false philosophy. 

Thb Nrw York Obseryer, established in 1823, was the first newspaper in 
this country to employ a salaried foreign correspondence ; and from that day to 
the present, it has been noted for the variety and value of the letters that appear 
In its columns, from every quarter of the world. The Observer was started as a 
religious and seevlar famUy newspaper. In religion it is Protestant and Evan- 
gelical, but has never been allied to the interests of any particular denomination ; 
giving without partiality the news of all, and laboring for the union of all who 
profess and call themselves Christians. It gives a weekly resume of all the im- 
portant secular news ; but avoids any position as a partisan in politics. In a word, 
it would be a difficult task to select a more reliable, profitable. Instructive and ^i- 
tertaining family paper than The New York Observer. 

We offer Txjoo Complete Newspapers, — the one Religious, the other Seevlar, Cut 
the sheet at the top, and you have TWO PAPERS. 

The Sdiaious paper is filled with the News of the Churches in all the World ; CJorrespondence of 
the most vuied nature from every part of Evangelical Christendom ; Editorials on the Beligioiia 
Questions of the Day ; Sunday-school and Missionary Reading ; Departments for Children and Youtli ; 
Temperance, Prayer-Meeting and Revival News ; Poetry and Devotional Reading Matter and itaaa 
of news and interest from and concerning all parts of the great Religious and Benevolent World. 

The Seeular paper gives, in abstract form, the iniportant News of the Week, both Domestic and 
Foreign ; Correspondence from various quarters ; Editorials on Current Topics ; Edncational and 
literarv News ; Scientific and ACTicultural Departmenti< : Financial and Commercial News ; Markets 
and Prices Current : Notes and Queries ; Anecdotes and Valuable Extracts. A more complete and 
pregnant sheet can hardly be conceived ; and von place it in the family with the full aasoranoe that 
NO HARX will result to any one from its perusal. All this tMtkly bill qf/are tot only $3 a year— LESS 
THAN A PENNY A DAY I 

The usefulness of the Nkw York Observer, and its record, is in the family, 
the church, and the state, in all of which it has sought to diffuse that intelligence 
and principle which will exalt, refine, and advance the highest welfare and hap- 
pitaess of man. In all these years it has never contained a line that was not pab- 
iished with the design of making the reader wiser, better, and happier, and u it 
has succeeded in this purpose, its conductors have their reward. A paper that baa 
held fast to its integrity and purpose for more than half a century will not filter 
in its career in the meridian of its days. 

The New York Observer has more than satisfied all reasonable ex{>ectation8. 
It has expended a large share of its income in the increase of the number and value 
of its correspondents, and the growth of its business has been steady and uniform 
from year to year. The last ten years have been the most prosperous it has ever en* 
joyed, and it is now pushipg forward with bright hopes of enlarged progress and 
usefulness. 

We offer NO premittms, ko pictures, ko Chbomos— but a Donble Faiiill|r 
Nenrtpaper of eight pages, filled with important news in compact form, both 
religious AND SECULAR. Agricultural, Scientific, Literary, Juvenile, Finandai, 
Markets, Prices Current, &c. PURE AND GOOD. $8.00 a Tear In ad- 
Tancef and 15 cents for postage. 

s. I. psniB A aoo 

Sitt^ oopies free. 87 Park Bow, New Yodu 



THE UNITED STATES 

Army & Navy Jotjeital, 

Gazette of the Regular, Volunteer and Militia Forces. 



PUBLISHED WEEKLY, $6 a Year, in Advance. 

PUBLICATION OFFICE: 

No. 23 MUREAY STREET, NEW YORK. 



TO ADVERTISERS. 

THB ARMY AND NAVT JOURNAL offers advantages . to certain advertiBen which are 
presented by no other weekly newspaper in the United States. The character and extent of its 
circulation may be inferred from the following : 

1st. It is the ONLT Military and Naval Journal in the United States. 

Sd. It stands, both at home and abroad, in the tkbt niONT rank, of the military journals of 
the world. 

ad. It is the OirrciAL Oazettv of the National Guard of the State of New York, and is the 
STANDARD ADTHORiTT in thc country on militia matters, which secures its circulation among the 

MiLITLA OF KVKRT StATE AND TERRITORY Of the UniOU. 

4th. It is the representative of the National Rifle Association, an association which commands 
the pecuniary support of the State of New York, and attracts the attention of all who are interested 
in ROPLB sHOOTiNo iu all parts of the country. 

5th. It is safe to say that the Army and Navy Journal is rcnnilarly read by every Arxy and 
Navy Otfioer in the United States, as well as by the more intelHgent, prudent, and thoughtful of 
the ENLISTED MEN of the two services. It is found in every camp and garrison reading room 
for soldiers in the country. 

6th. The number of enlisted men of the Army is 25,000 ; of the Navy, 10,000 ; of officers of the 
Army, 2,500 ; of the Navy and Marine Corps, 8,000. The National Guard of New York numbers 
25,000, and in the different States, according to the last official '* Army Register,^^ 158,820. 

7th. It also circulates largely among Ex-omcxEs of volunteers of our late war, both North 
■ad South. 

8th. Its FOREIGN ciRoiiLATiON Is large, and of a character probablv not equalled by that of any 
other weekly journal in the country. It is on file at every War and i^avy Office of Europe, and 
has as subsoibers the most famous soldiers and military students of the Old World. 

9th. The Circxtlation of the Journal is therefore among men of assured incomes who are 
AXLE TO BUY what the advertiser may have to sell, and among classes whose wants are numerous 
and varied. Ths jmrehoHS annually made by the enliited men alone qf the Army^ qf one houee 
advertUing in the Journal, amount to triany thoueand doUare ivorth, 

10th. The Army and Navy Journal goes extensively into the families of officers and 
80i:j>xxr8 and sazlors as an indispensable ^de to the movements of relatives and friends. 

11th. The advertisements in the Journal are set in clear, conspicuous type, with special 
reference to taste and attractiveness. 



The advertisers in the Army and Navy Journal among these several classes are represented 
by the best known houses, as will be seen by a reference to tne paper. 

The Army and Navy Journal^ circulation is one of the stablest of that of any weekly 
newspaper in the United States, and its advertising piu^nage is larger than that of any other 
profMifonal paper in the country. 



RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Twelve Lines Nonpareil to an Inch Space. 

Single Insertion $0.26 per line space. 

Four Insertions 0.80 *• ** " 

Thirteen InserUons 2.00 ** " " 

Twenty-six Insertions 8.00 ** " " 

Fifty-two Insertions 5.00 " * * " 

Editorial Page 40 cents per line space. 

W. O. & F. P. CHURCH, Publishers. 




mttlBi frcm ID to It ortgluL 
« '— hern imbUsbfA 



XalablUlint, 1846, 

M XJ N jST <fc C O., 

Editors of the SCIENTIFIC AUEBIOAN. 

f biTi^itiloni. Fres of clitrgc: Mita Speciol EunlnMimiiai 

DioeDU ;BDd pronecu ta Applmtlixii for LrtMn 

UTDpamCoontrieB. ThDyeiYfl«pecl»UllniUi«i 



Patent at WHblcgtop, undpnii 

in the nroMcntloo or Itojoeted . .. . ..__.._„. .._.__,__ 

M7IEN1TFIG AMERICAN i>r ta iDTantlnD* Palenlcd tIirongh4U> AgeWT. irith Iho Done uid r«Miii>M. 
tbentsDtw, PbIcdU ire often Kild In put or Hbols, to- rensni ittFKted to the Invention by aacli noUn. 

Bendtor^niplilct.llDpmcs.eonlBtnini!* - ■■ i _ . ' ™. 

AddroH (qi the Paper oi 



MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 

■ "~ ^ - - - - — tllLCi 




300SLSI IBOOJBLS!! ^OOSLStll 



B imporitrB of Wordswortli's Williftma' Speaiers, and Alforf* 
liand tlie largest alwk of Theology, old and new, kept io tbSt 
stock Sundar-Scliciol Itooks from all the SuDdav-ScUool Beok 



N. TIBBALS * SONS 

Comlnetitama. and have 

PubliBtera. 

10,009 raXBXiSS AMTt PKATIBK BOOSSi 

AT HALF PRICE AND LESS. 

I Books for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES New, at Publishera' Prion. 
Albo, odd lots op Skw Books at Great Baroaibs. 
TIBBALS at SONS, a"V VavU Kow, Ni 



The attention of Boards of Education, Superintendents, and Teachers is invited to 

the following 

APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

. H. Butler & Co. 




PHILADELPHlAi PENN. 



80 
80 
50 

88 
75 



MITCHELL'S New Geographies. 

THB 8TANDABD 8ESIE8 OF AKERIOA. 
0^ Always kept up with the Times ,^£^ 

Mitchell's New First Lessons in 

Geography $0 50 

Mitchell's New Primary Geography 
Mitchell's New Intermediate Geog- 
raphy I 

Mitchell's New School Geography 

and Atlas 2 

Mitchell's New Physical Geography i 
Mitchell's New Ancient Geography I 
Mitchell's New. Outline Maps and 
Key.* Small Series. On Rollers, 

net 10 00 

Mitchell's New Outline Maps and 
Key.* Large Series. On Rollers, 

net 20 00 

Hand-book of Map-drawing 80 

* Colored physically 4lnd politically, or 
politically only. 

GOODBIOH'S SEBIES OF 

PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 

TTnlTBnudly Popolax . 

Goodrich's American Child's Picto- 
rial History of the United States, 

Goodrich's U. S. Pictorial History. 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Eng- 
land 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of Rome 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of 
Greece 

Goodrich's Pictorial History of 
France 

Goodrich's Parley's Common-school 
History of the World I 75 

Goodrich's Pictorial Natural History i 75 

LATIN TEXT-BOOKS. 

Bingham's Latin Grammar i 50 

Bingham's Latin Reader i 50 

Bingham's Caesar. i 50 

Bingham's Exercises for Translation 25 

Historia Sacra 63 

Viri Romae 75 

Gould's Adam's Latin Grammar. . . i 50 

Ramshom's Latin Synonyms i 88 



I 
I 



84 
75 

75 
75 

75 

75 



GRAMMAR. 



AIL rnicR 



Smith's English Grammar $0 56 

Bingham's English Grammar 84 

THE NEW AUKEBIOAN 

READERS AND SPELLERS. 

The latMt and handsomest Series. The best 
and Cheapest Series. 

Bt SAKOEirr akd Mat. 

20 

30 

5/0 
60 

90 



The New* American First Reader. . 
The New American Second Reader 
The New American Third Reader . 
The New American Fourth Reader. 
The New American Fifth Reader. . 

SPEIXEBS. 



2G 



The New American Primary Speller 
The New American Pronouncing 
Speller 30 

COPPEE'S SERIES. 

Copp^e's Logic i 25 

Coppee's Rhetoric i 6c 

Coppee's Academic Speaker 2 40 

HALDEMAN'S ENGLISH AFFIXES, 

Fxice $2.00. 

LYONS' AMERICAN ELOCUTIONIST, 

FriM $1.05. 
JUST READY! 

THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER, 

Bt Epes Saboknt and Axasa Mat. 

Price $1.60. 

480 pages— 16 EngravingH, with an Index of 5,000 

Words. 

OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 

55 lllaBtratiOM Prico 75 Gents. 

OXFORD'S SENIOR SPEAKER, 

432 pages— 90 illiistrations Price $1.50. 

SABOENT'S NEW 

MANUAL OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, 

Price 90 Oentc 

Onr publioations oan be obtained upon the most liberal temui for introdno- 
tion. Correspondence and ▼isits of Teadiers and others interested in School 
Ziiteratare cordially invited. 

Send for Price-list, Oiroolars, and Illiistrated Oatalosne. 



1875. "THE OLD RURAL!" 1875. 





IlW-YOEill 

THS OBBAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 

RURAL, LITERA RY AND F AMILY WEEKLY. 

D. D. T. MOOBE, Founder and Conducting Editor. 



This Pofuiar Joubkal, Ions the Standard Id its Sphere, entered npon Its Twkntt-Sixth 

\Yeab (and second Quarter of a Century) in Jan., 1875, under such auspices as will enable ita 

Founder and Conductor and his Associates to manifest more fully than eyer before the true spirit 

of its glorious Motto, ** EjcceUior^** and laudable Objects, " Progress and Improvement.'^ The con- 

Btant aim will be to more than maintain its well-earned position as the 

BEST WEEELT OF ITS GLASS ! 

On all subjects pertaining to AgrUnUture^ Horticulture, Domestic Affairs, and \±uired. topics, 
MooBB^s RuBALhas oeen the Rbooohizbd Authobitt for a score of ^ears, during whicli it has 
become the Leading and Largest Circulating Rubal, Litxbabt and Familt wxbklt on the 
ConUnent. To Hustain and augment this pre-eminence neither labor nor expense will be spared, 
but everv proper effort put forth to fhrnish a Moobl Papxb pob thb Rubal Populatxom— one 
especially adapted to the wants of 

THE FARMER, 

THE HORTIOULTURIST, 

THE STOCK GROWER, 

THE DAIRYIIAN, 

THE HOUSEWIFE, &o. 



But in addition to its attention to practical Affltirs, the Rural is not unmindful of the Family 
Circle, for it devotes several pages of each number to Choice and High Toned IMerary and 
Miseeuaneous Beading, adapted to Doth sexes and all ages. This feature has given it a high r^m- 
tation, all over the land, 

AS A LTTERART AND FAMILT PAPER. 

The moral tone of Moobb^s Rubal has always been pure and unexceptionable, while its value 
as an Educator is worth many times its cost to any &mily. During 1875 special effort will be made 
to render the whole paper bbiohtbb and bbttbb teak bvbb bxfobb, so that its old friends shall 
be proud of it and thousands of new ones become its ardent admirers. 

THE RURAL'S ILLUSTRATIONS 

Wni continue to be Appropriate, Varied and Beautifhl. Indeed, our object is to render the paper 
exceptionally Valsable and Acceptable in all its Departments. Its reports of Markets, Crope, Etc, 
aie alone worth double the price of the Rubal. 

TERM8t In Advance, Postage Prepaid— Only $9.65 per Year-less toanbs. 

and great Inducements to Club Agents. Premium Lists, Specimens, Ac, sent to all disposed to 

act in behalf of the Rubal and its OtJecU. 

Address, MOORE'S RURAL NEW YORKER, 

78 Duane Street, New Tark. 



TERMS, 





The NatioiuU Organ of thoee laboring for the aotutU, vieiMe unity of 

Mvangelieal helievere. 



By purchABing in large qnantities, we are enabled to offer to onr friende, as preminms, the 
folluwing standard works at lesa than half their cost at the bookstores. 

SMITH'S BIBLE DICTIONARY. 

ion pp. Findy Illustrated. 

A condrnsatioQ of thoasands of volnmet of essays, histories, travels and commentaries for the 
elacidation and illastration of the Bible, prepared dv Rer. Dr. William Smith, of the UniyersitTof 
London, assisted by over seventy distingnished Divmes and Authors, of bo^h Knropeand America ; 

CONYBEARE & HOWSON'S 



Beautifully Illustrated. Over 900 pages. 

These volames are the resalt of the finest scholarship, the deepest research and the most 
cultured piety of the present age. 

l*hey have been particularly recommended as important aids to an understanding of Holy 

Scripture, by the leading divines of Every Evangelical Denomination. To the 

Pastor, Sunday School Teacher, and every careful student of the Bible, they are indlq>en8able. 

EACH OF THESE BOOKS SELLS AT RETAIL FOR $4.50. 



- $2.00 

4.00 

- 8.80 



The paper alone, one year. 
The paper and either book. 
The paper and both books. 



VSBY UBEBAI. TBBMS TO AOBBITS. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 



a 
tt 



$8.50 

16.00 
30.00 



We will send the Church Union to clubs on the following terms : 

Five copies, one year, for 
Ten copies, '* 

Twenty copies, '^ 

No premiams or commiBBlonB to Clnbu. 

The books are ient by ezprevs, and ^nbtcribers will pay the ezprefs rates on delivery. 

Address, Rev. GEORGE E. THRALL. 

No. 50 Beekman St., New York. 

NB W PHBlUIUilI ! . . 

In addition to the Books which we have been offering as preminmsfor more than a year, we shall 
give, in future, two beautiful Lithographic Pictures, called "Heel and Toe," and "Grandpa's Watch." 
These will be sent to all new subscribers for $8.50, which sum includes subscription to tne paper. 

A S?LENDIS COMBINATION. 

In order to gratify the lady friends of the Crubch Union, we have arranged to send them onr paper 
in connection with that popular Family Magazine, 

DEMORESTS ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 

and Jerome Thompson's beautiful Chromo 

*^The Old Oaken BttcAre//' 

Size 17 by 26 inches. This picture is an ornament fitted for any parlor, and originally sold for $15 a 
copr. 

The Chromo is nent secnrcly packed on a roller, postage 10 cents extra, or mounted on canvas and 
stretcher, as an oil painting, fifty cents extra, each, (which includes transportation) ; or mounted on 
canvat?, in an elegant 2}i inch gilt frame, with Arabesque comers, three yards of crimson cord, and 
packed for $3. .„ , ». 

This excellent Magazine, this celebrated Chromo. and the Chubch Union, we will send to our sub* 
Bcribers, at the unprecedentedly low rate of $4.!25 per year. 

Send your orders at once to the 

CHURCH UNION, 

so Beekman Street^ New York. 



OICEEHBOCHER 

Iilf@ Iiiifaaei Gonif aaj 



J 



JOHN A. NICHOLS, - - - President 



Accumulated Assets, Jan. 1, 1874, $8,087,211 02 

Gross Liabilities, including Reserve, 6,909,968 29 

Surplus as to Policy-holders, 1, 1 77,243 73 



ONOLimiNa TAXES) 

TO TOTAL INCOME, 13-47. 

From the sarplas, as above, of $1,177,243.73, a return premium 
(Dividend) will be apportioned to each Policy, in proportion to its 
contribution to such surplus, which return premium will be available on 
settlement of the Annual premium falling due in 1874. 

The "SAVINGS BANK PLAN," recently introduced by this 
Company, has proved a great success, from the fact that Policies bear 
on their face a Definite Cash Surrender Value, and are as negotiable as a 
Government Bond. 

GHABLES M, HIBBABD, Aotoary. 

E. W. DEBBTi M.D., Consulting Physician. 
GEO. F. SNIFFIN, Secretary. 
HENET W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 



HANOVER 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 



NEW YORK 



Office, Equitable Building, Cor. Broadway and Cedar St. 



Cash Capital, - - $400,000. 

CASH ASSETS OVER 

1,350,000 Dollars 



BENJ. S. WALCOTT, President. 

I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 

CHAS. L. ROE, Assistant Secretary. 
THOMAS JAMES, Agency Actuary. 



Agencies in all Principal Towns in the U. S. 

Represented in the West and South by the New York 

Underwriters' Agency. 



A GOOD INVESTMENT! 

ET£RT PRUDfiNT HAN CABEFIJJL OF THE HEALTH 

and comfort of his family, should see to it that his drinking water is conveyed 
through TIN-LINED LEAD PIPB, which is a perfect safeguard asainst lead 
poison. Tin-lined Lead Pipe is strong, durahle, flexible, and easy s<Mdcred. It 
18 a great benefit to the community, and enhances the nial value ot every house 
in which it is introduced. 

The Board of Education of the City of New York, after a careful and 
thorough examination of the Tin-lined Lead Pipe, have put it in all their Public 
School JBuildings, where it has been in use for over six years. 

It is cheaper than L<»d Pipe, when strength and durability are considered. 
Sold by the 

COL.WEL.L. LEAD CO., 313 Centre Street, New York. 

Price, 16^ cents a pound, for aU siaes. Descriptive pamphlets sent by maU free. 

Also, manufacturers of Lead Pipe, Sheet Lead, Block Tut Pipe, Bar Tin, Pio Tim, Bab Lbao^ 

Pio Lead, Soldeb, Ac. Orders filled at sight 





INSURANCE COMPANY 

OF NEWARK, N.J, 



Cash Capital, $200,000 

Total Cash Assets, January 1st, 1876, . . 400,000 

Total Liiabilities, including Be-Insuiance, . 135,000 

JAMES G. DARLING, Pres't. A. P. SCHARFF, Sec'y. 




INSURANCE COMPANY 

Of Cinciiinati, Ohio, 

Cash Capital, $500,000 

Total Assets, January Ist, 1875, . . . 900,000 

Total Liabilities, including Re-Insurance, . 300,000 

GAZZAM GANO, Pres't. B. D. WEST, Sec'y. 

TEMPLE & BEATTIE, Agents, 

103 BroadlTvay, NeTV Yorlc. 

J. J. TEMPLE. J. H. BEATTIE. 

a?K:El Is/LJ^lSTTJJ^X^ Oin 

SCHOOL MATERIAL 

HAS OVER 400 ILLUSTRATIONS, 

And Dsscbibbs Foub Thousamd Artxclss for School Usb. 

It represents Apparatus, Black Boards, Books, Charts, Qlorss, 
Maps, Qtknastic Apparatus, Objbct-Tbachiks Apparatus. 

niODSBN SOHOOI. FUBNZTUBS 

of 111 itylss— Desks tnm $2.60 Rpwards, 

AND *' EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS." 

It is Mailbd por 85 Cxirrs. 

J. W. SOHEBMEBHOM k 00. , FnUishen and ManafiMtuvi, 14 Sond St. , How Torib 




16 New Church Street, 



wholesale; dealer in 




OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sole Agent for LEHICH SLATE COMPANY'S Manufacture of 

faABAR'^ pATEJ^T '^Y'RE-^OUJ^D ^LATE^. 

CThifl Slate is oied Iff the Boards of Bdncation ef New York and Brooklyn.) 

COFFIN'S Fat. D SLATES, witb Monlileil EHfos and Beaded Frames. 
Ctftttttittg ^m%t, w §0ulrl« S^tkwl 3hHy 

Slate Black .Boards. 

80LK MANUPAOTURKR OP IIOORI'8 PATENT 

(Thb Bkst and most Economical Slats in thx Mabxxt.) 

Importer of Qennan Slate Pencils, Soap Stone Pencils, White and Colored 
Crayons, Roofing Slates, Slate ttlantels, and Slate Work of any kind that 
may be required. 

rice Lists and Circulars, with prices and discounts, furnished on application. 



N.B^DmSOT CONTRACTS. WITH BOARDS OF BDUCATION 

RSSPBCTFUIXT SOUCXTBD 



THE 



Great Events of History 



FROM THE 



Creation of Man to the Present Time, 



It is based upon the famous book of Dr. Collier, so widely used in Great Britain, 
and favorably known over the worid. Wherever used, it materially abridges the labor 
of the learner and sweetens his toil. 

« 

The American editor, an experienced Teacher, has added to Dr. Collier's book, 
the events from the Creation of Man down to the Christian Era, the articles on the 
Settlement of America, the Indian wars, the war between Great Britain and her 
Colonies in North America, the War of 1812, the American Rebellion, and the French 
and Prussian War. The original plan of the book has not been disturbed. 

rEATUEES OF " THE QEEAT EVENTS OF HI8T0KY." 

1. The "Great Events of Histobt'* gives a connected view of the entire Histoxio 
Period from the Creation of Man to the present time. 

2. It is not too fall to weary the pupil—nor too brief to be uninteresting. 

8. Its attractive style interests the pupil in General Facts, and thus induces him to study 
particular history. 

4. Each chapter is headed by its central polzat of interest, which is thus flzed in the mind. 

5. It describes, briefly but accurately, lAA and lEanners in the leading countries. 

6. It is brought down to the latest Historical Events— The American War of the RebeUion 
— the Seven Weeks^ War between Austria and Prussia, and closes with the Franco-Prussian war. 

7. The Appendix contains a concise flreosrraphical account of the most important places 
mentioned. 

8. It is a pleasant, readable work which may be used as a Manual of History— a 
Glass-reader, or a book of reference. 

9. Throughout it is accurate, teaching no absurdities. 

It contains 877 pages, in good clear type, and makes a very handy volume, bound in doth. 
The usual discount for first introduction to class use. Price, (mailed) $1.60. 

TESTIHOITT FBOU THE FBESS Aim FBOH TEAOHEB& 

Commonwealth.— " A very useful work." 

Baltimore Gazette.—" Of incalculable benefit to the public." 

Scottish American Journal.—" Teachers will find it invaluable.^* 

N. Y. Observer.—" Of the highest value not only for reference but for study." 

WashiHsrton Mominer Chronicle.—" The author meets a real want." 

Phila. Press.—" An abstract of the world's history, ably, carefully, and accurately execated.** 

Eclectic Magrazine.- " Well arranged and comprehensive." 

Nation.— " Very well done ; in an interesting style." 

Federalist.-" Entirely accurate as to facts and dates." 

8. W. Beiffart, Mechanlcsbuig, Penn.— " Am highly delighted with it** 

Wm. H. Vrooman, Geneva, N. Y.— " Think it a capital work." 

Q. W. Walker. Superintendent, Lima, C— " The finest book in the Une of general Mstoiy.'* 

J. A. H. Granberry, Prest. Douglassville Coliege, Texas.— "A work of extraordinary merit** 

K. L. Hofford, Camden, N. J.—" An admirable hand-book of reference for the general reader.''* 

A. L. Jenness.— " It richly deserves the motto, * muUum inparvo.^ " 

John S. Foley, White Haven, Pa.—" Needs no praise ; it will commend itself." 

A. L. Chapin, D.D., Prest Beloit College.—" I know of nothing else so well suited to furnish 

the general knowledge of history which every intelligent citi2en of our country ought to possess.** 
Beffinald H. Chase, Philadelphia.— "A valuable addition to qur textbooks in history." 
Wm. Phillips, Des Hoiues.— " Just what is needed to refresh the memory of the old as well M 

of the young.** 

J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., ^Publishers, 

14 Bond Street, New York, 



THE GREAT BOOK for Teachers and School Officers! 

HOW TO TEACH. 

A ICANITAL of METHODS for a graded COUBSE of INSTBTTCTION: 

BXBRACDfa THB BUBJKCTS T7BT7iXI.T FUBSITSD IK PBDCABT, IHTBBMBDIATB, GBAM- 

MJLB, AHD BISH SCHOOLS ; ALSO, BUOOXSTIONS BSLATIVB TO 

DISOIFUanB AND SCHOOL MAHASKMSNT. 

By UKNRT KIBOIiE, A«]IE., City Snpt of Pablic Instraction, New York. 

THOMAS F. HARRISON. Ffnt Assist Snpt. of Grammar Schools, N. 7. City; and 
Professor of Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Normal School. 

N* A« OAIiKINS, First Assist Snpt. of Primary Schools and Departments, N. T. City ; and 
Professor of Methods and Principles of Teaching in Saturday Normal School. 

The Authors* long and snccessfnl experience as Teachers and as Saperintendents have thoroaghly 
prepared them to tell Teachers and School Officers WHAT TO TEACH and HOW TO TBACH IT. 

' Vhe comprehensiye character of the work is shown by the stadies embraced : Reading, Phoneticb, 
Spelling, Definitions, Object Lessons, Oral Instruction in Elements of Science, Arithmetic from 
notation thrc ^h percentage, Tables, Geography, Physical Geography, Grammar, Composition, 
Writing, Drawing, Bookkeeping, History of U. S., Ancient and Modem History, Elements of Botany, 
Zoology, Mineralogy, Physiology and Hygiene, Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Algebra, 
Geometry, Goyemment and Discipline, Mannen and Morals, School Library, etc, etc. 

JPrice hy Mail, $1.26. 



WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT " HOW TO TEACH." 

Hon. W. H. Bni&ier, State Snpt, Ylrginia.— <*No book of greater practical yalae has been 
issued.** 

Hon. Alonso Abemeihy, Snpt Public Instruction, Iowa.—" The most practical Manual that 
has come under mv observation.** 

Hon. Alex, uclver, Supt Public Instruction, North Carolina.—** It ought to be in the hands 
of every teacher.** 

Hon. H. A. M. Henderson, State Supt, Ky.— **I am delighted with it Every teacher 
should possess it I shall recommend it, believing in so doing that I will be a benefactor to every 
teacher and to tbepublic** 

Hon. D. G. Beede, State Supt., New Hampshire.— ** What every teacher should have.** 

Hon. Joseph Perrault, Supt, Idaho T.— *'I pronounce it the best work on teaching.'* 

F. F. Barrows, Hartford, Conn.— "A valuable aid.** 

W. Fewsmith, Supt. Schools, Camden, N. J.—" It cannot fail to interest every teacher who 
has a heart in his work.** 

H. fo. Jones, Supt. Schools, Erie, Pa.—** Written by educaton, not theorizera. Send me one for 
each of my teacnen.** 

Oliver Arey, Principal State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis.—'* Cannot fail to help all those 
teachere who teach with brains.** 

J. N. Fradenburgrh, Principal State Normal School, Mansfield, Pa.— ** A good work, and fhll 
of valuable saggestions.'* 

O. B. Pomeroy, Normal School, Emporia, Kan.—'* A work of rare excellence.** 

D. S. Bums, Supt. Schools, Harrisburg, Pa.—" Its concise and pointed inatmctions make it 
superior to anything of the kind I have yet seen.** 

A. T. Wiles, Supt. Schools, Zanesville, Ohio.—** I am very glad that such a book has been 
published. Please send me fifteen copies.** 

J. A. Jackson, Snpt Springfield. Ohio.— ** A close examination confirms my good opinion.** 

Richard L. Game, Supt. Schools, Alexandria, Va.— " I cordially reconunend it to every man 
and woman in the land who wishes to know how to teach well.** 

f . T. Oaldwell, Snpt. Schools, Nashville, Tenn.— " If teachen throughout the land con Id be 
induced to adopt the methods proposed in *How to Teach,* the benefit resulting would be 
incalculable.** 

W. H. Baker, City Supt, Savannali, Ga.— **It should certainly be owned by every teacher who 
desires to be successful in nis work.** 

Al. H. Mcl<aws, City Supt, Augusta, Ga,— "I desire to have it in the hands of every teacher in 
the State.** 

Massachusetts Teacher.—" Of incalculable value.** 

Bookseller's Ghiide.— '*A book for the use of teachen, who will find in it many valuable 
suggestioDS. Although prepared for a graded couree, it will be found useful in any school.** 

uolle8:e Courant.— ** A carefhl study of the volume can hardly fail of proving a great help to 
every superintendent every principal, every teacher in our graded schools.** 

Baptist Union.—** Its methods and suggestions are the results of long^ontinued practical 
expenekice, and will commend themselves to teachere generally.** 

Christian Intelliflrenoer.— **An admirable guide to teachen in the practical business of 
teaching." 

Many Superintendents and Normal School Principals express their high appreciation 
of the work 1^ ordering copies for all the teachen and students withm their jurisdiction. 

j W. Schermerhorn & Co., 

14 notiil St., Ken. 1 



Slated ClotL 

Blaok-Boabdb bt Mail. 

How much black-board surface is required in the scbool-roomT This is no 
Longer an open question. Teachers, school-officers, all agree that every square 
inch of available space should be devoted to black-board surface. It is imi>o68ible 
fto get enough to satisfy the wants of the real Ihre modem teacher. Hence we 
liave peculiar pleasure whenever we can announce anything new in the way of 
increasing the black-board capacity of American schools. 

We now announce a pexfeot slate smfMe on doth. To supply a ready blaok- 
board, anywhere, it will be most acceptable. Teachers and popular lecturers will 
find it invaluabla Cloth has been used occasionally for marking surface for 
many years ; but always so rudely that it has had many drawbacks. We have 
invented a process (now being patented) which overcomes all the difficulties. 

The surface is as perfect as one ol the Bnreka Slates and it will endure as 
inuch folding and crumpling as a silk handkerchief — ^it is perfectly e lastic The 
gpreat necessity for such an article is proved by the fact that quantities of a slated 
lumper, of questionable surface, have been sold at even a greater price than we 
^liarge for this, which is fur better and more enduring. 

The stock which we keep on hand is one yard and a quarter wide. We can 
cnake it to order in greater widths, when required in considerable quantities, for 
special purposes. Price, per linear yard of width named (10)^ square feet). $1.00 

A piece 8 ft. by 2 ft. will be sent by mail, prepaid, for 1.00 

This is the largest size which we are permitted to send through the mails. If 
snore than this is required by mail it wiil have to go in separate packages, each of 
that size. 

This Slated Oloth, to prove most efficient, should be carefully and securely 
nailed against a smooth flat surface. The edges should be tacked tightly and 
closely through a thin strip of tough wood, or through a strip of leather, so that 
the constant wear of the crayons and the black-board rubbers, may not fret the 
edges loose. 



, Black-Board Rubbers, all kinds: 

Na 1. " Small Shearling," per doz. $1.20 No. 2. " Small Corduroy," per doz. $1.20 



3. " Shearling," 


a 


2.00 


4. " Corduroy," 




2.00 


6. " Lambskin," 


« 


2.60 


6. " Extra Lambskin,'' 




3.00 


7. "SmaU Brussels,". 


« 


2.40 


8. "Brussels," 




4.00 


9. " Tapestry," 


M 


4.60 


10. " Chamois," 




6.00 


11. "California," 


u 


6.60 


12. " Perpetual," 




6.00 



Our Black-Board Rubbers are the very best manufkctured. We will pay 
liberally for any new inventions or improvements on these articles. We have the 
" inside track " in this line, and we intend to keep it. 

J. W. Schermerhom A Co., Manufacturing 

14L Jloncl St., PTew ITc 



Globes. 

" A Good Globa is u essemUl iu eveiy school-room u u Engliik Dictioii>r7. 
or a Blackboard." 

filated Qlobei are now finding a place, hitherto 
A unoccupied, in eveiy grade of school, from Pri- 
i maiy to University. Their varied uses as " S^er- 
ical Blackboards," make them as much a necetsity 
loinleltigent teachingas common flat blackboards. 
If for no other purpose than laying a sure 
foui|,dation forui^ptflnderstaDding of Geogia- 
phy, they aW eniilled to fir*t rank in school 
apparatus. With them the teacher of Geography 
may begin objaotiTe lititiiictiou at the outset, 
*^^T^ showing the things themselves, not inaccnrale 
^-Tj^; pictures which the well-trained mind mayinu^w 
- ^-= to lepresenl them. Pupils thus leam not merely 
names of geographical lines, but wiat tkiy 
art, what they arc for. and how to draw them ; and more, hovr Jb dnrai by them. 
Map-drawing becomes intetligeot work, not mere mechanical (lansfening of un- 
meaning marks from one paper to another. 

Multitudes of facts and phenomena can he illustrated and explained so simply and 
clearly that any child can understand them. The most obscure tbeorenu and prob- 
lems of Spherical Geometry, Trigonometry, and Navigation become, when studied in 
connection with the Sphere, perfectly intelligible. 

Aa now msda, theee Globe*, or Spherical Blackboards, its an ImproTcmaDt ot (ba DliSli*' IMP* 
tloDof ProTemor Shepard Six« and prices : ', ''^ 

N(i. 1.— t)n bandtc.vcrj' couTsnlent. slii 4 Incbesln diameter -tLN 

S.-BraMinerkll«n,woodtramo, fl •■ " B.0O 

s— ■■ '• , " B " " aoo 

*.- " '• bronsod IVame, IS " " 16.00 

B— " ■' ■' IS " " saoo 

B.— High bronmdlrame, with cuters, IB " " SOlOO 




Odi How Sohool Qlobs, Probably the principal reason why so few of our schools am 
tupplied with a globe is that there has been no 
good globe to be obtained at a nwdento prioa 
Our new five-iooh TerreatiiAl Obba wiU 
precisely supply Ihii want. The map is naw — 
clearly and finely engraved — prepared eipreuty 
for taking the place of the large and expensive 
globes. The "Grand Divisions" are boldly 
colored. - The water b white, distinctly showing 
the principal Islands, Feaiuiulas, Capes, GdI&, 
Bays, etc., etc. 

It is mounted in a light and durable manner, 
with strong brass mountings, inclined axis, on *. 
neat black-walnut stand- 
Securely packed in box with sliding cover. 
Price 2.25 




bnss hlnee. Pile*. . . 



wiMcber. Tbatwopartaanui 



]. W. Schermerhom & Co., Manufacturers, 
14r BoMd air««t> S«w Torfc. 



^tti-lljrilc 




StUrmte. 



"THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER." 

A YEAH AGO the Editor of The Tribune promised to make thin joamal, daring 1874, a much more 
valuable and complete newspaper than it nad ever been before, and he now points to the achieve- 
ments of these past twelve months with pardonable pride. Itt* purpose in 1875 is to surpass its previous 
record, strengthening its organization in everv d«*partment, adding to its facilities for publishing the 
news of the world in advance of all competitors, while fully sustaining its ancient renown as the 
recognized organ of cultivated and thinking men, and a high authority in literature, science, and art. 
Never a neutral in politics, Thb Tribune is entirely independent of all parties and partisans. It main- 
tains as earnestly as ever, and will always defend the repoblican principles of equality and justice, with 
which, under the control of its illustrious founder, Horace Okbeuet, it was for over thirty vears 
identified. It values parties solelv as means for securing honest government on sound principles, holds 
itself aloof from all entangling alliances, waits for the dictum of no caucus mcoBvention, judges of every 
political act of whatever party solely on its own merits, and maintains the liberty of candid and impar- 
tial criticism. The Tribuke endeavors to combine in its editorial discussions frankness with courtesy 
to all, and wastes no space in personal or professional wrangles with other papers. That the American 
public appreciate the efforts of The Tribune is sufllciently proved by the record of the past year. 
The beginning of 1875 finds the paper prosperous in spite of the hard times, and the limdts to its future 
usefulness and success widening and disappearing on every hand. 

TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE— postage paid. 

(Postage in all catet paid by The Tribune.) 



DAIIjT (bT mall) one sear ....$10 00 

SEilIl-l¥EKKIiT, on^year... 3 00 

Fl¥e copies* one year 12 50 



l¥BEKIiY, one year $2 00 

Fl¥e copies, one year 7 50 

Each person procuring a club of ten or more subscribers to the Wbeklt, or of fifty or more to the 
Sexi-Wbkklt, Is entitled to one extra copy. Club subscribers (at the same office) separately addressed 
by The Tribune, when desired. 

tlT'Spccimen copies of I'hx Tribune, and circulars giving details of extras, free to any address 
In the United States. 

^if~ All remittances at sender^s ri»k, unless by draft on New York, postal order, or registered 
letter. 

T§acJien may add tothMr inconu and improw their mare tinu^ by obtaining tubeeriptifms to The 
Tribunb, or tming The Tribune " Extras,'' /or which liberal commissiont in eauh vfiU be paid, 
Addrese for further information^ lists qf extras^ specimen copies, etc. 
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Subscribers to Harper* s, aeribner's, LitteWs lAv- 
ing Age, CkUaxy, St. Nicholas, etc., ffc, may save 
money by subscribing for THE NEW YORK 
TRIBUNE {WEEKLY $2.00 per year. SEMI- 
WEEKL Y, 18.00), in conjunction with the Maga- 
zines. Read the list and note the saving to subscribers. 

Pabr't With With 
Ttgulwt WaMy Sraii-W. 
price. Triban*. TribaiM. 

Harper's Magazine $4.00 $6.25 $6.25 

Harper's Bazar ... 4.00 6J86 6.25 

Harper's Weekly 4.00 6.25 6.25 

IntexnationAl Kcview 6.00 6.00 7.00 

Scribner's Monthly 4.00 6.25 6.25 

StNicholas 8.00 4.40 6.40 

Littell's Living Age. 8,00 a75 9.75 

Galaxy 4.00 6.00 6.00 

ThelJclectic 5.00 6.00 7.00 

Scientific American 8.00 4.70 6.70 

Appleton's Journal 4.00 5.00 6.00 

Popular Science Monthly 6.00 6.75 6.75 

New York MedicalJoomal... 4.00 6.00 6.00 
PhrenologicalJoumal....... 8.00 4.25 5.25 

The Science of Health 2.00 8.S0 4.50 

Leslie's Illustr'd Newspaper.. 4.O0 5.00 6.00 

Chimney Comer 4.00 6.00 6.00 

Leslie's Lady's Journal 4.00 6.00 6.00 

*' Boys^A Oirls' Weekly. 2.50 4.00 6.00 
Godev's Lady's Book 8.00 4.40 5.40 

Make your own selections trojn this list and 
remit either by money-order, draft, or registered 
letter, directly to The Tribune, and you will 
receive both Magaaine and Newspaper. 

I^^Thb Tribune cannot supply specimen 
copies of the above named periodicus. 

These fisores in all cases cover postage on 
both periodteals. Specimen copies of The Tri- 
bune sent free to any address in the United States. 
Addrgf 
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What the Preu say of The Tribune. 

" Never so good a paper as it is to-day."— ^rf- 
vanee. Chicago. 
*' The lYUfune has never been so strong and 

Jjrosperous as novr."" —Springfield (Mass.) Eepub- 
ican. (Independent.) 

" The Tribune is certainly a remarkable news- 
paper, some of its issues presenting a mass of sci- 
entific and literary information which would form 
a valuable book, while the variety of talent at its 
disposal is such as it never had oefore."— iV. Y, 
Evening Mail. 

"We must concede to it the high position it 
maintains as the leading American newspaper."— 
Binghamton N. Y. Times, (Republican.) 

*' We know that The Tribune lu gaining in clicn- 
lation. A man with his eyes half open, in cars and 
on boats may tee tha,V*— Leslie^ s lUusirated News- 
paper. 

^' We regard The Tribune as one of the best and 
ablest newspapers ever published. The business 
success it is achieving is certainly well earned."— 
Troy (N. Y.) Times. (Administration Republican.) 

*' Unquestionably, in all that relates to the col- 
lection and publication of news, the leading jour- 
nal in the United States. It was never so good a 
newspaper as it is to-day."— A'«r Haven (Conn.) 
Paladium. (Administration Republii»m.) 

** The TribLne feels just pride In the success it 
has achieved, and the position it has secured in the 
front rank of the leading journals of the worid. 
Its honorable record is a glory to all the Press."— 
Albany A rgus, (Democratic.) 

** It is a great newspaper the public care for, and 
they have it in The Tribune, more so than in any 
other paper in this or any other ooontry. It is a 
greater newspaper to-day than at riny previons 
time in its historr."— JV>v Tbrk C^fttHitrdat Adv. 
(Administntion Bepablicao.) 



Tlie Baptist "Union, 

A SIXTEEN PAGE WEEKLY LIBERAL BAPTIST PAPER, 

AdmcallDg Ferrent Plcry. and UhiirtlHi Acllvltf, Indcpendfnce of ttw Clinrcb«, Fenoul LIbatT, 0»- 
opentton and FvLlowfhlp sinaiig ill EvuDRellul Btpllsla. 

Libcnl mtndeil BipiisLv, and all C'briFEIine who dullght In Chuity. FtllowaUp, and BpliitiuUt7 rod 



Among IWiilnctloni for IST5. Till be SKBTCUSt) UF SSRU0K3b]'dlillnenlalKdrT*MbcnwHblT. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUTH'S PAGE, (V«th and iniitn]c1lY«. A eolnmn or mon Blled nen wwk 
b* the venatile and utllj aathor of Ills ■' 0|ien Diwr." Bro. J.HYATT SMITH: TlgocnDU aitldn Imin 
alanre eorp* of able conlrlbulon. ami a weeHly SUMMARY OF KSI.ItilOnS 4>T) !^EC^'LAR XEWS. 

ftacOll Chiomr). BAPXISM OF CUKIST, I 



olorlDE. wbicb If greaili idmireil, ie aiultied by aping Iwenlj-eigbl fton« In (uiuilng 
>t nnnib«r of reparate Imprmions. and wockinE Ihem ran-CnlW by baud. OroiDarilT, 
• '- -■ — - ■'■- -'-- irkrf or '- 



Bit. T. J, MBUSH, ClnclaDBlI, O., 



Kditor, Hbv. G. H. BALL, I>.T>. 
ling Edilon. 



R«». Q. F. PENTECOST, Boitt 



I. D. U. GRAHAU, D.D.. ] 

Ragular CoaMfeulan. 
Bar. CliMM. Howard Mataolm. D.D„ Ktwpert, B,l. Hit. a. Caiwril, D.D., ProililHic*. B. I. 

Kao. Wn. Hooptr. UJ>„ n'llKm, N. C. Rci. H. A. »»itl1', l>.D.. i<i>n Knnrinn, Cal. 

Bar. J, Hyail Binlih, Hr.«klTii. N, Y. Ktv II. K. H«rtck. >lliinn|-.li^ Minn. 

Bn. K. CWl.y. Lima <-t:lTi. Wll. Bi.. R. S. Jimn. t>.II., Za.ImMllr. OHM. 

Btv. J. If. Il^tvltv. Hurlinfl'41, >. J. Krv. Ji. U. Slyit. UunUk*. N. Y. 

Bar, Jmb€i Bnnii. I>.r>.. LLD.. London, EnBllnd. Krv. Jamn nllLipv Ibilkii, ud olb»n. 

The npid giowtb ol Ila rabicriptlon llel lp a gratifying evidence Ihai Ibe iDlcllecl aod heart employed 
on l(* colDinnB an appreclalcd, 
Xbrma of SubntrtpHtiH. One Yeai.ln adrance, poM-pild, (I.tO. Oue Year and Chromo, $3 ja 

Ctmbblnt, irtih other rapnrt. The Bamar UNION will be vent ollb otber papers at reduced 
pricea aa pvr C'inbbing LIaI. Addreaa. 

E. W. PACE, Publisher, Box 3.817, N«w York. 




or Hnme and FIns-rlde. and Yonth-e i>epa' ieDla.a 
naklDK yontig eyes rparkle and all beirin glai 
haandaprfPentrnrAOcmia.orXi.e.laTi r: mneh 



TuThe: _ _. . .. 

IcHlo membcn of eranfrea and cliiha. Great Illnftmled Premlnm, Grange Prtca LlBt,and Bampla Cop;, 
dl wul tree. Lar^ Oaah Commiaaloii to Agenla. 

Addrets, H. A. KING, 97 Fark Row. Hew York Cltr. Box t>89, 

XJisrio]sr I^r Christ, 

AN UXUSTKATBD HONTHI.T. 

Tlkoronghly Clirl'dan ; ^nlirely nnwrlarlan; deroled to Ibe proinotlon otCbrlfllSB anion, hotineti 

Aa one ft the IradlriL- featmvn nt ihe paper. It irill adToeale : 1. Union mtial merllnea in chla* 
tIIIbbw, and rami dtslrlctj enrywhtre, an a meana ol nnitlne Cbrinrana. pmniollnE bollnen, and tavint 

TT. a I, „iii „|,.nriilFThi< fiiriTialinn and rndnwmfnl nf a Tnlon Evanmllat SOCielT. fnr Ibe employ 

» eranceli*!" in riiEErejtallons. an< 
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le bleatlug of 



id, of dolne jrreai l™I. 

Able wrllrn In Ibe varlona ChriitlaD drn am I nation a will enn 

The paper will contain a montnlr .ommarr nf RoIleloDi Intel 
rnlahed ^achco : aleo, a Yt>iith> P>i:e and Hnme DrpartmeDt. 

VKKHlfl :-Poi.l.p.id. .Ingle copy, fi a year; 75 cenH to 5 
who will vol kit fabacnpllona. 

AcentB iTBiited eTery^rber«. Terrna and Sample Coplea ■cut trtt, 

AMitm, H. A. KING, 37 Park Row, Naw York, Bex 3380. 
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